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through his novels and his adventurous book on the 
catching of wild beasts alive, has shown us many 
sides of life, and here, in this novel, he shows us yet 
another. Berthold Tuérmer was a shy young man, 
saddled with an old wag of a coachman with a 
reputation for amorous intrigue which spreads 
and grows like a conflagration, and, through tts 
effects, starts an tmbroglio in which broad farce and 
deep pathos intermingle. 

It is a novel containing all those ditstingutshed 
qualities which have earned for Joseph 
Delmont so great a reputation, and 
the whole story sweeps forward 
with the impetuous force 
of a torrent. 
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SLANDER 
CHAPTER I 


‘‘MuscH, take down that bell from over the door; its 
eternal clatter is getting on my nerves.”’ 

“The bell was there in your grandfather’s time, sir, and it 
didn’t get on your father’s nerves.” 

“If only you'd do something once in a while, Musch, without 
arguing about it !’’ 

“But seeing the bell has been hanging there fifty years and 
more without anyone complaining . . 

“It’s coming down, and that’ s that ! If you can’t get up the 
ladder, Ferdinand can do it.” 

Berthold Tiirmer evaded any further objection on the part 
of his old servant by striding out of the shop into the adjoining 
office. 

Inge Claussen hurriedly slipped her novel into the drawer 
of the typewriter table and screwed a fresh sheet on to the platen. 

“We'll soon have him getting a bit above himself,” Musch 
muttered inthe shop. ‘‘Here I’ve been living for fifty years with 
that bell, and now it’s got to go. We'll have all the customers 
complaining.” 

The three assistants and Ferdinand, the apprentice, laughed. 

Musch was furious. 

“Laugh away, you blockheads ! What do you know about 
it? Every shop that’s anything like has to have a bell. They 
all have bells over there. Then they know how many people 
come in.” 

“But, Herr Musch,”’ laughed Ferdinand, “the shop door Is 
left open all summer, and the bell doesn’t ring then.” 

“You shut up, my lad. What do you know about an old- 
established business like this ?”’ 

“Musch,” cried Adolf Zeck, the senior assistant, “it’s a great 
shame they haven't made you manager, You know alot more about 
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the place than any of us, but that door-bell is certainly not 
suitable these days for a big up-to-date drug-and-colour business 
on the Bautzen Corn Market.” 

“Beg pardon, Herr Zeck, you ought to be ashamed to say such 
a thing. Old Herr Tiirmer and his father will rise out of their 
graves in the Nikolai churchyard if that shop-bell stops ringing.”’ 

Ferdinand was up on the ladder, working with a screwdriver 
at the long spiral spring of the bell. Its ringing drowned the 
rest of the old servant’s remarks, and he dashed at the apprentice 
with clenched fists. Customers coming into the shop were 
having to force their way past the ladder. A young lady and 
two girls stared curiously towards the ceiling. The girls giggled 
and nudged one another. 

“This is the Corn Market, not the Goose Market !’’ Musch 
grumbled with an angry sidelong glare at the girls, as he snatched 
the door-bell, still swinging on its spring, out of the apprentice’s 
hand, closed the double ladder with a crash, and went through 
the yard-door, out of the shop, still muttering angrily. 

“Could you tell me, I wonder, if Herr Tirmer has brought 
anything back from Paris and London?” the young woman 
asked, her eyes fixing themselves on the office door. 

Herr Zeck shrugged his shoulders regretfully : 

“Herr Tirmer only returned to Bautzen last night, and has 
only been here a quarter of an hour. We have no information 
as yet.” 

Couldn't I ask Herr Tiirmer myself ?”’ 

“T’l] see whether he has finished with his letters,’’ Herr Zeck 
replied, and turned towards the door. 

‘One moment, Herr Zeck. What I wanted to ask as well” — 
the young woman turned angrily upon the giggling girls, then 
continued her question in a whisper—‘‘was, have any more 
letters arrived from America ?”’ 

Zeck smiled mysteriously : ‘Heaps of them.” 

“Still from the same lady ?”’ 

“No, she’s done with long ago. He’s on with another now.” 

“Not really t’’ 

The two girls had come nearer. Other ladies appeared in the 
shop. All glanced eagerly around. 

Word had already gone round in Bautzen that Berthold 
Tirmer was back from his travels, and rumours were spreading 
through the town like fire. 

The Bautzener Nachrichten and the Tageblatt published only 
brief notices of Herr Berthold Tiirmer’s return. 
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In the Hotel zur Krone and the Hotel Rachittz the telephone 
was ringing incessantly. Inquisitive crowds collected before the 
two hostelries, for everyone was anxious to see the famous 
American movie-star who had cloped with Herr Berthold 
Tiirmer, the “Bautzen Casanova”’. 

A continuous stream of lady customers of all ages appeared 
in the shop on the Corn Market to catcha glimpse of the hero. 

Ferdinand entered Berthold Ttirmer'’s private office. 

“There are a lot of customers asking for you, Herr Ttrmer. 
They all want to know if you’ve brought back anything new.” 

“T’m busy.” 

Herr Zeck now came in: 

“You must come out, Herr Tiirmer. The shop’s crowded, 
and they want to talk to you.” 

The apprentice was gaping at the photographs of American 
film-stars with which the walls were covered. 

The young head of the business rose witha sigh and accompanied 
Zeck into the shop. All the women eyed him up and down. 
They could not look enough. How elegant he was again! A 
light tweed suit of English cut closely fitted Berthold’s slim 
figure. 

Mimi Steckel, Berthold’s cousin, pushed her way boldly 
through the packed crowd of besicging ladies, disregarding the 
dagger glances and acid remarks of the others. 

“Bertie,’’ she cried in her shrill voice, for she was proud of 
her cousin—‘Bertie, what nice things have you brought from 
Paris? Is it true that they’ve given up lipstick ?”’ 

Exclamations of disappointment were heard. Some of the 
others tried to force Mimi Steckel away from the counter. 
Questions broke out on all sides. 

“Ladies! I’ve brought some special novelties with me. A 
list will appear in the Nachrichten to-morrow morning.” 

Berthold now vanished into his office, and the ladies left the 
shop, disappointed. 

Musch, the old servant, spat three times on the floor as he 
saw the swarm of his master’s admirers pouring out of the shop. 

“Pah! Shameless hussies! The old man and his father 
will be tearing their hair properly in heaven. But I was 
forgetting ; the old man hadn’t so much hair. Pah, the crazy 
baggages! I'll have to get a drop of gin ; I fee] quite sick.” He 
leaned the broom against the house wall and slipped across the 
street into the bar of the Hotel zur Krone. 

“Is it true, Friedrich ?”’ the ostler asked. “Is it true what 
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they’re saying, that some American woman out of the pictures 
has put up here ?”’ 

“Pah! You’reas biga blockhead as the rest of them. They’ve 
been having their legs pulled a bit, and you take it all as gospel.” 

‘What’s wrong with young Mr. Tiirmer ?” 

“Don’t you know? It’s sex appeal what’s the matter with 
him ; sex appeal ; that’s what it is !” 

“What ? Badly? How did he catch it ?” 

“Pah! Folk like you didn’t ought to be allowed out. Sex 
appeal means, when it’s a woman that’s got it, that all the chaps 
are crazy about her ; and when it’s a man, like Herr Berthold, 
then all the wenches run after him.” 

“I don’t see how you mean.” 

“Lord, man, you just see here. These folk with this ’ere sex 
appeal have got something in their faces or in the way they walk 
or look at you that gets the others all worked up, and that’s what 
they call sex appeal.” 

“Well, it beats me what people are coming to.” And Musch 
shook his grey head. ‘‘Them things don’t trouble me.” 


CHAPTER II 


BERTHOLD TURMER was striding up and down his private office 
in a flurry of nerves. His mind was awhirl. His glance flew 
over the photographs of beautiful women which covered the 
walls. Next to the dark-haired, aristocratic Priscilla Dean hung 
the fair Madonna head of Agnes Ayres. Bébé Daniels’ impudent 
mouth puckered in a petulant, provocative smile. Virginia 
Vallis’ great eyes fixed themselves, searching and questioning, 
upon Berthold. Norma Talmadge trained a reproving gaze on 
the merry grimaces of her sister Constance. Lilian Gish, dreamy 
and wondering, gazed at the tastefully furnished room; and 
Sylvia Bramer exchanged understanding glances with Colleen 
oore, 
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Among the pictures of film-stars of years long past, such as 
Florence Lawrence and Florence Turner, hung that of the still 
radiantly beautiful Kathleen Williams. 

Nearly all these photographs falsely purported to have been 
autographed by the artists themselves. 

Berthold’s office was more like an elegantly appointed 
bachelor’s apartment than the office of a business man. From 
one corner of the large room a staircase with artistically carved 
banisters led to the living-rooms on the first floor. 

The firm Sebastian Turmers Erben, Materialwaren und Farben 
was of very old standing in Bautzen. For five generations it 
had supplied the citizens of Bautzen and the surrounding 
district with size, varnish, soaps, and innumerable other products. 
The business had always gone down to the eldest son. In cases 
where there were several sons, most of them would learn the 
business in their father’s firm and then open shops in the neighbour- 
ing country towns. Some ofthe earlier Tuirmers, more ambitious, 
had raised the class of their business and become chemists. 

There were Tiirmers in almost every town of Saxon and Prussian 
Lausitz, and they had a monopoly of the drug-and-colour business. 
Their houses extended from G6rlitz, Breslau and Liegnitz, to 
Dresden and Leipzig, and even as far as Hamburg and Berlin. 
Berthold was the only child of Georg Tirmer. He had developed 
artistic tendencies as quite a small boy. He had always been 
fond of playing with pretty little girls, and had had to put up 
with a lot of teasing from his schoolfellows. His mother, the 
daughter of a Chemnitz chemist, had been a woman of sensibility, 
who had cherished in Berthold a love of beautiful things. She 
had taught him the history of art, and the innate good taste 
which the boy had inherited from her had developed into an 
eestheticism with which his father had little patience. 

Georg Tiirmer was a provincial in the widest sense of the 
word. Though equipped with a sure instinct for all forms of 
progress, he would be persuaded to introduce innovations into his 
business only when they promised to have a directly favourable 
effect upon profits. 

His son’s artistic studies and “dandyism’—as he called 
Berthold’s fondness for dressing well—were constantly the 
subject of long lectures on simplicity and puritanism. 

While Berthold was still at school, his severe father had kept 
a watchful eye on his son’s clothes, and on more than one occasion 
had torn from his back suits and under-linen fresh from the 
tailor or hosier. 
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Berthold was a constant cause of friction between his parents. 
His father condemned the pleasures and frivolities of youth, 
and was constantly preaching to him about the degeneracy of 
the modern young man. He was able to quote numerous cases he 
had known in his own young days in support of his insistence on a 
diligent, studious and godly habit. It was undoubtedly true 
that in his own youth he had shown little sympathy with the 
interests of his contemporaries, and in the Town Council he was 
a stern opponent of all those modern notions which had come as 
a revelation to the rising generation. In this attitude he was 
associated with a band of dried-up obscurantists and zealots to 
whom only the old days were good and everything new was 
anathema. 

When the news of his mother’s sudden death had reached 
Berthold in his school at Dresden, he felt that he too must die, 
that the sun of his life had set. 

For seventeen years this woman had endured life at the side 
of her despotic husband, who recognized no will but his own. 
At seventeen, without being consulted, she had been betrothed 
to Georg Tiirmer by her father, a Chemnitz chemist, and shortly 
afterwards had married. Her heart really belonged toa dispenser 
in her father’s service, but she had had to give way. When this 
attachment came to light, the object of her affections was 
summarily dismissed, and the girl sent to the Gnadenfrei school 
of domestic science in Silesia, where she remained until the wedding. 

Owing to her husband’s domineering character the marriage 
had been a martyrdom for the sensitive woman. Not only was 
Georg Tiirmer overbearing ; in spite of his careful upbringing his 
habits were slovenly. He set no store by personal hygiene, and 
in the family circle jeered at customers who were silly enough to 
buy cosmetics, scented soaps, tooth-pastes and mouth-washes. 
He had only a few smoke-blackenec stumps in his own mouth, and 
could not be induced to visit a dentist. His clothes were always 
old-fashioned, and he took pride in refusing to have them renewed. 
On all festive occasions he would wear the long frock-coat in 
which he had been married, and, to his wife’s horror, a little white 
dress tie. 

Not until his father, two years after losing his wife, fell from 
a carriage and broke his neck, did Berthold learn that his mother 
had committed suicide. A letter found in her writing-table 
struck him dumb. The father’s brother, Heinrich, who had sold 
his chemist’s business and settled with a housekeeper in a pleasant 
little house at Seidau, furnished further details. The still beautiful 
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Frau Tiirmer had learned quite accidentally that her first love, 
the dispenser Viktor Halm, had taken his life on her wedding-day. 
After all those years chance had placed in her hands the unhappy 
man’s letter of farewell, which had been intercepted and suppressed 
by her husband. 

Georg Tiirmer had one day telephoned to his wife from 
Niesky, asking her to find a certain letter in his desk and forward 
it to him at once, and while looking for it she had come upon 
the other message written seventeen years earlier. 

She took this revelation so much to heart that the same night 
she opened the poison-cupboard in the shop, with the key which 
Herr Zeck used to bring up every evening at closing-time, and 
put an end to her life. 

Uncle Heinrich, summoned in the early morning, had 
managed to persuade the doctor to certify heart-attack as the 
cause of death, and had kept the poor woman’s farewell letter 
until his elder brother’s return. 

There had been astormy scene between the twomen. Heinrich 
Tiirmer called his brother a hypocrite and a murderer, and 
accused him of constantly running to St. Peter’s Church to play 
the devout Christian before the Bautzen pcople, while in reality 
it was all sham. 

The funeral had been Uncle Heinrich’s last appearance in 
the house on the Corn Market until after his brother’s death. 

Sybille Tiirmer’s funeral had been an elaborate affair. The 
numerous and widely scattered relatives were assembled from 
all over Germany. The citizens of Bautzen, and their wives, 
did not neglect the opportunity to show their last respects 
to the dead woman. Landowners and small farmers from all 
over the neighbourhood, and even from considerable distances, 
attended. 

Behind the coffin had walked, between Georg Tiirmer and 
the father of the dead woman, the sixteen-year-old Berthold. 
His father had compelled him to put on a long frock coat. Hat 
in hand, the youth tottered along in the procession. In spite 
of the sunshine, all was dark for him. The tolling of the bells 
sounded in his ears like the wailing of a storm. 

Berthold had twice fainted during the funeral, and for two 
days no one had been able to induce him to take a single bite of 
food. 

As the procession trailed through the streets to the Nikolai 
churchyard, Heinrich, wearing his Iron Cross, strode firmly behind 
Berthold with head held high. He saw everything as through 
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a veil. The tears were running down his cheeks into his grey 
moustache. 

When Berthold collapsed at the corner where the Reichen- 
strasse runs into the Hauptmarkt, Uncle Heinrich helped him 
up, and after that he walked at his side. The youth was an 
object of general pity. 

Georg Tiirmer had walked with tight-pressed lips, and was 
furious at Berthold’s weakness. 

In the churchyard where the Tiirmer vault lay, Berthold 
had again fainted during the pastor’s address. He had struck 
his forehead and cheekbone hard on the stone, and this had 
left a permanent scar. 

Berthold had then entered his father’s business, where he was 
treated like any other apprentice. He learned eagerly and easily, 
more easily than the others. From earliest childhood he had 
run about the yard and shop, and so gained an insight into the 
handling of customers and the methods of the despatch depart- 
ment. His best teacher was the old servant Musch, who had 
been in the service of the Tiirmer establishment since the days 
of Berthold’s grandfather. 

Musch was a great humbug. He would tell little Berthold 
the most hair-raising stories of what he alleged to be his own 
experiences, terrifying adventures in which a bold, bad knight 
and a beautiful lady always figured. 

Musch was a fraud, and lived in constant fear of disaster. 
As an antidote he used to run over many times a day to the bar 
of the Krone to swallow a quick glass of gin. 

Berthold had had another friend in the yard: the coachman, 
Wenzel Sidlowczick, a Wend. Wenzel too had constant troubles. 
In the early morning, when he began work, he was always being 
attacked by cramp in the stomach while grooming the horses, 
and to relieve this he would follow Musch to the Krone. The 
moment Wenzel had swallowed his bitters he would be seized 
with an uncontrollable thirst which he had to quench with a 
glass of beer. But before long the beer would bring on new 

s, which again produced a thirst, and then fresh cramp. 
ndeed, poor Wenzel had a great deal to put up with, his state 
of health varying with the contents of his purse. When money 
was short, the first dose usually sufficed to put him right and he 
could drink one glass of beer without causing any repetition of his 


pains. 
Musch and Wenzel had been working with the family for over 
forty years, and were sworn enemies. Berthold would act as 
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peacemaker, and the two old men listened to him. Musch 
had a habit of giving notice every month, and the hot-headed 
Wenzel would throw up his job almost weekly, but in neither case 
did the matter ever go beyond a threat, confided at most to 
Berthold or Herr Zeck. A few soothing words would decide 
them to postpone departure, and in the meanwhile they would 
change their minds. 

Improbable as it may sound, it was from these two cantanker- 
ous old bachelors that Berthold had learned most. 

When his father was away from home Berthold would sit, 
often until a very late hour, in Musch’s little room, listening to 
the old servant’s far-fetched stories. 

Musch gave a réle in his stories to every commodity in which 
the firm dealt. The dye-tubs were knaves and gnomes, good 
and bad; yellow, for instance, representing hatred, envy, and 
jealousy. In the tubs containing ochre were good peasants, 
and the little boxes with the zinnobar were whole Indian tribes 
awaiting a chance to attack Musch with crowbars. The size was 
frozen clay and mud, bewitched by avaricious countrymen. 
The boxes from Héchst-Am-Main and Diisseldorf, with their 
thousands of tubes of oils and water-colours, were inhabited by 
armies of exotic, bloodthirsty princes from Musch’s land of 
fancy. Therubber sponges, big and small, were the magic food of 
sprites and mermaids who lived under the water. The scented 
soaps and perfumes were in his eyes the most useless things on 
earth. A cake of soap ought not to smell, and his own method 
of washing was to squeeze whole quarter-pounds of soft soap 
between his grimy fingers. 

Of the spices Musch had the most wonderful things to tell. 
He would invent an origin for them based on the illustrated 
labels or on their smell, taste, and appearance. Pepper was the 
excrement of vicious rats which lived among the giant negroes 
of Botokudia. Cloves were the drawn teeth of Turkish children. 
Cinnamon-sticks were the walking-canes of fantastic forest- 
princesses, and ground cinnamon their snuff. 

Musch’s imagination worked powerfully, and Berthold was 
initiated into the mysteries of colours and all such things in a 
very different manner from that approved by his father, who had 
no inkling of the nature of Musch’s tuition. 

From Wenzel the boy learned the arts of snuff-taking, smoking, 
and beer-drinking. But the old coachman was artful enough 
only to allow Berthold the necessary materials in very small 
quantities. 
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“Drink a drop, Berthold, and snuff just a tiny pinch; then 
you can have a pull at a pipe.” 

Berthold was fond of a sip of the good Bautzen beer, but the 
snuff and pipe were doubtful delights. Unknown to his father 
and mother, Berthold had often driven with Wenzel to the 
Spreestrasse and there learned to swim under the coachman’s 
tuition. His father had strictly forbidden Wenzel to let the 
boy go into the water, but the stubborn old Wenzel paid little 
heed to his master’s orders when they were not concerned with 
business. 

During the excursions in the old landau on summer Sundays 
Berthold was strictly forbidden to talk to the coachman, and 
Wenzel had to confine his attention to an occasional] wink. 

On one such excursion, to Ochna, Wenzel purposely pushed 
the boy into the river Spree. His mother ran up, wringing her 
hands, and his father dashed to the only rowing-boat, which 
leaked, while Berthold began calmly to swim towards the opposite 
bank. When the landlord and Georg Tiirmcer came up with the 
boy and tried to pull him out of the water, he turned and struck 
out strongly in the opposite direction. 

All the excursionists from Bautzen, as well as the inhabitants 
of Oehna, laughed heartily, and Berthold only escaped a thrashing 
by running off for home in his wet clothes, where on his return 
his father sentenced him to a week’s confinement in his room. 

When, after his mother’s death, Berthold joined his father’s 
business, he had considerably matured. He quickly adapted 
himself to the new conditions. The knowledge gained from 
Musch and Wenzel, despite its strange nature, stood him in good 
stead. He spent six months in the shop, learning to deal with 
customers, and then studied the management of the business in 
the dark little office. 

For a whole year Berthold sat beside his father without 
once hearing a friendly or encouraging word. When this was 
over, the youth, now nearly eighteen, went to Bremen to spend 
a year in a large import and export house in Bremen and learn 
the wholesale side. 

He had only spent six months in Bremen, when he was 
recalled to Bautzen by his father’s death. 

For a time Uncle Heinrich had helped Berthold in the direct- 
tion of the firm, but he had soon found that the young man was 
quite capable of carrying on alone. 

The assistants and apprentices heaved a sigh of relief when 
Georg Tiirmer was safely buried, and took little trouble to conceal 
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their feelings. Indeed, there was not a soul in the whole town 
who was sorry the old man had gone. Georg Tiirmer’s flinty 
heart had prevented him from making any friends. His opposi- 
tion in the Town Council to all innovations, his impatience with 
his relatives, employees, and especially his debtors, had caused 
him to be hated. It was known that he was strongly entrenched 
with the party which was offering a silent, stubborn resistance 
to all youthful pleasures. There was one single man to whom 
Georg Tirmer had never spoken a harsh word, the old servant 
Musch, whom he had inherited from his father. A certain 
feeling of reverence seemed still to live in the man’s heart, and 
Musch was certainly the only man who genuinely mourned 
Georg Ttirmer. 

Berthold could not conceal from himself the fact that he felt 
no grief at the loss of his father, who during his childhood had 
never treated him kindly. 

When, after the opening of the will, it became known that 
the deceased had remembered none of his employees nor any 
charitable institution, Berthold at once begged Uncle Heinrich, 
who had been appointed his trustee, to make over a considerable 
sum to the poor of Bautzen through the Magistrat. 

It was after his father’s funeral that Berthold found out about 
his mother’s suicide. The boy was horrified, and the germs of 
hatred for his dead father entered his heart. 

Berthold was an extremely good-looking young man, tall and 
slim, with a face very firmly modelled for his years. Large, 
dark, dreamy eyes underlay a wealth of thick dark hair. In 
contrast to his father, he was scrupulously careful of his person. 

He practised physical exercises in his room, and was very well 
developed. The girls, and also the women, delighted in his 
appearance. 

Berthold Tiirmer had one great fault: with women he was 
shy, almost gawkish. His manner made him look ridiculous, 
and gossip went round that Berthold Turmer was a stupid, 
awkward ninny. 

When this rumour reached the ears of Wenzel the coachman, 
the old man had taken his boss to task with all his native Slav 
impudence. Berthold could not help laughing when he was 
lectured by the old coachman, who always found it difficult to 
address Berthold as ‘“‘Herr Tirmer’’, and always regarded him as 
a child. 

“Yes, youcan laugh away, Herr Tiirmer. You don’t know 
what it means to have the women laughing at you. You ought 
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to be ashamed of yourself. You ought to be the father of at 
least three children by this time.” as 

reproving him sternly for 


Zeck threw Wenzel out of the office, 


using such vulgar language to the young master. —_ 
Wenzel could not get over his young master’s indifference 


to affairs of the heart, so he secretly spread the rumour that 
Berthold had seduced a girl in Hoyerswerda, and that she was 
going to have a child by him. 

A sister of Wenzel, whom her brother knew to be as reticent 
as a daily paper, was the first to whom he whispered the 
news. Wenzel had threatened that he would knock out her 
three remaining stumps of teeth if she repeated a word, and the 
following morning, at six o’clock, the old woman, having spent 
a restless night, left her house in the Predigergasse and confided 
her story, under pledge of secrecy, to the butcher’s wife in the 

High Street. 
By midday the story had reached Seidau, crossed the Spree 
and Proitschenberg, and spread over the whole countryside. 

By the time the shops shut that evening, Berthold Tiirmer 
had been made the father of three illegitimate children, each 
with a different mother and in a different place, Burk and Stein- 
Oelsa being added to Hoyerswerda. One of the unhappy 
ee aha mothers was said to have already committed suicide, 

ut it was not known which this was. 

All the ladies of Bautzen pricked up their ears, and the shop 
on the Corn Market was filled all day with curious women and 
girls, but their longing to get a glimpse of the young wastrel, who 
hitherto had attracted little notice, remained unsatisfied. This 
shyness was ascribed to the existence of some last shreds of shame, 
for it was not known that the young man was away on a business 


trip. 

Berthold, thus endowed through Wenzel’s kindness with 

three illegitimate children, was astonished, on reaching Bautzen 
by the last train, to find himself greeted with grins and winks by 
alates gentlemen of the town whom he encountered in the 
street. 
At home, his Uncle Heinrich was waiting for him. He looked 
the young man up and down from head to foot with an entirely 
new expression. Donnerweticr! The young scoundrel had not 
whispered a word to him about this! The sly dog! Only 
eighteen, and three children! ‘“He’s got something ahead of 
him,” the old chemist said to himself. 

“Well, my boy, where have you come from ?” 
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“‘Hoyerswerda. Why do youask ? And what are you looking 
at me like that for ?” 

“Oh, indeed: Hoyerswerda? Is everything all right ?”’ 

“Yes and no; premature ; undeveloped 

“Oh indeed, premature ? Howare you going ‘to settle things 
Uu 2”? 

“T’ll wait a few months. Meanwhile I must keep my mouth 
shut.”’ 

‘That won’t do you much good, my boy ; it’s the talk of the 
whole town here.” 

“Impossible; we’ve kept it all quite secret—pledged our 
word of honour not to say a word.”’ 

“Oh ho! So these things are made a matter of honour 
nowadays. Quite ultra-modern !” 

““Business is business, Uncle.” 

“Oh, so she’s that sort, is she ? Makes it a business! But, 
my dear young man, that kind don’t have children.”’ 

Berthold stared in astonishment at his uncle. 

“Exactly what are you talking about? What do you mean 
by having children ?”’ 

“Don’t be so mysterious. You can tell me everything, my 
boy. You'll have to be careful not to let yourself be blackmailed.”’ 

“But, my dear Uncle Heinrich, I don’t understand you. 
What do you mean ?”’ 

“T’m your guardian. Send her to me. I'll soon deal with 
the baggage.”’ 

“Uncle, I tell you I don’t understand a word. Won’t you 
explain a little more clearly ?” 

“Who knows whether you ave the father? Such things have 
happened before. A woman like that is always on the lookout 
for a simpleton.” 

Berthold gazed open-mouthed at his uncle, and then burst 
out laughing. 

“So you’re trying to pull off one of your old jokes? What 
has this artificial tanner’s bark they’ve just invented at the 
Hoyerswerda leather-works to do with women, blackmail, and 
children ?”’ 

“You've been there about the tan ? You've been there pretty 
often recently. So that’s how it happened, is it ?”’ 

“T really must beg you to drop this nonsense, now, Uncle.” 

“Berthold, my boy, you needn’t be shy with me. I hada 
similar experience in my own young days, though as a matter 
of fact I was a good deal older than you are.” 
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“My dear good Uncle, I can’t believe you’ve been drinking, 
but I really don’t know what you are talking about.” 

“Where did you get to know her? Is she pretty ?” 

Berthold slapped his thigh and laughed in his uncle’s face. 

a ... well... is the child like you? Is it a boy ora 
girl ’? 

At this moment Pastor Seegefelder came into the room. 

“Good evening, gentlemen. I’m glad I’ve found you, 
Berthold. I’ve got something important to say to you. I’m 
very glad, too, that your uncle is present.” 

“Won't you sit down, Herr Pastor ?”’ 

“No. I must get this matter settled first.”’ 

Berthold gazed in astonishment at the benevolent gentleman’s 
excited face. 

“Berthold Tiirmer, I christened you and prepared you for 
confirmation. You were a good pupil. Your late father was a 
good Christian, and your dear mother was devout and pious. 
That makes it all the more painful for me to hear that you have 
entered upon evil ways.” 

The pastor paused, and cast a quick, reproachful side-glance 
at Uncle Heinrich. It was common knowledge that the chemist 
only attended church on festive occasions, his mind being 
much more occupied with his poultry and bees than with 
religion. 

Berthold Ttirmer kept his eyes fixed questioningly on the pastor. 
What had happened? Had an epidemic of lunacy broken out 
during his few days’ absence from Bautzen ? 

‘“‘We are all sinners in God's sight. You have recently been 
without the tender, protecting hand of a mother, the hand which 
would have held you back from foolish waywardness.”’ 

““Won’t you express yourself a little more clearly, Herr Pastor? 
My uncle has just been throwing out mysterious, incomprehen- 
sible hints of which I can’t make head or tail.” 

“Things have come to my ears which, considering your 
youth, indicate a perversity which is really horrifying.”’ 

‘And what are these things, Herr Pastor ?”’ 

“Do you still dare to ask me? Have you sunk so low as to 
be devoid of all shame? Confess. What is this about Hoyers- 
werda ? They say she is the child of respectable parents.” 

“Herr Pastor, I may be young, but I don’t need anyone’s 
advice when I get on to a good thing.”’ 

“Shame on you! It is really difficult to conceive such 
abandoned conduct in a man of your years... .” 
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“But may I beg to be told at last what crimes I have 
committed.” 

“Have you no sense of honour that you don’t feel the shame 
you have brought upon yourself and the whole parish? Leading 
astray three innocent girls and bringing children into the world 
without the blessing of marriage !”’ 

Once more Berthold’s laughter got the better of him. He 
burst into a loud guffaw, choked, and was seized with a fit of 
coughing. 

“Herr Pastor,’’ Uncle Heinrich intervened, ‘I believe the 
whole story is a hoax. I know Berthold. He would never be 
able to laugh like that if it were true.”’ 

The young “‘sinner’’ wiped the tears from his eyes. 

“My dear good Uncle, now please tell me, what is this about 
the three children ?”’ 

“It’s all over the town that you are the father of three children. 
I should never in my life have expected a Tiirmer to have sex 
appeal.”’ 

Berthold looked helplessly at his uncle, and then turned to 
the pastor. 

“Sex appeal! What do you mean? Since when have such 
words come into use in Bautzen ?”’ 

“You ask us? You must know better than we do.” 

It was not surprising that the youth should blush and stare 
in bewilderment first at one and then at the other. Even the 
pastor now realized that he had gone too far, had accepted an 
unproved rumour blindly. He felt embarrassed and tried to 
blame the town gossips. 

“Uncle, please tell me who started this. It’s a rotten joke 
to play on me.” 

“At least ten people have told me the story to-day.” 

The real guilty party was never discovered. Wenzel laughed 
in his sleeve. He was proud of his idea, and had no intention of 
confessing anything to his young master. 

In spite of all Uncle Heinrich and Herr Zeck’s assurances, 
in spite of the fact that the pastor reprimanded from the pulpit 
the women whom he held responsible for the gossip, the rumours 
concerning Berthold Turmer could not be stifled. Nobody 
believed the statements contradicting them. 

The business on the Corn Market rose upon a wave of pros- 
perity. The lady customers from Bautzen increased daily. 
Sex-driven landowners’ wives and daughters drove more fre- 
quently in their carriages to the town armed with lists of every 
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imaginable and unimaginable thing that could be purchased in 
the drug-and-colour shop. The day’s takings had risen more than 
threefold. 

The plumber Kéhler, a notorious wag in the town, invented 
the name, ‘‘The Bautzen Casanova”’. 

In villages and country towns nicknames have a way of 
sticking for life. It was so in this case. Berthold Tiirmer was 
now labelled for ever the ‘““Bautzen Casanova’. 


CHAPTER III 


INGE CLAussEN, Berthold Tiirmer’s typist and private secretary, 
was suspected of being her employer’s mistress. No one would 
believe that she could spend the whole day alone with a young 
libertine, who was the father of three illegitimate children, 
without falling a victim to his wiles. 

Hans Staubner, Inge’s betrothed, overwhelmed the girl 
with reproaches and suspicions, urging her to throw up her post 
and never speak to Berthold Turmer again. 

When Inge refused to obey her flancé’s wishes, the jealous, 
suspicious young man broke off the engagement. 

This made it clear to the whole town that Inge Claussen was 
the latest object of the ““Bautzen Casanova’s”’ attentions. 

To avoid the scandal and allow rumour to die down, Berthold 
Turmer left on a long trip to Paris and London, and it happened 
that at the same time the daughter of a landowner from Weigers- 
dorf in Upper Lausitz also vanished. 

The disappearance of the girl was at once linked with 
Berthold’s departure. 

Some weeks later, Berthold Tiirmer returned to Bautzen. 
Uncle Heinrich was glad to be relieved by his nephew, whom he 
had represented during his absence. 

On the platform of Bautzen station, where his uncle met him, 
Berthold accidentally struck his suitcase against a girl who had 
just alighted from a third-class compartment, and knocked her 
down. Horrified, he dropped the case, helped the girl to her feet, 
and apologized frantically for his clumsiness. 
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The girl twisted her face into a painful smile. 

Some ladies and gentlemen of Bautzen had seen Berthold 
Tiirmer holding a young, pretty gir] round the waist and talking 
to her. 

The Wend egg-dealer, Frau Barbara Puzlikow, knew the girl 
and at once hatched a dubious story in her imagination. 

Tilda Hasselmann had slightly injured her shinbone and knee- 
cap in failing, and Berthold was compelled to take her home in 
his carriage. 

Wenzel opened his eyes wide when he saw his young master 
coming out of the station with a pretty girl. The old wag 
scented adventure. 

In the Wendtscher Kirchhof all the inhabitants of that idyllic 
quarter of the town were thrown into a frenzy of excitement 
when Tiirmer’s carriage drew up before one of the little old 
houses and Tilda Hasselmann was led into her father’s house 
by Uncle Heinrich and Berthold. 

Tilda’s mother was struck speechless when they brought the 
limping girl into the room. She overwhelmed the two men with 
thanks, and insisted that there was no need to carry out the 
younger man’s suggestion that the doctor should be called. 

When the two men had gone inside, all the inhabitants 
crowded round Wenzel and listened to his fairy tales about his 
young master. 

Lene Mayer, who earned her living by laying out corpses, 
had recognized Berthold, and whispered in the ears of the gaping 
women round her : 

“That’s young Tiirmer. He’s already got three girls into 
trouble. It’s the Bautzen Casanova !”’ 

Inquisitively and desirously the women’s eyes had examined 
Berthold’s handsome face and elegant figure. 

The same day the news of Berthold’s return flew from mouth 
to mouth, together with the legend that the young man had de- 
serted the landowner’s daughter in Paris and begun an attach- 
ment on the journey home with little Tilda Hasselmann from 
the Wendtscher Kirchhof. 

Some declared that Tilda had been Tiirmer’s mistress for a 
year, and had already given birth toa child. She had come back 
weak and ill, and the shameless hussy had allowed herself to be 
driven home by her seducer. 

It was Berthold’s fourth paternity which had caused all this 
excitement. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ERTHOLD had brought back with him a truckload of modern 
renee and alineet another truckload of new stock. His 
private office was appointed in the most elegant manner, and the 
two display windows were made into one, which was dressed by 
Berthold himself with a few articles representative of modern 
taste. A great electrically illuminated sign extended above the 
establishment along its whole front; the wall of the shop was 
broken through; the storeroom was removed to the yard; 
the private office was extended. 

When the Bautzeners read the new sign with the legend 
Droguerie, and heard about the sweeping alterations in the 
Tuirmer establishment, the talk broke all bounds. 

The patrons of Fuchs’s Casino gathered in the evening and 
talked excitedly about Tiirmer. 

The one who let himself go most was Tiegel, the chemist. 
He was very quick-tempered, and hostile to all innovations. 
If he could have had his way, the rack and scourge would have 
been revived, to punish all who ventured to break away from 
established custom. 

This worthy was regarded in the town as a despot, and enjoyed 
a great reputation in dispensing circles. No employee remained 
long with him, because he insisted on unlimited hours, and paid 
wretched wages. Panel patients were treated in his shop like 
beggars, and were served with inferior medicines. 

The Tiirmer firm had always been a thorn in the side of 
Tiegel the chemist, and now that Berthold had opened his 
droguerie and was dealing in goods for the sale of which Herr 
Tiegel thought he held a monopoly in Bautzen, nay in all Upper 
Lausitz, the man was bursting with hatred and fury. 

After taking a long draught of beer, and with the foam still 

ae bristling moustache, the chemist replaced his glass on the 
table. 
“T have my eyes open,” he cried—‘‘wide open ; and I’ll soon 
knock out of this young wastrel any desire to introduce into 
this town articles which are only fitted for prostitutes in the 
capitals! Let him find his customers in the brothels, and not 
lead our decent women and girls into temptation with his foreign 
harlots’ stuff. The Magistrat is just as much to blame in this 
asheis. People like that ought to have their shops shut up!” 

Several gloomy individuals supported the chemist by shaking 
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their heads; others were silent; and only the young master- 
glazier, Blattke, raised his voice against the enthusiast : 

“We oughtn’t to mix up a business man’s private life with his 
trade. Even if young Tirmer ts a Don Juan, there’s nothing 
wrong in his business so far. Everything’s as above-board 
there as in your own shop, Herr Tiegel.”’ 

“Whaaat ?’ cried the man he was addressing. ‘Whaaat ? 
How can you compare my business with Tirmer’s? Have you 
any idea what a chemist is ?”’ 

“The assistant of the doctor and undertaker,’’ said Schuster, 
the assistant postmaster, facetiously. 

“T don’t want any of your silly jokes! And you, Herr Blattke— 
it was you who put in those new windows ; that’s why you side 
with Tuirmer and his shop.” 

In other places, too, excitement over Berthold Tiirmer ran 
high, the causes being for the most part envy and dislike. 
Very few took the victim’s part. But in very few cases, on the 
other hand, did the young women and girls agree with the men. 
His reputation as a libertine had endowed Berthold with an envi- 
able halo. The girls thrilled when he was mentioned, and the 
Bautzen mothers, whose underclothes were still largely flannel 
and calico, forbade their daughters to mention the monster, or 
enter his shop. Only a few girls obeyed this command; the 
rest spent all their pocket money on cosmetics. 

The business flourished to such an extent that Berthold 
found himself compelled to engage another assistant and a book- 
keeper. 

Uncle Heinrich’s frequent visits to Hasselmann’s house to speak 
to Tilda helped to fan excitement in the Wendtscher Kirchhof. 

Tilda was basking in her good fortune in having been knocked 
down by the Bautzen Don Juan and driven home in his carriage. 
Her friends, despite their mothers’ orders, visited the lucky girl 
surreptitiously, and never tired of hearing how it had all happened. 
Not one of them believed that Tilda had not known Berthold 
before the encounter on the station platform ; nor did they believe 
the story of the injured foot. As she told it they winked 
knowingly at one another behind her back. Their perverse 
imaginations were set working, and some afterwards declared 
that as they came into the house they had seen Tilda’s mother 
quickly hide a baby’s frock in the work-basket. 

Berthold Tiirmer’s fatherhood of the fourth illegitimate 
child was now confirmed. 

The young men of Bautzen who were engaged or courting 
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grew very jealous of Berthold and forbade their sweethearts 
to speak to the libertine. 

Other young men admired the Don Juan, and sought his 
company with the idea of discovering the secret of his irresisti- 
bility. 

abe Claussen was assailed from all sides with questions as to 
how Berthold Tiirmer came to have such influence over women. 
Not a soul believed that no sort of attachment existed between 
her and her young employer. 


CHAPTER V 


UNCLE HEINRICH had got the idea firmly fixed in his head that 
Tilda Hasselmann was the only suitable wife for Berthold. True, 
she was of poor parentage, her father being a baker who just 
managed to keep his head above water with the assistance of an 
apprentice : but in the matter of money Uncle Heinrich was ready 
tohelp. Berthold would inherit everything ; half could be made 
over to Tilda, and in this way the handicap of poverty would 
be removed. 

Uncle Heinrich was somewhat inexperienced in affairs of 
the heart, and his behaviour resembled that of the bull in the china 
shop. He managed to induce Berthold to pay Tilda a visit of 
sympathy while she was still convalescent. 

Tilda’s knee had long been quite sound again, but she found 
it pleasant to have everybody’s sympathy and—above all— 
to be envied her acquaintance with Berthold Tiirmer, the uni- 
versal hero. She therefore continued to limp slightly and would 
screw up her face as if in pain whenever she set her ‘‘injured foot” 
to the ground. 

Karl Hasselmann, the master-baker, knew little about his 
daughter’s affairs with the notorious libertine. He was a quiet, 
industrious man, who only troubled his head about his neigh- 
bours in so far as business matters were concerned. After a 
few glasses of beer, however, he would become very hot-tempered, 
and his rages would vent themselves in action. 
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When Uncle Heinrich went to see Tilda, he was always careful 
first to pay a brief visit to the bakery to bid Hasselmann good 
day and offer him a cigar. 

Lene Mayer’s tongue got very busy one Sunday afternoon, 
when she saw Berthold Tuirmer enter Hasselmann’s house with 
his uncle, and the neighbours gathered before their doors and 
listened eagerly to her flow of scandal. The old woman’s nose, 
always red, was positively aglow as she whispered mysteriously : 

“‘Now she’s going to get the money for the kid. The old 
uncle offered the baker a thousand marks days ago, but Hassel- 
mann said he wanted ten thousand talers and not a penny less, 
so that they could buy a house over in Seidau. Now that young 
Tiirmer’s going to see what he can do to talk the slut and her old 
man over.” 

The gossips nodded approvingly. 

Tilda had made the best of herself for Berthold’s visit. She 
was sitting at the window in a simple white frock. The gay 
petunias reflected their glow in the girl’s cheeks. She looked 
lovely, and—true daughter of Eve—she knew it. 

The young man apologized once more and begged forgiveness 
for his clumsiness. He expressed the hope that the swelling 
would soon go down, and declared himself ready to make himself 
responsible for the expenses incurred. 

Tilda felt like a bride. With a blush she thanked Berthold 
for his visit, and very nearly gave away the fact that her foot 
was long since healed. Uncle Heinrich had a talk with Mother 
Hasselmann, and was already imagining himself behind the kneel- 
ing bridal pair in St. Peter’s Church. He decided that as soon 
as he got home that evening he would get out his long braided 
coat and see whether it was fashionable enough, and in good 
enough condition for the wedding. 

After this the young people met frequently, and it chanced 
that no one saw them. Their walks were along paths frequented 
only by tourists and other sightseers. 

It was an idyllically romantic road which led behind the ruins 
of St. Nicholas’s back along the Ortenburg, high above the Spree. 
Here strangers rarely found their way, the Bautzeners never. 
The old town ramparts, the thick walls of the Ortenburg, the 
narrow deserted lanes in this quarter of old Bautzen, the castle 
grounds, the Messergasse, the Fleischergasse, the Ntkolatpforte, 
the Ruinenkirchhof, had all for centuries been witnessing stolen 
kisses and lovers’ walks, and they kept their secrets. 

The young couple would meet late in the evening. Berthold 
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was in love, the tender Tilda having won his heart ;_ but although 
he had spent many months in London, Paris, Brussels, and 
Berlin, he had no idea how to treat women. This young man, 
reputed to be a danger to any respectable girl, and nicknamed 
after the greatest lady-killer in history, was in reality the 
clumsiest, most diffident lover in existence. He would begin a 
sentence, then flounder hopelessly, and be unable to finish. 
When Tilda’s hand touched his, he would blush hotly and 
draw back in terror. Tilda had pictured these walks quite 
otherwise. A Casanova, a libertine, a man with sex 
appeal, the father of several illegitimate children, ought not to 
behave in this way. He might have bcen expected to be more sure 
of himself. But it was some considerable time before Berthold 
brought himself to give Tilda a first shy kiss, and even then, in 
his excitement, he missed his sweetheart’s lips and bumped his 
teeth so hard against her nose that the tears started in her eyes. 

The girl explained her lover’s timidity to herself by remember- 
ing that this must be his first real love. She often felt inclined to 
talk to him of his children, but modesty sealed her lips. At times, 
when Berthold was not beside her, she would resolve never to 
reproach him, and even, if he insisted, to adopt the children 
herself—be a real mother to them, for Berthold’s sake. She 
would have been deeply disappointed had she known that in 
reality her lover was anything but a Don Juan and had never 
had any illegitimate children. 

Berthold had often embarked upon a declaration of his feelings 
for Tilda, but every time his tongue failed him and he would put 
it off to the next meeting. 

Uncle Heinrich watched the lovers secretly, and was pleased 
to see his wishes advancing towards fulfilment. 


CHAPTER VI 


MARTA HECHNER lay on her knees before her father, trying with 
her hands to ward off the blows of the swishing belt. 

‘“Please, Father, please! she whimpered. “‘T’ll do anything 
you like! But please stop!” 
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Hechner buckled the belt round his body again. 

‘“‘At seven o'clock to-morrow morning we'll start for Bautzen, 
and you'll say what I told you.” 

“Yes, Father.”’ 

“And now, tell me . who the blackguard is you forgot yourself 
with.” 

“The electrician from Gélitz who came here to put in the lights.”’ 

“Oh, a married man. Did you know he had a wife and 
children ?”’ 

“Ves.’”’ 

Hechner ground his teeth, and his hands again went to his 
belt. Marta shrank back in fear. 

“Well, unless you come with me to the town to-morrow you 
can just look out.” 

“Tl come.” 

‘Now get to bed !”’ 

Glancing anxiously behind her, the girl slunk out. 

Hechner sat down at the table and cursed under his breath. 
Everything had gone wrong these last few years. He was 
dropping further and further downhill. Three years before, he 
had come to this place from Breslau and with his last ten thousand 
marks had bought the little house at Weigersdorf, where he 
started a dried-fish business, hawking his goods about the country- 
side in his little car. His two daughters did the same on bicycles, 
and little Rudi, who was eleven, was still at school. If only there 
hadn’t been that cursed gin and the women! When he was 
drunk he was always making a fool of himself. Things were 
going from bad to worse. 

Then had come the trouble with the girl Marta. Yes, that 
came of her having no mother. God knew where she had been 
trailing about. It was lucky he had thought of this way out. 
Now there was a chance of putting an end to all his troubles 
at one blow. 

Next morning the little car was running speedily along the 
Weigersdorf road in the direction of Bautzen. At Gutau, 
Hechner fortified himself with a few glasses of gin, and then went 
on to Burk. 

Marta sat white and silent beside her father. From time to 
time a sob rose in her throat, but with an anxious, sidelong look 
at her father, the girl would force back her tears. 

Gosch, the lawyer, was very surprised when his client Hechner 
announced himself, shortly before eight o’clock. However, he 
calmly finished his breakfast, while in the waiting-room Hechner 
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gave his daughter his final instructions in menacing whispers. 

An hour later lawyer Gosch asked to see Tiirmer. 

“Herr Tiirmer, excuse my early arrival. I’m afraid I am 
disturbing you in the middle of your correspondence, but my 
business is very serious and IJ must speak to you alone.”’ 

“Fraulein Claussen, will you please leave us.” 

When the door had shut behind Inge Claussen, the lawyer 
took a seat. 

‘“‘My dear Herr Tiirmer, I’ve come about the matter of Marta 
Hechner,” 

Berthold looked at the lawyer, puzzled. 

‘Marta Hechner? I don’t know the name.” 

Gosch smiled. A wily young man, he thought. One wouldn’t 
expect him to be so self-possessed. 

‘“‘Hechner is the man with the fish-business. You know—a 
year ago he bought the Kurzsche Villa at Weigersdorf, where he 
lives with his children.” 

“‘Excuse me, but J really don’t know the man.” 

“But you know his daughter Marta ?” 

“T’ve no notion who you mean,” said Berthold, completely 
at a loss. “‘Won’t you tell me how I am concerned with Herr 
Hechner or his daughter ?”’ 

“This is a tough young man,” thought the lawyer; ‘‘I’ll have 
to try a more direct attack.” 

“Tl tell you straight away.” Here he made a slight pause, 
drew up his chair, seized the lapel of Berthold’s coat and said, 
emphasizing every word : ‘‘Marta Hechner is expecting a baby !” 

Berthold stared at the man in terror. He thought he was 
dealing with a lunatic. 

“Really, my dear Herr Tiirmer, you ought to have thought 
of that earlier.” 

“But, Herr Gosch.” 

“It’s mere waste of time to discuss the matter in detail.”’ 

“But let me speak. I assure you this Marta Hechner is a 
complete stranger to me.” 

err Gosch rose. His face assumed a comically official 
expression : 

“You know the girl all right, Herr Tiirmer. Lying won’t do 
you any good. And this isn’t the first one. Your adventures 
are well enough known.” 

Berthold looked at the lawyer helplessly. He cried: 

“You don’t mean to say this Marta Hechner accuses me... 

“Precisely ; not only does she accuse you, she’s prepared 
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to swear to it. Her father too is a witness that you have paid 
attentions to his daughter and often visited Weigersdorf.”’ 

Berthold still stared at the lawyer distractedly. 

“But it’s a joke, a rotten, stupid joke!” 

“Herr Tiirmer, the girl says she has never had anything to 
do with any other man. You, Herr Tiirmer, are the first.” 

“Well, we'll see whether people can fasten things I know 
nothing about on to me. It’s sheer blackmail.” 

“I must warn you, Herr Tiirmer, to be a little more careful 
what you say. Fraulein Hechner is my client.”’ 

Berthold forced himself to calm down. 

‘Please tell me what these people want.” 

“The father insists on your marrying the girl, but I think 
the matter might be arranged with a payment.”’ 

“T absolutely refuse to pay a penny. I assure you once more 
that I don’t know any Fraulein Marta Hechner. I’ve never seen 
her, never even heard of her.”’ 

“Herr Tiirmer, let me give you a piece of advice. You're 
young, and you're rich. This isn’t the first time this sort of 
thing has happened to you. You're already the father of four 
children, so a fifth can’t make any great odds.” 

“TI can only repeat that I have absolutely nothing to do with 
this affair, and I regard it as a piece of common blackmail.” 

“Very well, Herr Tiirmer. A man must decide for himself. 
The Courts will have to settle it. You are, if you’ll pardon my 
saying so, a devil of a fellow. How do you manage to bring it 
off? Won’t you let me into the secret of your seductive powers ?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

Gosch left the office, shaking his head. 

Thus had the Bautzen Don Juan become the father of his 
fifth child. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE news of Marta Hechner’s charge against Berthold Tiirmer 
spread like a flood. 
Cc 
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Over the early glass of beer in Glaser’s wine-shop Hechner, 
who had drunk too much, had threatened to put a stop to the 
games of that young wastrel, the Bautzen Casanova. 

‘‘He’s got to marry the girl!’ he shouted, banging his fist on 
the table. “If the blackguard thinks he can ruin my daughter, 
he’ll find he’s mistaken. Marta will soon show him. Then he 
can get his children at home instead of going about forcing his 
way into respectable houses and getting innocent girls into 
trouble.”’ 

Ears were pricked at all the tables. Not a word of this 
exciting news was to be missed. It provided grist for all the 
tongue-waggers, male and female, of Bautzen. 

Curious glances were directed towards Hechner’s table, 
to get a look at the poor deceived girl. A lewd gleam showed in 
these backbiters’ eyes as they stared at Marta’s buxom figure. 
The men’s mouths grew moist at the corners, and many a tongue 
licked over hot lips. Wineglasses were raised at shorter intervals 
to slake the inward burning. 

““Donnerwetter |! The lad has taste,” thought these ‘respect- 
able’ Bautzen citizens. Their thoughts trailed homeward to 
their wives’ wretched figures, and comparisons were made to 
the disadvantage of the latter. Indeed, it was only helplessness 
and innate stupidity that prevented many of these gentlemen 
from imitating the Bautzen Casanova. 

Marta Hechner sat with downcast eyes. Her father’s talk 
made her long to sink under the table. The lie rankled in her 
heart, and she felt like an animal being put up for sale. Ina 
whisper she begged her father to stop, but he turned on her 
angrily, and went on louder still. 

A regular parade past the table began, men who could not 
get a good view of Marta from their own places strolling past the 
pair and staring impudently down at the unhappy girl. 

Landowners from the neighbourhood and further afield 
became absorbed in what Hechner was saying. It provided them 
with a fresh sensation to retail to their wives ; the story would 
relieve the monotonous loneliness of the country. Many who 
did not know Berthold Tiirmerenviedhim, They decided to have 
a good look at this Casanova and perhaps get to know him. You 
never knew what it might lead to. Even if there was no chance 
of acquiring his power over women, there was always the possibi- 
lity of learning some of his tricks, or perhaps picking up a 
discarded mistress of his who knew something of the libertine’s 
methods, 
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Councillor Professor Eisenberg had died, and Frau Lene Mayer 
had been called in to lay out the body. She came waddling 
up in a great fluster, her nose a brilliant purple. She had just 
heard of Berthold Tuirmer’s latest outrage from Frau Waceck, 
the wife of the head waiter at the Central-Automat, who had it 
red-hot. Frau Mayer’s imagination got to work. It was not 
enough for her that Berthold Tiirmer should merely have seduced 
Marta Hechner, she invented a further development: that 
Marta’s sister was also about to become a mother. 

The professor’s widow and her married daughter forgot 
their mourning for the departed professor and listened open- 
mouthed to Frau Mayer’s news. The dressmaker who had come 
to try on the mourning almost swallowed, in her astonishment, 
the dozen pins she was holding between her lips. 

Tiegel the chemist, with beaming face, handed out the news 
to his customers with every powder, pill, bottle of medicine, or 
piece of sticking-plaster. Indulging in his usual platitudes, he 
repeated his views about withdrawing Berthold’s right to conduct 
business, and his regrets that such remedies as the rack, pillory, 
and whipping-post had been abolished. He declared that at 
the next session of the City Fathers he intended to move the 
banishment of the delinquent. 

At dinner he forbade his daughter to pass the abandoned 
young man’s shop, except on the other side of the street. The 
result of this was that the girl called at Turmer’s during her 
father’s afternoon nap and bought two-pennyworth of green 
paint, but unhappily she did not set eyes on the popular hero. 

That day the shop on the Corn Market had a record turnover. 

In many Bautzen households great trouble was caused by 
wives or daughters demanding money on every possible and 
impossible excuse. As unnecessarily generous stocks of all the 
household articles Tiirmers supplied had already been bought 
in, such as soap, soft-soap, brushes, dusters, etc., the ladies were 
now forced to fall back on dyes, beeswax, mothballs, and paint- 
brushes in wholesale quantities. Husbands and fathers cursed 
this sudden and expensive passion for cleanliness, and incidentally 
wondered how it was that resolves to polish and scrub floors, 
whitewash ceilings, or redecorate rooms came to nothing, 
despite the lavish supplies of material. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


BERTHOLD TORMER had gone to Uncle Heinrich’s in the Spree- 
strasse to relate the visit of Gosch the lawyer. 

The old gentleman was beside himself. 

‘“‘Well, where did you get to know her ?”’ 

“I don’t know her. I’ve no idea who she can be.”’ 

“You can tell me all about it, Bertie. Your uncle knows a 
bit about these things.” 

“But, Uncle, can’t you see I’m telling the truth? I didn’t 
even know that any such person as Marta Hechner existed until 
to-day.” 

The old man looked at his nephew in despair. The open 
glance and genuine emotion convinced him that Bertie was speak- 
ing the truth. 

“Yes, but how is it the girl is trying to implicate you ?”’ 

“The whole thing’s nothing more nor less than low-down 
blackmail.” 

“But why should they hit on you, my boy °?”’ 

“Can’t yousee? You know the nickname they gave me after 
that silly rumour that I had three bastard children ?”’ 

“Oh yes. The ‘Bautzen Casanova’. It still sticks to you.” 

The old man chuckled to himself. 

“IT know. And that made it easy for this scoundrel Hechner 
—lI’ve found out something about him since, from Zeck—to 
brand me as the seducer of his immaculate daughter and the father 
of her child.” 

“Good lord! It’s a bit thick! But what about the girl ?”’ 

“How should I know? She'll probably do what her father 
wants.” 

“What are you going to do now ?” 

“T’ve already been to see Schaffstein, the lawyer. He has the 
matter in hand.” 

“But just think, Bertie my boy, just think of the scandal it 
will cause. Wouldn’t it be better to settle it with cash ?”’ 

“T’ve no intention of doing that. The scandal can’t be 
avoided, anyhow. These people will see that everyone knows 
about it.” 

Even while Berthold was on his way back to the town, he 
ncticed people staring at him, and knew that Bautzen had already 
got wind of the affair. The women and girls looked at him ques- 
tioningly, and the flappers thrilled when the abandoned creature 
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glanced at them in passing. As he walked by the Zwinger, he 
heard someone behind him say aloud : 

“Just imagine that boy, the father of five or six children | 
Why, he’s hardly weaned !”’ 

“No, not really! And with two sisters at once !”’ 

Berthold felt inclined to turn round and knock the scandal- 
mongers down, but he thought better of it. It would only make 
matters worse. 


CHAPTER IX 


AFTER laying out the beloved remains of Herr Professor Stadtrat 
Eisenberg, Helene Mayer waddled back in great haste to the 
Wendischer Kirchhof. She was already smacking her lips over 
the importance her sensational news would bring her, and was 
very disappointed when she found that it was already known. 

The women were standing at their house doors expressing 
horror at the loose morals of the younger generation. 

But Helene Mayer was still to enjoy a triumph. When Frau 
Schlitzer, with a leer, shouted out to her the news about Marta 
Hechner, the old woman stood arms akimbo, and let herself go. 

‘What °”’ shecried. ‘What? So you don’t know the whole 
story yet? He’s got the girl’s sister into trouble as well. She’s 
got a kid by him too !”’ 

The women stared. Several clapped their hands. 

‘“‘Two sisters at once! And the lad only twenty !”’ 


Trembling and white of cheek, Tilda Hasselmann stood in her 
room where her mother had left her. She thought she was going 
to faint. To think of Berthold Turmer having relations with two 
sisters at the same time, and both in trouble! Oh, what a low 
cad he was! She threw herself sobbing on the bed. The first 
three children she had long forgiven him. She had always said 
that advantage had been taken of his innocence. She had never 
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mentioned the matter on their evening walks ; but this outrage, 
this betrayal of her heart, she could never, must never forgive. 
While walking with her in the evening, pretending to be so shy, 
and pushing his play-acting to the point of never being able to 
give her a proper kiss, he had all the time been shamelessly 
carrying on with these two sisters. Oh, the beast, the criminal ! 
She would force her love for him out of her heart, and she would 
tell him so that very evening when they met. 


CHAPTER X 


DoRIS VON GRAZINGEN had secretly packed a few things into a 
fair-sized suitcase, told Frieda to place it in her little sports car, 
and driven out unnoticed down the long oak avenue to the gates 
of the castle park. 

In the village street geese, ducks, and hens fluttered in all 
directions out of the car’s way, and the moment Doris reached 
the high road, which forked at the end of the village, she let out 
the car at top speed and rushed towards Muskau at sixty miles 
an hour. 

“Well,” she said to herself, ‘I can’t help it if Papa does go 
red in the face; and Mamma will soon get over her headache. 
Once I’m married to Bertie, they’ll have to lump it.” 

In Muskau, Police Constable Schnake took Fraulein Doris von 
Grazingen’s name for the twenty-third time for furious driving. 

The car dashed out of Muskau along the highroad, and headed 
for Bautzen. 

In the long cherry-avenue the fruit was being harvested. 
Tall ladders were leaning against the trees ; men were standing 
on the highest branches dropping the dark red clusters into the 
baskets. | Everywhere there were children with stained mouths 
eating the fallen cherries, stones and all. 

Feeling hungry, Do1is stopped her car at a stall and bought 
two pounds of the luscious fruit. She laid the paper-bag beside 
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her on the driver’s seat and enjoyed her cherries, sticking three 
or four into her mouth at once and spitting the stones out on to 
the bonnet. 

Near Bautzen, Doris slackened speed and drove comfortably 
through the streets. As Lehmann’s cafe was being rebuilt and 
redecorated, she steered for the Post Office Square and drew up 
in front of Miiller’s. 

There, over red-currant tart and whipped cream, the landed 
nobleman’s daughter considered her situation. Her father would 
storm and curse, and threaten her beloved with his revolver. 
She, Doris, with a scream, would fling herself, arms outstretched, 
before her lover and cry to her angry parent : 

“Only over my dead body! Iam his or no one’s! I will die 
with the only man I love!” 

Her mother would soon recover from her migraine and go 
with the pair to Dresden to order the trousseau. 

The marriage would be celebrated with great pomp at Grazin- 
gen, and al] the landowners in Saxon and Prussian Lausitz 
would have to be invited. The rooms in the old wing of the 
castle must be put in order for their accommodation. Doris 
would insist on three gala days, the wedding-eve inaugurating 
the festivities. Then would come the wedding-service in the 
parish church, and the day would close with a ball, a reception, 
and a féte on the village-green for the tenants and villagers. 
In the morning of the third day they would set out in a long pro- 
cession of cars for Bautzen, where the civil marriage would be 
conducted at the Rathaus by the Burgomaster. At noon a 
great dinner would be given in the banqueting-hall of the Hotel 
zur Krone, with the fathers of the city as guests ; after which the 
company would drive home to the great castle, where a Venetian 
night would conclude with a gigantic firework display. 

Then the young couple would start on their honeymoon-trip 
in two great Horch touring-cars. Doris and her husband 
would have the model she had seen illustrated in the sporting 
papers as victor in the Alpine races, and the second, carrying 
the maid and luggage, would be specially fitted with wardrobe 
trunks and the latest travel equipment. It would have to be 
ordered immediately after the betrothal. 

The happy pair would carry their bliss southward and spend 
two months in Italy and France. 

While Doris was building her castle in the air, the waitress 
had three times asked whether she required anything more. 
Absorbed in her dreams, adding tile after tile to her edifice, 
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she had each time nodded and her attendant slave had 
brought her more of the same dainties. 

At last Doris glanced at her wrist-watch and saw that it 
was already nearly twelve o'clock. To her great astonishment 
the waitress presented her with a bill for four double-portions 
of currant-tart and whipped cream. She paid hurriedly and was 
soon driving towards the Corn Market. 

Musch jumped aside with a curse as a small car swept 
suddenly past him through the gateway, threaded its way 
deftly through the piles of vats and packing-cases in the yard, 
and pulled up sharply at the foot of the staircase. 

Doris sprang nimbly from behind the steering-wheel and 
looked about her inquiringly. Seeing Musch gaping wide-mouthed 
at this impudence, she called to him peremptorily : 

‘Hi there, young man’’ (Musch was fifty-nine), “are you 
deaf? Bring my bag up!” 

Musch thought a thunderbolt had struck him. He came 
forward slowly. Great heavens! He knew this one! It was 
the von Grazingen young lady. What did she want in his young 
master’s house ? Could his master .. .? 

“So you're coming at last? Look lively! You seem a bit 
hard of hearing.”’ 

Just at this moment Wenzel, returning from a delivery round 
with his van, drew up in the gateway, for the car was blocking 
the entrance. He had heard the little lady’s last words, and 
grinned all over his face at seeing his sworn enemy being put in 
his place. 

Musch was complctely at a loss. He could not treat this 
countess with the surly gruffness which was customary with 
him, so with slow deliberation he picked up the case and little 
handbag from the car and stood motionless. 

“Go on ahead and announce me to Herr Berthold Tiirmer,” said 
Doris in the commanding tone she had inherited from her father. 

Musch climbed the staircase without a word, and Doris 
followed him, inwardly trembling. Her courage was slowly 
beginning to run out. 

Frau Gips, Berthold’s old housekeeper, was very astonished 
to see the young lady. 

“Herr Tiirmer is not yet at home, but he will be back before 
long.” In her bewilderment she was wiping her hands on her 
clean apron. 

“Send word down to the office to let Herr Tiirmer know I 
am here.” 
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“Herr Tiirmer is not in the building, gracious lady.”’ 

“Then I'll wait for him here. Take me to his room.” 

Doris was amazed at the refinement which characterized all 
the rooms. She compared them with those in her father’s 
castle, where there was so much lumber among the many fine 
old pieces. 

Indeed, everybody who had enough culture to appreciate it, 
wondered where the young man got his taste from. 

Berthold had introduced some wonderfully fine furnishings 
among the massive old pieces which had belonged to his parents. 
Genuine paintings or first-class reproductions adorned the walls. 
The lighting-cquipment was unique, and had been made according 
to Berthold’s own ideas. All the rooms contained valuable 
carpets and tapestries. The dining-room had been panelled 
with oak, and the walnut ceiling was supported by artistic 
beams. In the reception-room, once the parlour, were grouped 
baroque and Louis XVI furniture, with cabinets containing 
beautiful knick-knacks and real porcelain against the wall and a 
spinet in one corner. Pictures by Spitzweg, Watteau, and Kaul- 
bach hung on the walls, which were covered with a dull green 
silk. 

Doris’s surprise increased when, without waiting for Frau 
Gips’s invitation, she entered the smoking-room, which was 
furnished with massive paltsandve furniture and huge arm- 
chairs. She had now revised her original decision to re- 
furnish the whole place when she took up residence. These 
rooms were already habitable, and her own apartments should be 
furnished with the same choice taste. But with the domestic 
staff she must insist on having herown way. That old man who 
had brought up her cases would hardly look well in livery on 
ceremonial occasions, and the old lady, too, was a shade anti- 
quated. She, Doris, would be her own housekeeper, and the old 
lady could help the French chef in the kitchen. 

“Herr Berthold !’’"—Musch had assumed the right to address 
the young man by his Christian name—‘‘Herr Berthold, there’s 
a crazy young woman waiting for you upstairs.” 

Berthold started in terror. Could this Marta Hechner be 
storming his house already? His first thought was to bolt at 
once. Turning again to Musch, he asked hastily : 

“Is her father here too ?” 

‘No, the baron hasn’t come with the gracious lady.” 

“Baron? What baron? How long has Hechner been a 
baron ?” 
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“The young lady upstairs is the Countess von Grazingen.” 

Berthold stared at Musch in bewilderment. He couldn't 
make out what he meant. 

“The Countess von Grazingen ? What does she want here ? 
Why doesn’t she settle her business with Fraulein Claussen ?”’ 

“She doesn’t want to buy anything. She’s come with her 
luggage and gone straight upinto the house. She’s been rushing 
about through all the rooms.” 

“Where is she now ?”’ 

“IT don’t know. When I came down she was in the lavatory.” 

Berthold ran into the shop, which was thronged with customers, 
girls and women. All heads twisted round as Berthold entered. 
A hundred questions rattled out in the space of a minute. In 
some cases curiosity turned to sympathy. Heavens! How 
strained the poor fellow looked! How interesting that little 
tragedy made him | 

Berthold stood in the middle of a group of women, obligingly 
answering question after question. Nor would he have got away 
as quickly as he did, had not Zeck come to his assistance and 
announced that Herr Tiirmer was urgently wanted on the 
telephone from Dresden. 

Promising to come back to the shop at the end of the telephone 
conversation, Berthold vanished behind the office door. 

The shop now split into hostile parties. Many, had they been 
able to get at the poison-cupboard, which was decorated with 
death’s-heads, would not have shrunk from murder. They 
could not understand the young man having so little self-respect 
as to forget himself with the daughters of a fish-hawker. 

‘Heavens, what taste!’ said young Frau Doktor Linder, 
‘‘They’re bound to smell of fish !’’ 

“Chacun 4 son gout,” replied the wife of a town official. 

These provincial ladies, who always got so excited about the 
loose habits of the women and girls in the capitals, referring to 
these places as hotbeds of vice, could whip their perverted 
imaginations into unrealizable dreams of adventure. They 
were restrained from sin only by lack of opportunity, not by any 
strict moral code. 

Berthold paid no attention to the letters which Inge Claussen 
had laid before him. Slamming the office door behind him, he 
rang for Frau Gips. 

The old lady at once came downstairs. She looked at her 
young master excitedly. 

‘Look here, Frau Gips, is that young lady still upstairs ?” 
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“T should just think so. She’s sitting in your room looking 
at the Chinese drawings.” 

“Be good enough to send her away.” 

“She won't go. I’ve told her she ought to wait downstairs, 
ae she only answered, haughty-like: ‘I'll wait for Bertie up 

ere.” 

Berthold stared. 

“What did she say? What was that? She said she was 
waiting for Bertie ?”’ 

“Yes, them werc her very words : ‘for Bertie’.”’ 

The young man was stunned. What was going on now? 
Had all the women gone mad together? What did this crazy 
countess want with him ? He could only remember her vaguely. 
She had been pointed out to him by an acquaintance at a ball 
in the Burgergarten. We had never been introduced to her, and 
she had certainly not noticed him on that occasion. 

“Go back upstairs, Frau Gips, and tell Fraulein von Grazingen 
I’m sorry, but I can’t see her.” 

“But, Bertie dear—I know you speak English perfectly 
—why don’t you want to talk to her ?” 

Berthold and Frau Gips turned round in horror. Doris was 
standing on the stairs, looking down at the pair with an expression 
of amusement. 

Frau Gips recoiled, and Berthold’s power of speech failed him. 

Doris came down the stairs. 

‘Please leave me alone with Herr Tiirmer.” 

Berthold signed to the housekeeper not to go. Frau Gips 
misunderstood and fied upstairs as fast as her old legs could 
carry her. 

Doris stepped up to Berthold and looked him fixedly in the 
face, ‘‘Herr Tiirmer, you mustn’t think me mad or over-excited. 
Although I’m only seventeen, I know something about the world.” 

The young man did not answer. 

‘Won't you ask me to sit down ?” 

“Please, gnddiges Fraulein."’ He pushed forward a stool and 
stood with his back to the writing-table. His hands, behind 
him, pressed the bell-push to summon Inge Claussen. 

The stenographer came in with letters for signature. 

“My dear young lady, will you please leave me alone with 
Herr Tirmer. Berthold will call you.” 

“Fraulein Claussen .. .” 

“That will do,” Doris interrupted, ‘Later. if you please, 
Fraulein.” 
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Berthold clenched his teeth. 
“Herr Tiirmer, to come straight to the point: you must 
marry me.” 

“But, Fraulein von Grazingen . . 

“You, and none other. I’m not a neurotic girl, and I’m 
emancipated enough to make a proposal to the man I love.” 

Slowly Berthold recovered himself. 

“Fraulein von Grazingen, you speak as though there were 
no need for me to be consulted.” 

“Am I not beautiful enough for you? Do you know my 
father is one of the richest landed proprietors in the district ? 
Six thousand acres of land. Good arable, rich soil. We're 
going to have a record wheat harvest this year. The oats and 
barley are doing well too ; and if the potatoes get enough rain 
in August and September there’ll be another record. One 
hundred and ninety milking-cows and three hundred head 
of young stock. Five forests, with our own keepers to look 
after the game.” 

Berthold pressed the bell summoning Herr Zeck. 

“Why don’t you say anything, Herr Tiirmer? I love you. 
I inherit the whole estate from Papa. I’m his only child.” 

Herr Zeck knocked at the door and, without waiting to be told, 
entered. 

“Later, mein Herr,” Doris called to Zeck, ‘‘Come again in 
half an hour.” 

“But Herr Turmer rang ?” 

“Leave me alone with my fiancé. He can come later, can’t 
he, Bertie ?” 

Herr Zeck vanished. 

Berthold had come to the end of his patience. He glared at 
the girl with flashing eyes : 

“Fraulein von Grazingen, I am obliged to tell you frankly 
that I don’t love you, and have no intention of marrying a hundred 
and ninety milking-cows. Nor do the three hundred head of 
young stock attract me. Your potatoes leave me completely 
cold, and you can keep the five forests, including the keepers. 
Iam not going to let you marry me !” 

“How handsome you are when you're angry !” 

“Well, now you know what I think, be good enough to leave 
my house.” 

“I’m not going !” 

“Fraulein von Grazingen, be sensible. If anyone finds out 
you're here, you'll be compromised.” 


1’ 
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“That’s just what I want. You can’t drive me out by force.” 
“Then I'll leave the house myself until you come to your 
senses. And I’ll get into touch with your father.”’ 

Without waiting for an answer, Berthold left the office. 

Doris threw herself into the armchair and screamed with 
laughter. 

Outside, the young man had another crowd of ladies to deal 
with, and not for another quarter of an hour, during which he 
went in terror lest the demented countess should follow him into 
the shop and raise a scene, did he find it possible to make his 
escape. 

Evening had now drawn on, and Berthold decided to take a 
walk in the direction of the Prottschenberg to calm his excited 
nerves. 


CHAPTER XI 


HASSELMANN, the master-baker, was known as a thoroughly 
respectable citizen. He was steady and industrious, but had 
never had any luck, and all his life had had to scrape and worry. 
Besides Tilda, he had two other children, neither of whom had 
turned out well. The eldest daughter, Agnes, had gone astray 
in Leipzig and had not been heard of for years. Fritz, the 
youngest of the family, a rickety, sickly cripple, was in a home. 
Since Agnes’s disappearance a great change had come over 
the father. He had become sullen and secretive, and when 
upset by business worries, would get drunk, the effect of which 
was to make him liable to outbursts of furious rage. Living 
as he did, in constant fear lest Tilda should go wrong, he was 
always warning his wife to keep a sharp eye on the girl, for 
mothers are more indulgent and sympathetic than fathers. 
Whatever anxiety Frau Hasselmann might have felt in the 
beginning about Tilda’s relations with the dissolute young man, 
her fears were now allayed by good Uncle Heinrich. The old 
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gentleman promised to watch over Tilda, and one day showed 
the mother a copy of his altered will, which bequeathed to Tilda 
half his considerable fortune. 

Who could blame Frau Hasselmann for encouraging the 
attachment between the young people and deciding to keep it 
from her husband until the time came for them to be betrothed ? 

That afternoon she had visited Uncle Heinrich, told him of 
the rumour concerning the two Hechner sisters, and announced 
to him with tears in her eyes Tilda’s decision to have nothing 
more to do with Berthold. 

The old chemist assured the woman that all the rumours 
about his nephew were untrue, merely the inventions of evilly 
disposed persons, and the worried mother went home somewhat 
relieved. 


CHAPTER XII 


LENE MAYER had hesitated a long time before deciding to 
inform Hasselmann, the baker, of her discovery. She had once 
witnessed one of Hasselmann’s outbursts of fury, and was afraid 
that if she told him that Tilda was meeting the Bautzen Don Juan 
in the evenings, in solitary lanes, the angry father might attack 
his informant. But her malicious disposition and love of scandal 
overcame her fears, and shortly before closing-time she entered 
the little shop in the Heringgasse. 

When she was alone with the baker, she asked for a dozen 
stale loaves for making crumbs, and got out of reach of his 
arm. Then, with an hypocritical expression of sympathy, she 
laid her swollen cheek on her shoulder and turned her eyes 
upwards to the ceiling. 

“Herr Hasselmann, you won’t be angry with me, but when I 
see you scraping and worrying, it really makes me feel very, very 
sorry for you.” 

Hasselmann laughed. 
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“How long have you had these kindly feelings, Frau Mayer ? 
They’re not like you. Idon’t know what the world’s coming to.” 

“You're right there, Herr Hasselmann, I don’t know either. 
What with the children so wicked and ungrateful and mothers 
fondly winking at daughters’ carryings on with loose men behind 
hard-working fathers’ backs |” 

The blood left Hasselmann’s face and his eyes glowed. He 
thought the old woman was casting reflections on his lost daughter 
Agnes. He swung up the hinged board of the counter and strode 
up to the terrified woman. 

Mother Mayer had also turned pale, except for her nose, 
which still showed a lurid red. 

Hasselmann gripped the old woman by the blouse and shook 
her till the seams split. 

“Who gives you the right to drag up old stories about the 
private concerns of people you’ve nothing to do with? What 
are my family affairs to you, you poison-spitting old toad.”’ 

“But, Herr Hasselmann, you’re hurting me. I’m an old 
woman. I only wanted to save Fraulein Tilda from that rotten 
Tiirmer lad. I’m very fond of her.” 

“What’s that about my girl? What are these lies they’re 
saying now, you old witch ?” 

Hasselmann’s whole body was trembling. His finger-nails 
were tearing the old woman’s worn blouse. 

“I'mnotlying. It’sGod’struth!’’ Sheblurted out. “You 
slave here while Tilda goes walking out in the evening with 
that Tiirmer, who’s already got children by five girls—the chap 
from the Corn Market.” 

“If you’re lying, God have mercy on you! Now get out, 
and quick |’ 

Hasselmann shut up the shop and went over to the inn on 
the other side of the street. 

“What’s the matter with you, Hasselmann ?”’ the landlord 
asked. ‘You look all pale.” 
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CHAPTER XIII 


At Grazingen Castle the household were all assembled at seven 
o'clock on the veranda for supper. The fact that Doris had 
not appeared for midday dinner had worried nobody, for the 
girl, when out in her car, used often to invite herself to dinner at 
Muskau, or with friends on the neighbouring estates. But for 
supper she was always punctual. 

Her parents waited a little after the gong had sounded, and 
finally the servant was sent up to find out whether the girl was by 
any chance asleep. 

Ten minutes later the whole castle was thrown into commotion. 
The baron had found his daughter’s letter, informing him, in the 
style of a film romance, that she was hurrying to the man of her 
choice to make him happy. Her father and mother were not 
to worry, but were to begin preparations for the betrothal 
festivities. 

Herr von Grazingen reeled off a volley of curses ; the mother 
collapsed in tears, and declared over and over again that this 
scandal would be the death of her. Her husband roared at her 
to calm herself, and upbraided her for her loose methods of 
bringing up their daughter. 

The chauffeur was summoned on a bicycle from the neighbour- 
ing village, and shortly afterwards the large car was sweeping 
at top speed along the high-road. The headlights shone faintly 
in the twilight. In the west the sun was sinking in a glow of 
purple- and blood-coloured clouds framed in gold. 

Herr von Grazingen had made up his mind to shoot the 
seducer out of hand. He had stuck his revolver in his pocket 
and was muttering curses between his teeth. He’d show the 
chit what it means to bring disgrace on a family. A fine thing 
for the richest heiress in the district to be caught by this shop- 
keeper, this blackguard whose whole energies were devoted to 
bringing bastards into the world ! 

Suddenly Herr von Grazingen’s heart stopped beating. Good 
God! Supposing the fellow’s guile had succeeded with Doris! 
Supposing she was already the scoundrel’s victim and had fled to 
her seducer because of the consequences of their connection ? 
Yes, the swine must die! He should expiate his misdeeds with 
death! A halt must be called to his outrages on innocent girls. 

Two days before, Herr von Grazingen had heard that fish- 
hawker’s statements in the wineshop. Another girl betrayec 
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by the ruffian! Could Doris be possessed by the devil? What 
could have come over the women to make them fall for the cur ? 
He, Grazingen, had seen the fellow : a snivelling young whipper- 
snapper with a smooth face and a pair of sheep’s eyes. What 
could the world be coming to for such things to happen ? 

“Wait, my lad,” thought Herr von Grazingen as he clenched 
his fists threateningly. ‘You've finished with your swinish 
tricks. I'll show you!” 


CHAPTER XIV 


WHEN, in the early twilight, Tilda Hasselmann left her father’s 
house on the Wendischer Kirchhof, she did not notice her father 
come out from behind the church on the other side. 

At a considerable distance, the baker followed his daughter 
purposefully. His face was pale, and his eyes flamed. He was 
drunk, but walked upright, lips tight-pressed. His brain was 
awhirl. He meant to get to the bottom of this story ! He wasn’t 
going to have that business with Agnes all over again. One 
strayed daughter was enough. His respectable home should 
not be smirched a second time. He’d teach the fellow to lead 
young girls astray! Rich gentleman! Only the day before 
yesterday, in his shop, his lady customers had been discussing 
the scandalous story of the two sisters. They had talked of the 
six children. Hasselmann now remembercd the strange way 
they had kept glancing at him. 

Beyond rose the silhouette of the local prison. Involuntarily 
the baker’s eyes swept over it. Only a short time before a 
murderer had been executed there. He began to reflect. No, 
he would not go as far as murder, but he would give the young 
fellow something to remember all the same. 

Tilda walked with a heavy heart along the deserted lanes. 
Her mother had tried to persuade her not to break with Berthold, 
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but she was determined. A man who held the innocence of 
girls so cheap, who could force his way into a house and seduce 
two sisters at the same time, was devoid of all honourable feeling. 
She must not, could not marry such a wastrel. How could he 
imagine such a thing? With her, he behaved as though he had 
no experience at all of love. Hadn’t he almost broken her nose 
with his teeth in trying to give her the first kiss? She had felt 
a slight pain for days, and there had been a small bruise on the 
bridge of her nose. 

Tilda went down the Domgasse, along the Fletschergasse and 
under the arch of the Nzkolaiturm to the Ntkolatkirchhof. 

The sun had long sunk in the west, and only a faint glimmer 
of the departing day was traceable in the sky. In the east, 
dark night-clouds were rising, and from time to time summer 
lightning lit up the hills. 

Berthold was already waiting by the ruined church. He 
was sitting near the family vault screwing up his courage. To- 
day he would get things clear with Tilda. Once they were married 
these idiotic stories which dogged him like mysterious pursuers 
would end. To-morrow Uncle Heinrich must go to the baker 
and ask for Tilda’s hand on his nephew's behalf. True, he was 
little more than twenty years old, but he owned a prosperous 
business, was a man of means, and could lead a happy life with 
Tilda. In the summer they would travel, and later he would 
build a beautiful summer villa on a piece of land he had inherited 
on the side of the Prottschenberg, and there live wonderful days 
with his wife and children. Then all the Bautzen women could 
go to the devil. 

Tilda came up to Berthold and said softly : 

“Good evening, Bertie.” 

“Good evening, Tilda. Here already? Er... it’s very 
close this evening.” 

“Bertie, all is ended between us two. You must marry one 
of the two sisters, so that at least one of the children will have a 


real father.”’ 
“Tilda, you don’t believe that nonsense? There’s not 


a word of truth in it, darling.” 
“No, Bertie. I forgave you the first three children, but that 
you could do such things while we loved one another |” 


Tilda sobbed softly. 

Berthold was in despair. A sob rose in his throat, and his 
eyes smarted. He snatched at Tilda’s hand. 

‘Please believe me, Tilda. I have no children. It’s all 
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invention, lies, blackmail. J don’t know why people say these 
things about me. Thereseemstobeacurseonme. Everybody 
is trying to make a fool of me. Come, Tilda, be kind, you’re 
the only one I love.” 


“Caught you, have I!” 

Hasselmann stood before the terrified pair. 

Tilda had sprung to her feet with a scream ; Berthold rose 
slowly. Hasselmann’s white face stood out against the black 
marble obelisk behind him. 

“You beast, you scoundrel, you bandit! You've seduced 
my girl!’’ The words were jerked from the father’s mouth. 

“Tt isn’t true, Father.” 

“Shut your mouth, you shameless baggage! You're like 
your sister.”’ 

“It isn’t true, Father.’’ 

“‘Herr Hasselmann,I...1...” 

“There, you blackguard! Take that, and that |!’ 

“‘Father, for heaven’s sake.”’ 

At the third blow Berthold went down. His head struck 
hard against the granite edge of a cross. Blood spurted from 
his mouth and nose. He could not get up again. 

ag had thrown herself upon her father and was clinging 
to him. 

Hasselmann struggled with her. His senses were clearing. 
Seizing his daughter by the wrist, he dragged her between the 
rows of graves towards the entrance. 

Tilda tried to get back to her lover, but her father pulled her 
roughly through the Nikolai Gate. 

Berthold got up, dazed, unaware that blood was running from 
his mouth and nose over his shirt and suit. He felt a sharp 
pain at the back of his head, and mechanically put his hand to 
the place. The fall had made a large wound. He tried to stop 
the bleeding with his handkerchief. 

He reeled out of the churchyard. Every now and again 
he was forced to stop, overcome by his weakness. Gradually 
he recovered a little and crept along the walls of the dark, 
narrow lane. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Doris voN GRAZINGEN was displaying an endurance which 
frightened Frau Gips. Instead of leaving the house, she had 
unpacked her cases in the smoking-room. Armchairs, writing- 
desk, bookcase, smoker’s table, and the big round table in the 
centre of the room were covered with clothes, hats, brushes, 
scent-bottles, and the most intimate lingerie. 

At half-past seven the crazy girl went into the dining-room 
and in firm tones ordered Frau Gips to serve supper. 

The old woman went to ask Herr Zeck’s advice, but he 
only shrugged his shoulders and advised her not to worry, as the 
pretty little lady was really Herr Tiirmer’s fiancée. She had 
told Zeck so. 

The distracted old woman crept upstairs, and laid the small 
table in the dining-room. 

During the meal, Doris made herself very agreeable, inviting 
Frau Gips to sit down, and asking her all kinds of questions 
about her fiancé. She showed special interest in Berthold’s food 
and habits. 

After supper, Doris lit a cigarette and asked Frau Gips to 
come with her into the smoking-room. There she pressed the 
old woman, who had looked in horror at the unpacked lace 
chemises, knickers, and pyjamas, into a deep armchair. 

“Tell me, Frau Gips, do women often come to see my Bertie ?’’ 

Frau Gips stared helplessly at her questioner. 

“You needn’t be afraid to tell me. What happens before 
marriage is neither here nor there ; the main thing is that he has 
sown his wild oats.” 

The housekeeper’s eyes turned desperately towards the door. 

“But, begging your pardon, gracious lady, Herr Turmer is 
such a steady man.” 

“Yes, yes, I know all about that. And father of four living 
children and two still to come. The Bautzen Casanova |” 

This was too much for the old woman. 

“You ought to take shame; a young lady of such a good 
family, using such low expressions | Herr Berthold is the steadiest 
young man in Bautzen or anywhere else. All these things people 
say about him are a pack of lies.” 

“You're a good woman, and I think it’s very sweet of you to 
stand up for Bertie like that. But you needn't mind what you 
say to me.” 
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Doris lit another cigarette and blew the smoke through her nose. 
“Listen, Frau . . . Frau... what was your name exactly ?” 
“Gips.”’ 

“Well, Frau Gips—funny name isn’t it >—my dear Frau Gips, 
just show me the portraits of the women dear Bertie has had 
affairs with.” 

“Fraulein von Grazingen, Herr Tiirmer isn’t that kind of man: 
he has never had any affairs. He’s much too respectable a 
gentleman.” 

“Oh, drop all this palaver. It’s too frightfully tedious, Frau 
Zement.”’ 

‘““Gips, gracious lady.” 

“Did he always receive the girls in the evening ?”’ 

Frau Gips sat with lips pressed tight together and head raised. 
Suddenly she listened. The front-door bell was ringing furiously. 
Doris turned her head towards the door. 

‘‘Ah, here’s Bertie now.”’ 

“Herr Tiirmer doesn’t ring. He has his key.” 

“Then it must be a lady to see him. I’m curious. But this 
will be the last !” 

Heavy masculine footsteps sounded on the stairs. A bass 
voice roared out, and Wenzel answered. 

Doris turned pale. Her courage was deserting her. 

“Lord! Papa!’ 

Frau Gips had sprung to her feet and rushed to the door. But 
before she reached it, Herr von Grazingen was on the threshold, 
armed with a dog-whip. His eyes glared wildly round the room 
in search of something. 

They came to rest on the gowns and lingerie. 

Frau Gips fled to the dining-room door. 

Grazingen slowly advanced upon Doris, lashing his legs 
furiously with the whip. 

Doris cowered in terror behind the high back of an armchair. 

“You young wanton! So you've got your things ready for 
the night! Where’s this young blackguard ?”’ 

The girl slowly raised herself. She had thought her father 
was going to strike her. 

“Will you answer me! Have you no shame? A daughter 
of Kurt Hann von Grazingen running into the house of a twenty- 

ear-old shop-assistant ? Where have you learnt these tricks ? 
as he treated you like the other five? If he has, I’ll kill you 
both !”’ 

‘“‘But, Papa, I’m marrying him. I love him.” 
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‘‘But I don’t love you, Fraulein von Grazingen.”’ 

Unnoticed by either, Berthold had entered. 

Von Grazingen wheeled round. 

Berthold’s face was swollen and discoloured. His light 
summer suit was soaked with blood down the front and at the 
neck. His hands were trembling. Wenzel had tried to keep 
him back on the stairs, but Berthold had thrust the man aside 
and had come striding up. Now he cared nothing for anyone. 
He was going to have this settled. He would soon have this 
aristocratic young goose and her father put outside. He was 
determined to be rid of all these lunatic women. 

Von Grazingen did not at first recognize Berthold. He eyed 
the young man with some consternation. 

Doris gazed wild-eyed at her “‘fiancé’’, unable to repress 
her horror at his appearance. Heavens, what a sight ! 

Berthold advanced towards Herr von Grazingen. 

“Will you be so good as to take your daughter away from here, 
Herr von Grazingen. I don’t want anyone, least of all your 
daughter.” 

The nobleman controlled himself. He misunderstood the 
situation, thought the young man had attained his ends and was 
now trying to wash his hands of his victim. 

Threateningly the infuriated father advanced, and without 
a word lashed Berthold several times over the head and face 
with the dog-whip. 

Doris, shrieking in horror, hurled herself upon her father. 

“For heaven’s sake, Papa! He has done nothing wrong. 
I came here entirely of my own free will. He doesn’t even know 
me |” 

The landowner stood breathing heavily, his whipraised. His 
face was deathly white. In his daughter’s words he divined the 
truth His rage then vented itself on Doris. 

Berthold was blinded. One blow had struck across his eyes, 
nose and temples. He merely heard the falling of the lash, 
and Doris screaming in pain. The blows fell in quick succession. 
The young man groped his way forward, fell over a rug, struck 
his forehead on the foot of the massive bronze standard-lamp, 
and lay motionless. 

In horror Grazingen held his hand. He was overwhelmed 
by shame and fear. He looked quickly at the fallen man and 
turned him over on his back. Doris lay whimpering in a large 
armchair. 

The door was thrown open, and Wenzel, with a heavy stick 
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in his hand, rushed in, followed by Frau Gips and Musch. The 
coachman made as if to rush at the landowner, who was kneeling 
beside Berthold, but Musch and the housekeeper held him 
back. 

Herr von Grazingen was completely overcome. He was 
ashamed of having given rein to his temper, and in particular he 
was horrified to think that he had beaten his grown daughter. 
He turned to Frau Gips. 

“Quick, bring water and bandages! Herr Timer has fallen 
down !” 

Frau Gips cried aloud. Herr von Grazingen raised the 
unconscious man from the floor and carried him to the sofa. 
There Berthold’s head came to rest on a delicate lace-trimmed 
nightdress belonging to Doris. The dainty material was stained 
red with his blood. 

Musch telephoned for the family doctor, asking him to come 
over as quickly as possible and bring his instruments. 

Frau Gips brought a bowl of water, and Doris and her father 
washed the gaping wound on Berthold’s forehead and cooled 
his battered face. Wenzel stood by them, wiping the tears 
from his eyes with his forefinger. Voices came from the street. 

Bautzen citizens, on their way home or out for a walk, had 
heard Doris’s screams. Some workmen had laughed, and one 
of them said : 

“The Bautzen Casanova at it again! She doesn’t sound 
as if she liked it !” 

When the screams grew louder, the men’s interest increased. 
The libertine’s reputation with women aroused their thirst for 
sensation. Then a bass voice roared: ‘What are we standing 
here for? Break in the door. The swine must let that poor 
girl go.” 

Men at once crowded through the front door, which had been 
left open, and stormed up the staircase. Their obscene fancies 
were already imagining the scene they would find. Most likely 
the fellow would already have torn off the girl’s clothes and she 
would be dashing wildly round the room pursued by this satyr. 

Great was their astonishment when the scene in the smoking- 
room met their eyes: the landowner kneeling beside the sofa 
bandaging the Don Juan’s forehead. 

Hearing the noise at the door, Wenzel turned. When he 
saw the vacant faces of the intruders, their leering eyes fixed 
on the bare shoulders of Doris who crouched whimpering in the 
armchair, unbridled fury seized him. Picking up the club, 
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which he had droppcd on the floor, he dashed at the newcomers 
and belaboured them over the head with all his strength. 

Amid curses and abuse, the troop trampled and tumbled 
down the stairs, followed by the maddened Wenzel, who continued 
to swing his club mercilessly until he had driven them all into the 
street. 

Meanwhile someone had called the police—no other than 
Tiegel, the chemist. Belly and brain heavy with beer, he had 
been on his way home from the Casino, when the tumult in the 
Corn Market had brought him to Tiirmer’s house. Without 
so much as enquiring whether the outcry that a girl was being 
assaulted was in any way true, he had run as quickly as his flat feet 
allowed to the police-station, and shouted to the constable on 
duty that a serious outrage, perhaps even a sadistic murder, 
had occurred in Berthold Tiirmer’s house. 

Three police had dashed to the Corn Market, followed by 
Herr Tiegel himself. 

When the policemen reached the house, the door was just 
closing behind the doctor. 

The sergeant knocked, rang, and demanded admittance. 

Wenzel, from behind the door, yelled : 

“Clear out of this! There’s nothing for you here !” 

The sergeant repeated his demand, adding for greater 
emphasis : 

“In the name of the law !’’ Whereupon Wenzel sent through 
the closed door a challenge which, having regard to the thick 
oak planks of which the door was built, it was impossible even 
for the doughty Bautzen police to accept. 

Then someone discovered Herr von Grazingen’s car drawn up 
at the adjacent corner. The chauffeur, knowing his master, 
and guessing that Doris had been catching it, winked, and said 
mysteriously that the Herr Baron had been having a little 
argument with the gracious Fraulein. 

Herr Tiegel, to add interest to the situation, then declared 
that the landowner had arrived at the very moment when 
Ttrmer was about to outrage the girl, had struck down the low 
rascal and mortally wounded him. 

In the meantime Dr. Starke had skilfully dressed Berthold’s 
wounds and the injured man had regained consciousness. 

Herr von Grazingen, standing at the head of the bed, was 
expressing his regret in pleading tones : 

“Herr Tiirmer, just imagine yourself in the position of a father 
who finds his daughter surrounded by unpacked under-linen in 
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the smoking-room of a man who has the reputation of a libertine. 
I beg you earnestly to forgive my loss of temper. Iam ready 
to give you every Satisfaction.” 

Berthold smiled painfully, offered his hand to the giant, and 
said : 

“You acted quite rightly, but the cause, the little outburst 
of high spirits on your daughter’s part, was very harmless and 
innocent. Just before I came home, another father had attacked 
me, and in that case, too, it was all a mistake. I’m sorry the 
gracious lady has been so compromised.” 

“Herr Ttirmer, there is only one way out, and I beg you to 
let me take it.” 

“Which way ?” 

“Only a matter of form, to throw dust in the eyes of the 
scandalmongers and shut the gossips’ mouths. As I say, a mere 
form that need not be carried through.” 

“Please make yourself clear, Herr von Grazingen. You can 
rely on me.” 

“Listen quietly to what I have to say. To-morrow we'll 
put a notice of your betrothal to my daughter in the Bautzen 
papers. Then, in a few months, we'll cancel the arrangement 
quietly.” 

This solution was the last thing Berthold had expected. He 
reflected a moment. He thought of Tilda. She had broken 
with him only a few hours before, and after the incident with 
her father a union wasimpossible. The word of a man like Herr 
von Grazingen was as good as his bond, and the announcement 
of the betrothal could do him no harm. 

“I agree, Herr von Grazingen, I consent willingly. Besides, 
I intend to go away for a considerable time by the first train 
to-morrow.” 

“Then my daughter shall remain at home for the time being, 
and later I’ll send her to relatives in East Prussia.” 

The Bautzen gapers were persistent. They collected in 
groups when Wenzel came out of the house to call Herr von 
Grazingen’s chauffeur. 

The police-sergeant was Just about to enter the house, when 
Herr von Grazingen emerged with Doris, wrapped in a long 
cloak, entered the car and drove rapidly away. 

The presence of the landed proprietor, who was well known 
to the police, was sufficient assurance that there had been no 
crime. The sergeant glared furiously at the chemist, and then 
his anger vented itself on Wenzel. 
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“Hi, you there! What’s that you shouted through the door 


just now? You'llpayforthat!" 

“Will it cost any more if I say it again?” asked the old 
coachman. 

“You'll see |” 

“Well, all right, then, if you like—from the other side of the 


door.” 
And Wenzel slammed the door, turned the key twice, and 


pushed in the heavy iron bolts. 


Mrs. Grundy was busy that night in sleeping Bautzen. She 
flew down the chimneys and in at the open windows. Whispering 
spitefully, wallowing in indecency, she left her smutty traces 
everywhere. She inflamed the obscene imagination of these 
provincials, whose empty lives left their brains open for any 
kind of filth. 

Respectable citizens, with reputations high above all that is 
impure, crept to their wives and retailed to them exaggerated 
forms of the story of the Bautzen Casanova and his latest coup, 
just as if they had witnessed it in person. 

Tilda Hasselmann had sobbed herself to sleep. Her father 
on his return had ordered her to pack her things, for he 
was going to take her next morning to his old friend and 
employer, the miller in Horscha. There she must learn to 
forget her lover, and become a sensible girl again. 

At three in the morning Wenzel brought out the closed 
carriage, and Berthold took leave of Uncle Heinrich. He would 
not be back for months. He intended to supervise the manage- 
ment of the business from a distance, and Uncle Heinrich was 
to keep an eye on the shop. 

The old uncle promised his nephew everything, asking him 
only to write often and to put all worries out of his head. 

Berthold thanked him, and gave his final instructions about 
the business. Then the carriage drove through Bautzen, idyllic 
in the morning twilight, towards Horka, where the young man 
intended to catch the first train for Berlin. 

The rubber-tyred carriage rolled smoothly over the high road. 
Berthold reviewed the events of the last twelve months. He had 
raised the old business to unimagined prosperity, increased five- 
fold the capital of Tiirmers’, and developed the business 
along new lines. He pondered his strange adventures, and 
could find no solution to the riddle of his reputation of libertine 
and father of six illegitimate children. He had been racking 
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his brain over this for years, ever since the day when his uncle 
and the pastor had made their first reproaches. It was from 
that day that the women had begun their persecution. He 
had done all he could to rid himself of his halo as a Don Juan, or, 
as they called it, Casanova, but had not succeeded. Fresh 
amorous adventures were constantly being invented about him, 
seductions of which he was completely innocent. His life had 
been almost ruined. Who could be responsible for this obscene 
trick ? 
The man responsible, Wenzel the coachman, who had played 
his trick with the best of intentions, was sitting less than two 
yards in front of the young man, chuckling to himself. 

“T let him have it twice !_ Twice !—that ruffian in the shako |” 

Doris von Grazingen had driven home beside her father 
without a word. Her shoulders and back were smarting. At 
every jolt of the car on the high road she clenched her teeth in 


She would never survive this shame. She, the heiress of 
Grazingen, to be beaten by her own father! She would pay him 
out. She wouldn’t die, but she would bury herself alive. As 
soon as her shoulders were better, she would run away to a 
convent. She had made up her mind to turn Roman Catholic 
and take the veil. In her grandmother's old press there were 
piles of Brussels lace which Doris would have made into a large 
veil for her initiation. The lace would suit her. 

She had almost completely forgotten Berthold Tiirmer. 


CHAPTER XVI 


WuHEN Bautzen awoke to another working day the story 
of the night’s adventure spread through side-streets and alleys. 
In each house something was added, often a great deal. Like an 
avalanche it swept forward, carrying with it fresh listeners, tale- 


bearers and exaggerators. 
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While near the Corn Market people kept fairly close to the 
facts, as rumour spread westward towards the Spree it began 
to swell like a rising loaf. This leavening process was most 
pronounced in the narrow alleys of the old quarter. Between 
the prison and the castle not a single house was missed until the 
peak was reached in the square by the Wendtscher Kirchhof. The 
news then flew eastwards across the Spree to the newer parts 
of the town, and here the story was that young Herr Ttrmer, 
the Bautzen Casanova, had been arrested for sadistic murder, 

All faces, both of men and women, radiated cynical and 
malignant satisfaction. People were already anticipating the 
trial and thinking of the executioner’s block in the state-prison 
outside the town. 

When Tiirmer’s shop was opened, there was an invasion. 
The assistants had already heard the rumours, and they thoroughly 
enjoyed obeying Herr Zeck’s and Uncle Heinrich’s instructions 
to answer all questions with mysterious grimaces. 

Frau Lene Mayer had a great day running from house to 
house by the Wendtscher Kirchhof. 

At first her story had merely related how Berthold Tiirmer 
had strangled the girl in his house, but by the time she had paid 
her third call marks of vicious bites had been found all over 
the victim’s body. 

At Hasselmann’s, Frau Mayer had little luck. This woman, 
whose calling was to wash human beings, though only in the 
form of corpses, received from Mother Hasselmann, busy 
with a heap of washing, some stinging clouts across the face 
with a wet rag soaked in soapsuds originating from Tiirmer’s 
‘shop. The suds so filled the astonished Frau Mayer’s mouth, 
nose, eyes, and ears that she was unable to convey all the lurid 
details of her story. 

“There !’’ cried Tilda’s mother. “‘And the next time you go 
blabbing to my man, I’ll take a cart-whip to you and stop your 
wagging jaws for good !” 

Frau Mayer ran howling to the police to report this outrage, 
only to receive a further rebuff from the sergeant. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


HERR HASSELMANN and Tilda were walking in the burning 
sun along the Bautzen to Férstgen road. Neither spoke a word. 

Hasselmann carried a rucksack packed full, on top of which a 
big travelling-case had been strapped. 

Tilda’s eyes were swollen and inflamed with weeping. Her 
thoughts were in Bautzen with Berthold Tiirmer. Whatever 
her father might do to Berthold, she would never desert her lover. 
Her heart belonged to him, to him alone. Never could she love 
another man. 

Three hours later they reached the little town of Klein- 
Saubernitz, where they called at an inn. 

Tilda drank only a cup of barley-coffee and did not touch the 
big cake her father had brought out of the rucksack. She was 
again in tears. 

As they were leaving, they were met at the door by the 
parcel-woman from Stein-Oelsa. The old woman knew Hasselmann 
and got off her bicycle. She was in a great state of excitement. 

“Herr Hasselmann, Herr Hasselmann! Oh, there’s Fraulein 
Mathilde too! Have you heard about the murder in Bautzen ?” 

The baker was filled with horror. Good God! Had the 
young fellow died from the blows he had given him in the church- 
yard, or the fall against the gravestone ? 

The same thought filled Tilda’s mind too. She looked at 
herfatherinterror. Supposing he had killed Bertie! She turned 
ashen pale and had to sit down on the bench in front of the house. 

Hasselmann tried to speak, but could not bring out a word. 

Again he saw the silhouette of the prison rise before him. 
A feeling of paralysis crept through his limbs and forced him on to 
the bench beside Tilda. 

“You won’t have been in Bautzen, or you couldn’t have 
helped knowing. Young Tiirmer has murdered a girl in the 
house on the Corn Market. They say it’s a murder of passion. 
Good lord! What’s wrong with Fraulein Mathilde ?” 

Tilda had collapsed on the bench in a faint. 

Hasselmann hired a trap from a farmer and drove on to the 
mill at Horscha. He silently thanked God for not having made 
a murderer of him, and also for rescuing his child from the hands 
of this assassin. Tilda would get well again at the mill. Under 
the tall oaks in the grounds, beside the kind-hearted, handsome, 
and charitable miller’s wife, the forces of youth would counteract 
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this shock. The good woman would have a beneficial influence 
upon his daughter. She was herself childless. 

Hasselmann had known the miller for many years. They had 
met as wandering apprenticesin the Rhineland. The rich miller’s 
son had been glad to meet a fellow-countryman in those strange 
surroundings, and in later years, when the miller was married 
and himself in control of the mill and large bakery in Horscha, 
he had given Hasselmann a job in the bakery. Hasselmann had 
met his own wife in the idyllic village of Férstgen, not far from 
Horscha, so that they all came from Lower Lausitz and had 
clung together like one family. 

The miller’s wife put Tilda to bed, and her warm heart went 
out to the poor girl. 

The same evening Hasselmann returned to Bautzen on foot, 
feeling happier now he knew his child was in good hands. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


‘SEX appeal” was a phrase not many people in Bautzen under- 
stood, but that did not prevent them airing it on every possible 
occasion, imagining, as they did, that it implied something wicked 
and spicy. Children frequently had their ears boxed by their 
parents for using it. 

Though the rumour of sadistic murder had, to most people’s 
regret, not been substantiated, there was, all the same, plenty 
of excitement. 

Some children had found in the Nikolai churchyard a blood- 
stained straw hat bearing the initials B.T. and the name of the 
maker, Scott of London. There were bloodstains on the corner- 
stone of the Tirmer family vault, and bloody finger-marks on the 
gravestones and along the wall. The trail led as far as the 
Grosse Brudergasse, and there vanished. A police-dog sent in 
from Dresden by the midday express took it up, but lost it_at 
the meat-market. 
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The hat was identified as Herr Berthold’s property. 

Inquiries at Tiirmer’s house produced no result, except the 
news that the young man had driven away in the carriage. 

The bomb burst when the evening editions of the Bautzener 
Nachrichten and Tageblatt issued a quarto sheet announcing 
the betrothal of Berthold Tiirmer and Doris von Grazingen of 
Grazingen Castle. The excitement of the Bautzeners rose to 
fever heat. Those who had spread the rumours of murder were 
overwhelmed with scorn and curses. The women were intrigued, 
and once more Mrs. Grundy got busy. 

It was generally agreed that this betrothal, which was sure 
to be quickly followed by marriage, had come none too soon. 

“There'll be another seven months child!’ the gossips 
said relentlessly. 

When on the following Sunday Frau Hasselmann went to 
see her daughter and showed her the announcement, Tilda struck 
Berthold Tiirmer out of her life for ever. 

Tiegel, the chemist, had to visit a watering-place, as the 
result of an attack of jaundice. 


CHAPTER XIX 


BERTHOLD TURMER had taken a small furnished flat in Clause- 
wiizstvasse, in the west end of Berlin. 

In a week his wounds were so far healed that he was able to 
substitute plaster for the bandage. 

Immediately after his arrival he had written to Uncle 
Heinrich asking him to get in touch with Tilda at once and 
explain everything. 

Not until a week later, after he had sent two express letters 
daily and several telegrams, did Berthold receive Uncle Heinrich’s 
reply, and by the same post his letters to Tilda came back marked 
“refused”, The letter he had addressed to Tilda’s father 
also lay among the others unopened. 

Uncle Heinrich wrote consolingly. Ignoring all questions 
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on the subject of Tilda, he mentioned only that Berthold’s 
sweetheart was no longer in Bautzen and that some time must 
elapse before she could recover from the frightful blow the 
betrothal announcement had caused her. 

Berthold was in despair. He sent letter after letter, telegram 
after telegram, and received them all back unread. 

Uncle Heinrich had been to Hasselmann’s in person, and had 
explained everything to him—that the announcement was only 
a matter of form, that his nephew had never pursued or seduced 
women, and that he, Uncie Heinrich, had bequeathed Tilda half 
his fortune. 

It was allno use. The master-baker remained obdurate and 
asked Uncle Heinrich to leave him and his child in peace ; he 
would never give his consent to the attachment. 

Having obtained Tilda’s address from the girl’s mother, who 
was still hopeful of a happy issue, Uncle Heinrich drove out the 
following Sunday to Horscha. 

The old gentleman was well received at the mill, and enjoyed 
the habitual bounteous hospitality of the miller and his wife, 
but he did not see Tilda. He had to go away without achieving 
anything, but consoled himself with the thought that time would 
smooth things over. He wrote to Berthold in this strain, and 
urged him to have patience. 


CHAPTER XX 


BAUTZEN was awaiting a new sensation—Marta Hechner’s suit 
against Berthold Tiirmer. 

A few weeks before, Marta had given birth to a baby boy. 

The whole of Bautzen crowded to the Court. As early as 
seven in the morning, women, armed with sewing, provisions, 
and books, had formed a queue in the hope of finding a seat. 

Berthold had come over by car from Berlin during the night. 
He slept until nine o’clock, and shortly before ten drove to the 
Court in a closed car. 

The room was packed, and oppressively hot. 
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When Berthold entered, there was a rustle of women’s 
clothes and a suppressed murmur. The judge had to warn the 
ladies to respect the dignity of the place and refrain from any 
expression of their feelings ; otherwise he would be compelled to 
clear the Court. 

Lorgnettes and opera-glasses, which had been trained on the 
defendant, were confiscated for the duration of the case by the 
usher, acting on the judge’s orders. 

The ladies found the young man even more interesting than 
before. His pale face, and the scar across his forehead, beyond 
doubt the consequence of a duel (no one thought of a standard 
lamp and a gravestone), lent something satanic to his face. This 
was the verdict of the ladies. The gentlemen of Bautzen could 
see nothing in the least interesting in Berthold, one even 
venturing the opinion that he looked very stupid, a piece of 
profanity which loosed upon him a battery of withering glances. 

Many had expected that the fiancée would also attend the 
Court, and were surprised to find the young countess absent. 

Marta Hechner sat with bowed head on the witnesses’ bench. 
She did not dare raise her eyes, and gave her evidence in such 
a low voice that the president had several times to ask her to 
speak up. 

When Marta’s attention was drawn to the sacredness of the 
oath and she was warned of the consequences of perjury, she was 
seized with violent trembling. She took the oath almost in a 
whisper, and then, in view of her condition, received permission 
to give her evidence seated. 

During the preliminary questions it came out that Marta had 
been seduced three days after her sixteenth birthday, very close 
to the limit which would have been fatal to the delinquent, 
the seduction of minors involving imprisonment. 

‘Where did you get to know the defendant ?”’ 

“At the Niesky garden-féte.” 

Berthold looked upin astonishment. He had never been toa 
village féte in his life. 

‘How did you get to know the defendant ?”’ 

“At our fish-stall,” cried Hechner the fishmonger. 

“You must keep quiet. The witness must answer for herself. 
Well, how was this acquaintance made ?”’ 

‘“‘He bought some smoked flounders.” 

Berthold could not refrain from smiling, and this brought 

down upon him the wrath of the judges. 
“Did the defendant make a strong impression upon you ?” 
E 
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Marta, at a loss, did not reply. 

‘How long did this acquaintance last before the declaration 
of affection ?” 

“It happened the first evening, while we were dancing at 
Schamer’s.’ 

‘“‘And when were you seduced, and where ?” 

“The following Sunday, at our house. There was no one else 
at home.” 

When Berthold was giving his evidence, he stated briefly that 
he had never been to a country féte, nor had he ever been in 
Niesky. He declared that he now saw Fraulein Marta Hechner 
for the first time in his life, and that the whole story had been 
invented with a view to blackmail. 

‘“‘Where were you when this country féte at Niesky was taking 

lace ?” 
: “T can’t remember now. I don't keep a diary of all my move- 
ments.’ 

Berthold Tiirmer, in view of his reputation, was not believed, 
and was ordered to provide for the little Karl Hechner. 

“T shall appeal.” 

Robbed of the sensation they had hoped for, the Bautzener 
ladies and gentlemen left the Court. They had expected exciting 
revelations, and now it had all fizzled out very tamely. 

Hechner was sitting in the Ratskeller, getting drunk to celebrate 
the result of the case. He chuckled to himself as he drained 
glass after glass. He intended to pocket the monthly alimony 
himself. 

Marta had asked leave to go forastroll. The air in the room 
was heavy with the fumes of alcohol and made her feel ill. 
Passing through the town, she came to the Burgergarten, and 
stopped suddenly on the Kronprinzen bridge. The president’s 
words to her before she had taken the oath came back to her mind. 
she had committed perjury, and saddled this handsome man with 
the paternity of her child. She sighed. Would she not give 
herself away? In the village there were witnesses who had often 
seen her with the electrician and watched them kissing. One 
day it would come out that she had deliberately committed perjury, 
and then she would be sent to prison. Better to die at once ! 
At a height of thirty-five metres the stone bridge spanned the 
little river, which here flowed at its swiftest. Fourteen people 
had already thrown themselves from it and put an end to all 
their earthly sorrows. No, she could not go on living with her 
sin! It was too late to confess her guilt now. 
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Prison ! 

Her father had almost beaten her to death,fhad dragged at her 
hair, to force her to declare Berthold Tiirmer as her seducer and 
the father of her child, and as a result the child was dreadfully 
sickly, subject to constant convulsions—God’s punishment. « 

To die, to be swept away by the rushing water down there 
and be free of all her sorrows |! 

With a scream she swung herself over the stone balustrade, 
hurtled into the depths, and struck the grass thirty-five metres 
below. She had miscalculated her jump, and lay at the water’s 
edge, crippled. A few moments later she died, after a vain 
attempt to say something. 


CHAPTER XXI 


A cRY of rage swept through the town. The poor girl’s death 
aroused universal pity. The feelings of these dull, torpid 
philistines of the little town were whipped into excitement. 

“Murderer! Assassin!” they all shouted, forgetting their 
own share in the guilt—the guilt of branding a man as an 
abandoned scoundrel by their spiteful chatter and innuendo, 
with which no consciousness of their own limitations had 
interfered, despite the fact that up to now, apart from the 
Marta Hechner case, there was no proof of his alleged crimes. 

It did not occur to one of these hypocrites to consider whether 
Berthold Tiirmer was really responsible for the fate of the dead 
girl. A few months before, no one would have had the slightest 
faith in anything old Hechner said, and Marta’s statements would 
also have been received with reserve had any other man been 
concerned. Appearances were against Berthold. Six children 
had been fathered upon him, and in the course of that day’s 
proceedings the number had been reduced by one, for it had 
come out that only one of the Hechner sisters had been his victim. 

The only proof was Marta Hechner’s child and her evidence 
on oath. Of the other four, one had been invented by Wenzel 
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the coachman, and three were gifts from the corpse-washer, 
Lene Mayer—who, in this case, acted also as midwife. 

These judges, whose senile minds were no longer capable 
of distinguishing obvious romance from genuine truth, never 
thought of examining the evidence closely, nor would they stir 
a finger to ensure justice being done to the accused. It was a 
case of conscious and unconscious envy of one who had set himself 
outside the laws of middle-class morality and who was so rich in 
erotic adventure. Like an ugly ghost of memory, the thought 
shot through their petrified brain-centres that in their own youth 
they had never succeeded in achieving a real experience. Such 
adventures as had fallen to them had always been of the kind 
that anyone can buy for money. 

The attitude of the wives and daughters of the town had for 
years been arousing an uncontrollable, but never expressed, 
hatred against Berthold Ttirmer in the pitiable heads of these 
citizens who had to judge between guilt and innocence. 

Down with justice! Up with the hypocritical morality of 
the provincial |! 

Hechner, a few months earlier an outcast from society, 
despised for his untrustworthiness, had all at once become an 
object of pity to the thoughtless masses, and popular fury was 
directed against one whose conscience was undisturbed by any 

ult. 
es The justice of the people is the justice of God. 

“Stone him !’’ was soon the cry, and, thoughtless as parrots, 
the crowd took it up. 

Berthold Tiirmer, the innocent fool who had thought that 
Justice would give credit to his innocent face and words, had, 
after the case, hurried to the best lawyer in the town to entrust 
with the appeal this member of a guild which is in a position to 
confuse justice and injustice at will. 

The learned gentleman, who also had the title Dr. Jus. on 
his brass plate, at once expressed himself convinced of his client’s 
innocence, while thinking to himself: ‘What on earth can the 
woman have seen in this young fool ?”’ 

Relieved in a double sense, for the learned man had pocketed 
an advance fee of 200 marks, Berthold left the lawyer's house and 
made his way towards the Wendischer Kirchhof. 

The chatterers narrowly escaped lockjaw when the “‘crimina]”’ 
was seen entering Hasselmann’s house. Mouths and hands 
were all set going, lips pouring out ugly words, while hands were 
busy clapping, pointing, and poking in the ribs. 
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“It’s no use, Herr Tiirmer, you can’t talk my husband round ; 
and Tilda has done with the affair too.” 

“T can never think that of Tilda, Frau Hasselmann. There’s 
nothing fickle about her. She has sworn to me so many times, 
and again the last night we were together, that all her love was 
mine, and that she would never belong to another man.” 

Mother Hasselmann gave a pained smile. What a nuisance 
the young man was! She was convinced of his innocence ; 
perhaps she was the only one outside Berthold Tiirmer’s circle 
who was. She did not want to add to his troubles, and did not 
tell him that a new web of love was already being spun round 
Tilda in Horscha. She had visited her the previous Sunday, and 
the eyes of a devoted mother are sharp. 

Berthold sat on the old sofa with bowed head. His heart 
was heavy to the point of tears. What was the good of his 
riches, his flourishing business, his youth, if love was to be denied 
him for ever ? 

Cries rang through the window from the river bank. Frau 
Hasselmann glanced out, turned deathly pale, and cried, “Oh 
God !”’ 

Berthold sprang to her side and led her, half swooning, to 
the sofa. Then he also looked out of the window and saw 
people rushing to the Kronprinzen Bridge and pointing excitedly 
downwards. The young man’s eyes dropped to the river, and 
there, on the grass of the bank, he saw a bundle of clothes and two 
outstretched arms. Naked youths who had been bathing over 
by the weir were swimming vigorously towards the suicide. 

Berthold had given up the attempt to talk Herr Hasselman 
over. He felt it would be useless. He strode over the old square 
by the Wendtscher Kirchhof, which now lay deserted in the glaring 
midday sunshine. The sunlight fell on the old walls of the 
church ; butterflies fluttered heavily in the quivering summer 
air ; sparrows and a pair of finches were fighting for a few grains 
of corn in the little grass patches ; and a lark was trilling in the 
sky. The beautiful old square radiated an atmosphere of deep, 
idyllic peace. No noise of hateful men or women disturbed it. 
These God-made and, as religion teaches, God-like creatures, 
had all hurried to the Kronprinzen Bridge or were standing in 
their little yards and gardens—which stood on firm but treacher- 
ous rocks over the plashing waters of the Spree—looking, half in 
terror, at the bank where people were laying poor Marta Hechner’s 
battered body on a stretcher. 

Walking slowly, Berthold reached the Burgergarten. He 
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stepped into the shady garden, sat down gratefully, and was not 
disturbed. The waiters and other employees were hanging 
hazardously with half their bodies out of the windows which 
overlooked the bridge, in order not to miss a moment of the suicide 
drama by the river. 

Berthold did not know how long he had been sitting there. 
Suddenly a waiter stood before him and asked what he required. 

The young man looked up absent-mindedly, then pulled 
himself together, felt in his pocket, threw half a mark on to the 
table, and went away without a word. 

The streets were filled with groups of people excitedly dis- 
cussing poor Marta Hechner’s case and cursing the seducer 
who had the self-destruction of a young human life on his 
conscience. 

At the corner of the Lauenstrasse and Schulstrasse, Berthold 
Tiirmer was recognized by a group of old women. 

‘“Look—look ! There goes the murderer!” 

All heads were turned upon the unsuspecting man. 

‘What a nerve !”’ cried an ill-favoured young woman, sticking 
her hands upon her broad hips. ‘Just fancy him daring to walk 
about here |’ 

From the direction of the Kronprinzen Bridge came the little 
two-wheeled carriage under the rust-red canvas cover of which 
lay Marta Hechner’s broken body. Two men, one pulling and 
one pushing, propelled the vehicle. A police-sergeant, full of 
dignity and self-importance, strode alongside. Crowds of men, 
women and children followed. 

Berthold involuntarily came to a halt. He had no idea who 
lay in the ambulance. 

Many recognized him and stopped, while Marta Hechner was 
pushed on to the mortuary. 

Berthold Tiirmer suddenly found himself surrounded by a 
mass of screaming, pointing humanity. Hands were raised. 
Clenched fists were shaken in the air. 

“Murderer! Seducer! Ruffian! Swine! Knock him 
down! Throw him in the Spree !”’ 

With hoarse yells, the harpies screamed and shrieked. 

Blows rained on the young man’s head, face, and shoulders, 
Ugly, bony hands clutched at his jacket. 

Berthold struck out around him. The others’ blows fell 
more thickly. The cries of “Murderer! Criminal! Bandit !” 
filled the air and spread from mouth to mouth. 

The victim realized that the human beast was unleashed and 
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demanded a victim. Fighting his way through, he broke into a 
run, the whole rabble at his heels. 

Pushing and striking out with his fists, Berthold reached the 
Hauptmarkt and dashed across the square. Stones flew through 
the air, striking innocent persons and pursuers alike. 

The human beast was indeed loosed. 

Before the young man could reach the Rathaus a rough tripped 
him up, and he fell to the ground. Like madmen, the crowd pounced 
upon him, cursing and abusing him. Had not the police hastened 
up, Berthold Tiirmer would have been killed by the fists of his 
friends the Bautzeners. 

Berthold stayed two days at Uncle Heinrich’s, and then 
returned to Berlin. 


CHAPTER XXII 


TILpA, good faithful Tilda, soon recovered her physical health 
under the care of the miller’s wife, but her mental condition was 
not yet in equilibrium again. For this her father was chiefly 
responsible. He never lost an opportunity of sending his daughter 
all the unfavourable news he could collect about Berthold Tiirmer. 
The master-baker understood his daughter’s nature. If he had 
left her in peace, she would have got over the crisis more easily, so 
he was constantly reopening the wound. 

The century-old oaks in the park round the mill, the plashing 
mill-stream, the clatter of the machinery night and day as it 
crushed the corn grains, and the company of the miller’s house- 
hold, all had a soothing influence on the girl’s depressed mind. 

The miller’s wife suffered from a complaint common to 
almost all childless women: an almost fanatical passion for 
matchmaking. 

She had a plan already cut and dried for Tilda. In the 
neighbouring village Wilhelm Zinnicke, the son of the owner of 
Dominium Mohoiz, was trying to acquire a practical knowledge 
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of the secrets of landownership. As his father’s son, living since 
his birth on a large estate, he already knew all that a landowner 
really needed. At the Dominium he was to acquire a knowledge 
of large-scale estate management. a . 

The miller’s wife had her eye on Willy Zinnicke. This lusty, 
vigorous youth, who would one day inherit his parents’ extensive 
property together with a handsome capital with which to develop 
the estate, seemed to her the ideal husband for Tilda. 

It was the Micke shooting-festival which brought the young 
couple together. Willy was at once aflame, but Tilda missed in 
him the refinement and elegance of Berthold Tiirmer. 

The miller’s wife was already in despair, when a newspaper 
paragraph about the Hechner v. Turmer case, Marta’s suicide, and 
the attempt of the Bautzeners to lynch Berthold Tiirmer, 
brought Tilda on to the path she had in mind. 

The newspaper article had been sent to Tilda by Hasselmann. 


With horror, the girl read : 
IGNOMINIOUS END OF THE BAUTZEN CASANOVA 


The base way in which this son of wealthy parents dented his 
misdemeanour roused the indignation of those present in the Court, 
who expressed their feelings by loud boowng. These individuals 
think they can force their way Itke bandits into the houses of respect- 
able citizens and dishonour innocent girls with tmpunity. 

Justice was not influenced by the wealth of the defendant, nor 
by hts family connections. He was found guilty. It 1s only to 
be regretted that the law does not offer any means of rendering such 
libertines harmless for a long time. 

The brutality of this notorious young man, who truly deserves 
his nickname of ‘Casanova’, was finally confirmed when Marta 

‘ Hechner, the victim who had ended her life by her tragic leap 
from the high Kronprinzen Bridge, was carried past her seducer. 
When Berthold Tuirmer learned who lay in the ambulance, he laughed 
aloud and used coarse expressions with reference to the dead girl. 
The people of Bautzen gave hima lesson, and 1t 1s only to be regretted 
that the police intervened too early and so prevented Berthold Ttirmer 
from joining his unhappy victim in the mortuary. 


The following Sunday, at the Miicke shooting-festival, 
Tilda looked much more favourably upon Herr Willy Zinnicke, 
and did not refuse him a single dance. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


In the same block of flats as that which Berthold Turmer 
occupied in the Clausewitzstrasse at Charlottenburg lived two 
film actresses. 

Neither had any idea that the Bautzen Casanova was sleeping 
under the same roof as themselves. The young man had 
probably passed them several times, but it was certain that they 
had taken no notice of him. 

Berthold was living lonely, melancholy days. He managed 
the Bautzen business from Berlin, and had rented a small office 
in the Hansa quarter. Inge Claussen came to Berlin twice a 
week to settle urgent business matters with her chief. Al] the 
other days Berthold passed in desperate boredom, finding his 
only distraction in the great cinemas of the West End. 

Berthold often wondered why the Berlin ladies took little or 
no notice of him. His mirror told him that he was a handsome, 
interesting-looking young man, but this made no difference. 

The women and girls of the capital have a certain flair for men 
who are only outwardly interesting. This species they know by 
the name of ‘‘Bldde’, and ignore. It is better to look stupid and 
be in reality enterprising. 

Berthold was summed up at once. Only small shop-girls 
and cocottes would have anything to do with him, and these 
affairs were based entirely on material speculation. 

In order not to be entirely cut off from the life of his native 
town, apart from business, Berthold had subscribed to the 
Bautzener Tageblatt. In this, among the notices of betrothal, 
he one day discovered an announcement which attracted his 

attention : 


Willy Zinnicke, landowner’s son, and Mathilde Hasselmann, 
master-baker's daughter, announce thetr betrothal. 


His love for Tilda was already dying. Berthold had told 
himself that if Tilda had really and truly loved him she would 
have found ways and mcans to get into touch with him. Her 
love could not be that great, strong love which overcomes all 
obstacles. True love would have known instinctively that all 
the rumours about her lover’s way of life were lies. 

With a sigh, Berthold laid aside the newspaper he had been 
reading at breakfast on the balcony. He sat brooding, then 
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suddenly smiled, as he remembered a little cocotte who had 
talked to him quite amusingly one evening. Every second 
sentence she spoke had run: “Fullstop! Waste-paper basket !” 

How he would have liked to be able to say: ‘Full stop! 
Waste-paper basket |’? Why had he always been dogged with such 
bad luck ? Why had fate always cudgelled him? Washesucha 
sinner that God must punish him ? His mind turned to poor Marta 
Hechner. He had never known her, had never exchanged a 
word with her in his life. It was now clear to him that she had 
deliberately committed perjury and gone to her death as the 
direct result. The poor creature must have had a strong 
character, a character which another’s will could bend only 
temporarily. Such a girl would never in her life have broken 
faith with the man she had once sworn to love. 

Berthold felt once more the blows which he had suffered for 
Marta’s sake from the rowdies and harpies of Bautzen. Must he 
expiate the sins of a father who in his lifetime had acknowledged 
one right only, hisown? The young man was conscious of no 
sin. His whole life long he had enjoyed little sunshine, had 
spent his youth among the packing-cases in an old yard in the 
company of two old men of the people, both original types, but 
with hearts of gold. 

Never in his youth had he had companions of his own age— 
he had always been surrounded by older people. 

They had christened him the “Bautzen Casanova”. He had 
bought the work of this famous libertine and had tried in vain to 
discover in himself some resemblance to that great hero of amorous 
adventure He could not help smiling at the idea of his being 
compared with Casanova. 

Berthold remembered the little lady. “Full stop! Waste- 
paper basket !”’ 

They are happy people who can dismiss fate’s blows with a 
couple of words. 

A vision of his mother rose before his mind’s eye. Why had 
she bequeathed to him such sensitive feelings? Why had she 
not given him those little hints which can be given even toa child, 
to strengthen its youthful character and make it riper and readier 
to cope with life. 

Tilda Hasselmann had taught Berthold Tiirmer the lesson 
he needed to fit him for life among his fellow men. She had 
made a man of him. 

Berthold laid the Bautzener Tageblatt before him, carefully 
cut out Tilda’s betrothal announcement, and placed the little 
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cutting in his letter-case. It would serve to remind him that it 
is not only in law courts that false vows are made. 

The hooting of a car was heard in front of the house, and 
Berthold leaned over the balcony balustrade. Below, a car 
full of film people drew up. Next to the chauffeur sat the opera- 
tor, holding his camera between his legs, and between them a 
number of leather cases were packed. 

The star who lived in the Hochparterre was escorted to the car 
by the producer, a walking advertisement for one of the chief 
tailors of Berlin. She tripped lightly into the car, and the 
fashion-plate’s stolid face turned upward to the stories above in 
order to make sure that he was being adequately admired. 

In Berthold Tiirmer’s mind a resolve came to a head: why 
should he always stand as a spectator, watching them enjoy life, 
while he passed his days in ungratified longing away from the 
path of pleasure? He would bring about a great change in 
his way of living. He had been nicknamed the Bautzen 
Casanova without reason, but would now carn a right to it. 
They should see that he could justify his name. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


STRANGE rumours were astir in Bautzen. The local paper of a 
small neighbouring town one day published what was alleged to 
be secret information about a certain young gentleman from 
Bautzen who, in consequence of unpleasant incidents, had turned 
his back on his home town and was now making a name for him- 
self in Berlin and Paris by his amorous adventures with famous 
film stars. Names of German stars were mentioned who had 
not as yet been seen in any film, or only as supers. 

In Paris he was said to have so turned the head of a young 
French star that she had left her husband and run away to 
America with the young man. 

This little local paper was skilfully popularized in Bautzen, 
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and was circulated in the town to the extent of several thousand 
copies. 

The paragraph left no doubt as to the identity of the young man 
in question. 

The lust for sensation of the Bautzen ladies was once more 
exacerbated. They flocked to the Corn Market, and the boom 
which had flagged after Berthold’s departure from Bautzen, 
began to develop again. 

When Inge Claussen returned from Paris, whither she had 
been summoned by Berthold, she was pestered on all sides for 
details of the affairs of Berthold Tiirmer, who was in process of 
becoming a Don Juan ofinternationalreputation. Attempts were 
made to bribe Inge with all kinds of small attentions, but the 
young lady obstinately refused to speak. 

Doris von Grazingen, whose resolve to go over to Catholicism 
and become a nun had not lasted a day, arrived in the town in 
her new Horch car, which she could not resist displaying to 
Bautzen, and drew up resolutely in front of the druggist’s in the 
Corn Market. She busied herself for an unnecessarily long time 
at the wheel, in order to show the loafers, as well as the crowd of 
lady customers inside and in front of the shop, that she enjoyed 
certain rights there. Then Doris strode in purposefully, elbowed 
some excited women away from the counter, raised the lid which 
gave passage through it, and made her way to Inge Claussen in 
the private office, disregarding the disappointment of the ladies 
and Herr Zeck’s slightest puzzled expression, while in the shop 
the ladies commented acidly upon the downright way in which 
they had been treated by Herr Tiirmer’s “‘fiancée’—they gave 
the word an ironical intonation. 

‘““My dear young lady,” Doris von Grazingen began without 
any preliminaries. ‘‘My fiancée writes that you were with him 
in Paris. You can imagine how interested I am to learn whether 
the strange rumours that are going the round here are true. I 
wrote to Bertie, and he replied that you would tell me all 
about it.” 

“Can I see the letter, or just the passage, Fraulein von 
Grazingen ?” 

The blood rose to Doris’s face. She realized that she had 
been seen through. At a loss, she searched in her handbag. 

“I’m afraid I haven’t brought the letter with me, but I’m 
sure that, as Herr Turmer’s fiancée, you'll be good enough to 
believe me.”’ 

“Of course, Fraulein von Grazingen, of course; but I mss? 
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obey my employer’s instructions. Besides, Herr Tiirmer does 
not confide his private affairs to me.”’ 

“Fraulein Claussen, what truth is there in these rumours ? 
You are with Herr Tiirmer such a lot.”’ 

“T have only to do with his business affairs, and I know 
nothing about the other things.” 

“But you can trust me, Fraulein Claussen.’ Doris’s eyes 
sparkled. ‘‘What does she look like, this film actress ?”’ 

Inge shrugged her shoulders. “I don’t know what you are 
talking about, gracious lady.”’ 

The young aristocrat rose indignantly. 

“IT shall ask my fiancée to dismiss you. Your manner of 
speaking to me is offensive and impertinent.” 

With her head in the air, Doris swept to the door, but before 
she opened it she twisted her angry expression into one of 
triumph. 

Not one of the ladies in the shop had been got rid of. They 
all wanted to have another glimpse of the “‘fiancée”’ as she came out 
of the office. Fresh lady customers had come in, and the news 
was passed on to them red-hot. 

A few country people from the neighbourhood who were 
anxious to make purchases, became very angry when they found 
it impossible in the tumult to get any attention from the shop- 
people. 

When Doris von Grazingen came through the office door, the 
babel was immediately hushed, and the silence was so complete 
that Musch could be heard muttering to himself in his beard : 
“What a pack of fools !’’ 

“Herr Zeck,’”’ Doris said haughtily, “please have my tank 
filledatonce. I'll be backinamoment.” And without deigning 
to give the inquisitive women so much as a glance, she strode 
out through the front door. 

It took some little time for the ladies to recover, and then the 
chatter began again, like the cackling of a cartload of excited geese. 

Sophie Dalheim started the ball rolling. 

“Did you notice, Erna?” she asked Councillor Schiiler’s 
daughter. ‘‘Did you notice how slim she has got: and do you 
know she hasn’t been seen in Bautzen for exactly ten months ? 
Ten months !” 

Sophie Dalheim’s friend looked at her stupidly. It is the 
duty of councillors’ daughters to remain innocent and ignorant 
up to the birth of their first child. 

“Don’t look so stupid! You can get up after four weeks.” 
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“T don’t understand,” Erna answered with dignity. 

“Well, just drive over to Burk. There's a stork on a farm- 
house there who’ll explain it all to you, you little ninny. 

Whispers and giggles broke out on all sides. These ladies 
understood one another, and for them the cat was out of the bag. 

Berthold Tiirmer was now the father of his seventh child. 

When Doris von Grazingen returned half an hour later, more 
than fifty pairs of eyes were busy eagerly scrutinizing the young 
aristocrat’s figure. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THERE was to be no rest for Bautzen. When the spring buds were 
fully opened and Nature completed her gorgeous spectacle in 
wood and meadow, when the eye was delighted not only by 
the multiplicity of grasses, buds and flowers, but also by the 
brilliant stuffs of every hue appearing on the bodies and heads of 
the ladies, a fresh sensation burst upon the peaceful town with 
its respectable women, girls, and lords of creation who dared not 
say boo to a goose. 

This surprise was unwelcome, for it involved absolving a 
human being from guilt and acquitting him of a deed for which 
he had almost been lynched. 

Marta’s death had had anything but a sobering effect upon 
Hechner. The worm of guilt gnawed at his conscience. He 
tried to drown the creature in alcohol, but it was immune against 
the poison of wine, beer, or spirits. 

Hechner neglected his business and spent most of his time 
in public-houses. 

The dear country people, who cannot forget a scandal or 
anything that strikes them as extraordinary even after forty 
years and more, but hand it down from generation to generation, 
took delight in continually reminding the sot of his sorrow, 
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not from sympathy, but for sheer spite. These pious parishioners 
felt no remorse ; they were strangers to all noble feeling. Jaun- 
diced envy consumed their minds all their lives long, if only 
because a neighbour’s wheat was thicker than their own, or his 
sow had refrained from eating her litter. Neighbourly affection 
was a rare thing, and in their treatment of animals these people 
were rough and cruel. 

It was therefore no wonder that in the villages smallholders, 
artizans, and tradesmen should continue to turn old Hechner’s 
mind relentlessly to Marta’s death. 

Hechner’s younger daughter, who had with great difficulty 
kept her father’s business going by toiling day and night, tried 
in vain to keep the old man out of the bars. 

Sinking lower and lower, he furtively sold furniture, linen, 
and household utensils to get money for drink. 

The results of excessive tippling soon began to show themselves. 
Hechner took to striding through the villages talking to himself, 
his head sunk on his chest, while the children ran after him, 
egged on by their elders to play tricks on the drunken man. 

He tramped the countryside for miles around, often wandering 
aimlessly from village to village for days at a time. Then his 
daughter would set off to find him and follow his trail from inn 
to inn. 

The drink-sodden man would spend the night in barns and 
in the open fields, but never found rest; and when at last his 
daughter ran him to earth, it needed all her cunning to induce 
her father to return home. He would overwhelm her with abuse, 
and even strike her, but she did not allow herself to be scared 
away, and by dint of boundless patience would manage to bring 
him home, often many miles, avoiding the villages with their 
inns. 

Hechner would then lie in bed for days without stirring. 
Again and again he would try to pray. If he thought himself 
alone, he would carry on conversations with the dead Marta, 
and with tears in his eyes would ask her forgiveness. Then, 
the crisis over, he would set off across country again, his misery 
shaking the sick body, weakened by alcohol. 


Ober-Prauske was in holiday mood. It was the Monday after 
the shooting-festival, and some country folk were having a 
little celebration of their own at the Zum Heiteren Blick. 

Hechner had been three days on the road when, in a drunken 
state, he entered Ober-Prauske. He reeled along the village 
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street with a number of children dancing round him and screaming 
abuse. Stones and dirt pelted the poor wretch’s head and body, 
and every successful shot was hailed with screams of delight from 
the children, and also from the grown-ups, who were enjoying 
the spectacle to the full. 

One young hooligan sprang forward and tripped the drunkard 
up. Hechner fell on his face in the filth. General roars of 
laughter greeted this heroic deed. The fallen man tried to get 
up, but kept falling back into the dirt. Not a hand stirred to 
take hisarm. Not one of the inhabitants wanted to put an end 
to the entertaining spectacle. 

A motor-cyclist who had come spluttering along the road 
stopped at the sight of the man lying in the mud and helped him 
up. He took him to the Zum Heiteren Blick, washed the dirt 
from his face, and cleaned up his clothes. 

The excited guests, like the others of all ages, stared in 
astonishment at the man’saction. It was incredible to them. 
They all thought this must be some relative of Hechner. 
It was unthinsable that a stranger should do such a thing. 

When the motor-cyclist had set old Hechner on the bench 
in front of the inn door, he remounted his machine. 

‘Hi l’’ shouted one of the guests. ‘‘Aren’t you taking your sot 
of an uncle with you ?”’ 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourselves, letting your children 
plague a drunken man !” the man answered indignantly. 

“What’s it got to do with you?” roared a man who was 
standing in the doorway swinging a beer-bottle over his head. 

The cyclist went away, for threatening faces on all sides 
warned him to take care. ‘‘The hard-hearted rabble!” he 
muttered as he rode away. 

Hechner was somewhat sobered by the fall and the cold 
water. 

He was weeping quietly to himself. Two men seized his 
arms to lead him into the inn. He pushed them away and cried 
more bitterly. The boy who had tripped the drunkard up picked 
up a lump of dirt and threwit athim. Then the tormented man 
rose, hurled himself at the youth, and struck him a blow which 
sent him flying under a farmer’s cart which was coming along 
the road. The wheels passed over his chest, and blood spurted 
from his mouth. 

Though no one could say exactly what had happened, Hechner 


was suddenly seen lying on the ground bleeding from two 
knife-wounds. 
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In the Niesky infirmary Hechner made a confession, which 
brought to light the fact that he had forced his daughter Marta 
to commit perjury, and that Berthold Tiirmer’s paternity of 
her child was his own invention. He gave the name, trade, and 
correct address of the G6rlitz electrician. 

Six weeks later Hechner was transferred to the asylum, and 
during his second night in this institution he hanged himself in 
the garden. 

That same night Marta’s child died in terrible convulsions. 

Hechner’s confession was published verbatim in the news- 
papers of Bautzen and neighbouring towns. It attracted a 
great deal of attention. The pcople at first felt ashamed, but 
Mrs. Grundy, creeping up to a gossip, whispered in her ear: 
“All lies! Old Hechner was bribed with Berthold Tiirmer’s 
money, and the Press as well’’—and by the following day not a 
soul any longer believed in Berthold’s innocence. 

This time the chemist, Tiegel, let his tongue get the better 
of him, and made a remark to a friend of Uncle Heinrich about 
the bribe. With his eyebrows raised and his right forcfinger 
laid along his nose, he said: “I have it from a sure source. 
The old sot got five thousand marks from the Tiirmers to make 
that false confession. I—’’ and here his forefinger shot from 
his bulbous nose to his chest—‘I’ve seen the receipt with 
my own eycs.”’ 

Three hundred marks’ fine, four weeks’ imprisonment, 
to be bound over for three years to keep the peace, and 
publication of the judgment in the Bautzen gapers—such was 
the sentence passed on Tiegel for malicious libel. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


In the mill at Horscha a girl was sitting who was shortly to be 
married. She wasreadingallthe reports of the Hechner-Turmer 
case and the sentence passed on the chemist. 
Recently Tilda Hasselmann had thought little of Berthold 
Tiirmer. Nearly a year had elapsed. In the winter she had 
F 
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enjoyed good times with her betrothed, Willy Zinnicke, and the 
miller and his wife. There had been masked and other balls 
at Niesky, and these, together with theatres and Sunday skating 
expeditions, had scattered the ugly shadows of the past. 

Tilda had often asked herself whether she loved the man to 
whom she was betrothed, and always had been forced to turn her 
thoughts to other subjects, as she was afraid to admit the truth— 
that Willy Zinnicke was a really good man, but that she did not 
love him. 

Her kindly host and hostess, and her work in the house, had 
helped her to get away from this inward struggle. 

But when Tilda saw the report of Hechner’s confession, the 
memory of Berthold reawoke with all its old vividness. She 
cried for whole nights as she became increasingly conscious that 
she had played a part in this great wrong which had been done 
to Berthold. She ought to have held to him in the time of his soul’s 
need, instead of calmly accepting her fate. She ought to have 
fled to him from the mill and told him that she trusted him, 
that her love should support him in his struggles. But she had 
deserted him. She now realized her loss and felt that it would 
sadden her whole life. 

Tilda convulsively crumpled the newspaper between her 
hands, and tears streamed from her eyes. 

“Too late, too late !’’ she whispered toherself. “It’s no use 
crying over spilt milk.” She was sure that her disloyalty 
would long ago have driven her out of Berthold’s memory. 

A week later Tilda Hasselmann became Frau Zinnicke, and 
the morning after the wedding she cajoled her husband into a 
promise that the first boy should be christened Berthold after 
his ‘‘Grandfather”’. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


FRESH paragraphs and articles about Berthold Tiirmer were 
constantly appearing in the newspapers. He had been for some 
weeks in America, alternating between the film town, Hollywood, 
and New York. 
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The establishment on the Corn Market was receiving con- 
tinuous supplies of novelties in cosmetics, including things 
which might have been sought in vain, even in Berlin, while 
paints, paint- and other brushes, sponges, etc., were offered at 
prices which roused the fierce resentment of competitors. 

Tiegel, the chemist, merely rolled his eyes, gnawed his mous- 
tache, and drummed nervously with his fingers on the shop 
counter or inn table. Until the three years had lapsed he was 
forced to restrain his enmity, and three years meant six attacks 
of jaundice. 

From another quarter attempts were even made to induce 
the Chamber of Commerce to take measures to stop the tricks— 
as the competitors called them—of the Bautzen Casanova. 

All the threats of husbands, fathers and mothers availed 
nothing. The Tiirmer firm’s connection widened from day to 
day. An attempt to mobilize the Press against Berthold’s 
business methods was equally fruitless. The firm had con- 
tracted for an important publicity campaign, and this tied the 
hands of the newspapers. 

In reality there was not the slightest justification for any 
charge against the firm. 

News of Berthold Tiirmer increased in the Lausitz papers. 

But Bert Tirmer, as he was supposed to be called in the U.S.A., 
was credited with an irresistibility unequalled since the time 
of Casanova. 

Rumour coupled his name with a score of stars, one of whom 
at least was already reported to have attempted suicide. 

No one could say in what Berthold Ttirmer’s power over 
women consisted. Undoubtedly he was a good-looking, many 
even said a handsome, man. But had not the U.S.A., and 
especially Hollywood, produced a great band of men far more 
handsome and interesting ? 

What was there so fascinating about the young Bautzener ? 

The stationer’s shops in Bautzen dressed entire windows 
with picture post-cards of the American film stars whose names 
were associated with him. 

The cinema proprietors caused the film-renting companies 
in Dresden and Leipzig a vast amount of trouble by stipulating 
that they would show only films which starred particular American 
women. German films were flatly refused. 

Never had the Bautzen picture-houses done better business 
than when their programmes included Berthold Tiirmer’s 
favourite stars. The women and girls flocked to see them and 
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gazed wide-eyed and open-mouthed at these incomparably 
beautiful Americans. The Bautzen dandies were bursting with 
envy, and several, after a lengthy comparison of themselves in 
the mirror with Berthold Ttrmer, naturally resulting in their 
own favour, decided to set out for America. 

Judging from Bert Tirmer’s adventures, Bautzen must 
indeed enjoy a great reputation among the lady film stars. 

When it became know that Inge Claussen had been summoned 
to America by her young employer, the girls and women impor- 
tuned Inge not to forget to give Berthold their most affectionate 
greetings. 

Uncle Heinrich gave Inge a long letter to take with her, 
telling her to urge his nephew to give up his new moral looseness 
as soon as possible and return to Bautzen, failing which he would 
lose the other half of his inheritance. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


BERTHOLD TURMER had taken up his quarters in a first-class 
apartment hotel in Sixteenth Avenue, with a view of the Central 
Park. For months he had been living there in quiet retirement. 
He occasionally visited theatres, cabarets, and dancing-halls, 
but always alone, or accompanied by an equally elegant young 
man. There was a streak of melancholy in Berthold Tiirmer’s 
make-up. If only he had had it in him to act like the young 
bloods of Broadway, he would have made a great splash with the 
ladies. During the last twelve months he had matured and had 
adopted all the manner of the real American blood, wearing the 
best-cut and most fashionable suits, taking part in every sport, 
and speaking faultless English devoid of any trace of accent. 
He could converse brilliantly with his fellow men, it being only 
in his dealings with women and girls that his conversational 
talents completely failed him—an impediment he could not 
remove. He was the target of many encouraging glances from 
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beautiful women, and it would have needed only a word from 
him to make success inevitable. But with every attempt to 
utter it the word stuck in his throat. 

In his hours of loneliness he cursed himself for a coward and 
a fool, yet the moment he was faced with a woman his courage 
would fail him again. 

He could not suppress a smile when he thought of the reputa- 
tion he enjoyed in Bautzen as a Don Juan. He a Don Juan! 
He an irresistible seducer! He, who had not even succeeded in 
holding an unsophisticated child hke Tilda Hasselmann! How 
ingloriously for him that first love had ended—blows, and a gash 
on his head ! 

In Berlin he had got to know the husband of the film actress 
who lived in the Clausewttzstrasse, had often been a guest in her 
house, and had seen something of how a star is managed. Asa 
competent business man, Berthold had been forced to admit that 
the star’s youthful husband knew his job. 

These methods of advertising human wares were new to 
Berthold. He saw that the tricks employed were in nearly all 
cases unaffected by facts. The film star’s constant need is 
publicity and still more publicity. As, strangely enough, her 
life is not eventful, invention has to be strained to find matter 
which has at least an appearance of originality and will interest 
the public. 

It became clear to Berthold that in Berlin his star as a Don 
Juan was waning. It preyed upon him more and more that he 
had not had the slightest luck with women, and that, as has been 
said, the only ones who had shown any interest in him at all were 
cocottes and little shop-girls. 

Then there matured in Berthold Tiirmer’s mind a plan to give 
a little impetus on his own account to his reputationasa lady-killer, 
if only in Bautzen and its neighbourhood. Inacafé he made the 
acquaintance of a “gentleman” who was in touch with film 
people and with the Press. In return for payment and a few 
words in the right place. it was not long before entirely untrue 
paragraphs began to appear in popular film journals of a rather 
disreputable type, concerning his love affairs with the film 
actresses Nuschi Putzi, Alma Talma, and other fictitious names. 

(The ladies named were employed in walking-on parts and 
occasionally appeared as maids, etc.) 

This copy was sent by the cunning film-publicity editor to 
Bautzen, Niesky, Muskau, Lébau, and other small towns, where 
these unpaid contributions were accepted with gusto by the 
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editors, who in their turn wrote them up and embroidered them. 

Slowly Berthold began to adapt himself to his new réle. He 
subscribed, through a Press agency, to all the papers in question, 
and bought an album in which he collected all Press cuttings 
about himself. The contents of this album he already knew by 
heart, for he had read the cuttings hundreds of times, sunning 
himself in the glory of being a personality, not only spoken, 
but written, about, even if it only was in Bautzen and Ober- 
Lausitz. He had soon reached the point when doubts were 
beginning to take shape in his mind whether he were not really 
such as the newspapers described him. 

One thing that rankled in Berthold’s mind was the fact that 
he was not able to get himself named through his journalistic 
friends in connection with a veal star. To have been mentioned 
in association with one of these would have been the height of 
bliss. He himself wrote short notices which he handed to his 
friend, together with a loan, never intended to be repaid, and the 
request that they should be published in his organ. 

The loan was accepted, but the request refused, or postponed 
to a more favourable occasion. 

At night Berthold would sit in his elegantly appointed apart- 
ment writing notice after notice : 


As we learn from a reliable source, Lena Howard intends to 
get a divorce from her husband and marry Herr Berthold Ttirmer of 
Bautzen. 


Or: 


The guests at afternoon tea in the Eden Hotel were surprised 
to see a well-known film star in animated conversation with the 
celebrated sportsman, Herr Berthold Tuirmer of Bautzen. The 
expression in the beautiful eyes of our beloved favourite was open 
to only one tnterpretation. 


Or: 


All film fans will be interested to learn that Etze Friedmann 
has recently attended all the great social functions, accompanied 
by an interesting young man. As our West End reporter has learned, 
the gentleman in question ts the eminent captain of commerce, 
Berthold Ttirmer, of Bautzen, who as a result of his gallant adven- 
he has acquired in his native town the nickname of the ‘‘Bautzen 

asanova’’. 
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One notice on which he used to feast his eyes, and the com- 
position of which had cost him endless pains, though unfortunately, 
like all the other efforts of his pen, it again never saw the light 
of publicity, ran as follows : 


DUEL IN THE GRUNEWALD 


Yesterday morning, shortly after sunrise, a bloody duel was 
fought at Schildorn and had tragic results. Rittmeister Graf Zattel 
von Zederwitz, the husband of Pia de Nutty, faced with his pistol 
the ravisher of his honour. According to substantiated rumours, 
the count’s opponent, the well-known Don Juan, Berthold Ttrmer 
of Bautzen, whose name has been associated more frequently with 
prominent film stars than that of any other member of Berlin's financtal 
and social world, was compelled to accept the challenge under the 
severest conditions : exchanges of bullets unitl one opponent should 
be completely incapacitated, at a distance of only five yards. 

The count fell to the ground, hit by the first shot, while his 
opponent received two bullets in the chest which wounded him 
dangerously, though his life 1s not despaired of. 

Our West End correspondent in Amsterdam reports that Berthold 
Tiirmer has arrived in that town accompanied by Gritta Gretta. 


Brilliant as these compositions were, they remained still- 
born. When Berthold realized that he was to be denied the 
privilege of being named in the Press with prominent German 
film stars, he decided to try his luck with foreign ones. He 
applied to a correspondence bureau, and in return for a generous 
sum the entirely imaginary news appeared that Herr Berthold 
Turmer had absconded from Paris to Hollywood with a well- 
known French actress. 

This was the beginning of the Bautzen Casanova’s overseas 
adventures, 

It was fortunate for Berthold Ttrmer that only the most 
insignificant weekly papers of Lausitz published this news, 
otherwise the little joke might have cost him dear. 

In New York the young Bautzener had no better fortune than 
in Berlin. Only needy ladies and those with a craving for 
adventure troubled their heads about him, or rather about his 
purse. 

In the early days of his New York visit Berthold fell a prey 
to many of the crooks who fatten on provincials. Made wise by 
experience, he then set about his affairs with rather more 
circumspection. He acquired the exclusive agency for Germany, 
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and often for several other European states, in various novelties 
connected with his business. He always enjoyed the possession 
of a glass, or enamel, medal bearing the inscription: ‘‘Sole 
representative for Germany.” 

From the professional journal, The Moving Picture World, 
Berthold learned the address of an agent whose business it was 
to obtain engagements for film stars and supers and supply 
every possible property required in the equipment of film 
studios. From a motor-boat to a vulture, permission to use 
the U.S.A. fleet in a film, or to “‘shoot” the funeral of a multi- 
millionaire—all this was the business of Smart’s of Seventh 
Avenue and Sixty-Ninth Street. 

By means of a cash payment, which he declined deprecatingly 
after it had vanished into his hip-pocket, and a few words, a 
clerk of this agency was persuaded to introduce the young 
Bautzen hero into film circles. 

Pat Rooney, a tough Irishman who knew how to double 
and treble his commission on every negotiation, called in the 
assistance of Jimmie Smith, the greatest sleuth in hole-and- 
corner journalism, and these two, by bribing the typist of a 
correspondence bureau, despatched a cablegram to Bautzen 
about Berthold Tiirmer’s love affairs. 

Rooney introduced Berthold to various young actresses who 
assumed the names of well-known film stars. 

The next evening Pat met Mary Malone, who possessed 
a pair of the most ravishing legs, and introduced her to Berthold 
as a very famous film star. The young man was delighted to 
make her acquaintance. 

Mary bore a faint resemblance to the real star, particularly 
in the expression of her mouth, and she also had an individual 
or rather conscientiously imitated trick of curling her upper 
lip. 

Had not Berthold Tiirmer been a shrewd business man, his 
generous means would have proved inadequate to cover his 
extravagances. 

With his Kodak Jimmie Smith snapped Berthold Tiirmer 
and Mary Malone at the races on Brighton beach and sent 
copies to several illustrated papers and magazines, with 
the caption: ‘Our celebrated film favourite M.M. with her 
friend Mr. Bert Tiirmer, a wealthy German sportsman, well- 
known in the world of Society and among the heroines of the 
screen.” 

Mary had acquired a brilliant gown for the races, and made 
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herself look so like the great artist that the photograph would 
have deceived even the latter’s closest friends. 

The star’s manager at once sent a denial to all the papers 
and threatened proceedings. The denials were published, but 
nobody believed them. They were taken for one of those 
publicity tricks to which in different variations film stars are 
wont to resort. 

At Berthold’s request the papers containing the photos 
were sent by Jimmie Smith in an envelope bearing the corre- 
spondence bureau’s title to Bautzen, and even German film 
journals copied the announcement. 

Berthold now knew definitely who his lady was. 

In a space of six months Berthold’s name was mentioned, 
without any foundation, in association with leading film stars 
who had never even seen him. 

All their names were printed in heavy type in the Bautzen 
papers. The artists themselves had no idea of the way in which 
their names were being exploited. 

The ladies of Bautzen, whose reading had once been confined 
to the fashion columns, now snatched the papers from the 
newsboys and searched for the telegraphic reports from New 
York and Hollywood. 

A curious change had come over Berthold Tiirmer. The 
whole situation, which hitherto he had treated as a joke, now 
assumed a different complexion, and the young man became 
possessed by a deep, serious passion for these beautiful, unattain- 
able women. 

His condition might almost have been called pathological ; 
indeed, it was actually so. He bought the largest and most 
expensive portraits of the stars and ordered sumptuous bouquets 
from a flower-shop in Hollywood, which were delivered to the 
lady in question with a covering letter from Berthold requesting 
an autograph for the portrait and an affectionate dedication. 

Each time the request was complied with. 

In this way the love-sick young man collected a whole gallery 
of beautiful women’s photographs. 

Before long the dedications failed to satisfy Berthold, 
whereupon he bought new portraits and himself inscribed them 
with fulsome dedications in a disguised hand. 

The resources of this ‘Darling of the film stars’’ was 
amazing. Not only was the handwriting distinct in each case, 
but the dedications themselves would have staggered an 
experienced lover : 
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UL omy own young man.’ 

“In memory of precious tee in Miami with my dearest boy.” 
“You gave me all and are my all. Your. 
“For ever remembered, from one who loves you alone... 
“My heart will always cherish your memory. 
“To my boy, ny precious sweetheart.” 


a8 


So ran the inscriptions, which were always written on the 
portrait side for anyone to read. 

When Berthold saw his first Agnes Ayres film in the Star 
Theatre his heart thrilled with love for this marvellously 
beautiful woman. He hurried to the cinema every evening and, 
sitting entranced, feasted his eyes on his idol’s picture each time 
it was flashed on the screen. The story he did not follow, 
scarcely noticed. Nothing existed for him save this lovely 
woman. Whenever her head appeared in a close-up he would 
heave a deep sigh. 

Berthold acquired every photograph of Agnes Ayres that he 
could lay hands on, and covered them with passionate declarations 
of affection. 

For weeks Berthold lived in ecstasy, hunting out every film 
in which Agnes Ayres wasstarring. At times, when consciousness 
of the absurdity of his conduct came to him, he would feel 
depressed and curse himself for a fool ; but life in his love-dreams 
was too beautiful to be givenup. His dreams acted as a narcotic 
and made him forget his love-starved life. 

Agnes Ayres reigned over Berthold’s mind and senses for 
fully six weeks, and was then forced to abdicate by the appearance 
of a film in which May MacAvoy was playing. The same drama 
was repeated as with Agnes Ayres, but in heightened form. 

Pictures, films and Press notices about the magnificent May 
MacAvoy filled every moment when his mind was not directly 
occupied. He would hurry through his business affairs in a few 
short hours in order to have more time to devote himself to his 
new ideal. He adorned his apartments with flowers and 
beautiful materials. He would sit alone at the little round 
Japanese table with the photographs of his beloved before him, 
making ardent speeches to them. 

May MacAvoy was succeeded in quick succession by Julia 
Faye, Jacqueline Logan, Mary Astor, Boris Kenyon and Aileen 
Pringle. Then Berthold discovered in the Rialto Theatre a film 
in which Alice Terry was taking part. This woman effaced the 
others’ images in his heart. A fixed idea formed itself in his 
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mind that this artist would listen to him, and would love him. 
After, as usual, buying dozens of pictures of his new idol and 
writing upon them affectionate greetings which could only have 
been conceived by an exalted imagination, he left New York 
for Hollywood, where he found little difficulty in learning Alice 
Terry’s address. 

Berthold spent days loitering near this fair beauty’s house. 
He saw her drive in her car every morning to the studios, and 
waited near the exit 1n order to admire her again when she left. 

For two weeks his behaviour was such that a private detective 
was set to watch him. The man at once scented an attempt on 
the artist’s life or jewels, and informed Miss Terry, whose attention 
was thus drawn to Berthold Tiirmer. She realized at once 
that it was a case of love-sickness, not criminal intent, and when 
she drove past Berthold she looked at the young man closely. 
The blood rushed to his face, and involuntarily he tore his hat 
from his head and bowed. The star thanked him with her 
unique smile. 

Berthold rushed to his hotel, threw himself on the chaise- 
longue, and burst into tears. His heart was so glad and at the 
sametimesoheavy. Miss Terry hadsmiled kindly, asa charitable 
lady might bestow alms upon a beggar. He beat his forehead 
with his fists. In a flash the childishness of his behaviour was 
revealed to him, and he felt ashamed. He realized now that 
if he did not pull himself together and force himself free from his 
dreams he would go out of his mind. 

The following morning, when Alice Terry looked round as she 
left her villa, she missed the good-looking young man. She 
would have liked to know who he was. A motor-tyre burst 
and she started in terror. She had had a vision of her vanished 
admirer lying still and mute with his temples shot through. She 
sighed. Good looks often bring unhappiness, she thought. 

When, two weeks later, a magnificent sheaf of flowers was 
delivered at her house, with a letter and one of her most beautiful 
photographs, she knew at once that they were from the young 
man and breathed a sigh of relief. She was glad to know he was 
still alive. She wrote on the picture a cordial greeting which 
would have provided anyone ignorant of the facts with food for 
thought. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


INGE CLAUSSEN had arrived in New York and been met by 
Berthold at the Hoboken Pier. He was pleased to see someone 
from home, and did not conceal the fact from her. Now he had 
a diversion which would help him to recover. 

Inge was surprised at Berthold’s appearance. In spite of his 
brown skin, he looked ill. His eycs looked small and sunken ; 
his cheeks were hollow. 

Berthold was surprised to hear about Hechner’s tragic end 
and the confession he had made before his death. It did not 
give him the slightest pleasure, however, to hear that at any rate 
he had been absolved of guilt for Marta Hechner’s death ; all 
that interested him was to know what Bautzen had been 
thinking of him recently. 

At this question Inge Claussen looked at him searchingly. 
An idea flashed through her mind, and she rightly guessed that 
Berthold had himself been responsible for the endless newspaper 
notices concerning his adventures. She kept her discovery 
secret. 

Berthold worked hard for three weeks with Inge, and this 
distracted his mind from brooding thoughts. In the evening 
he would often take his efficient assistant with him to the theatre, 
and still more often to the cinema. 

Inge succeeded in diverting his attention to Bautzen, and 
skilfully whetted his curiosity about the réle he would play in 
his home town. She told him that great interest was being 
taken in him, and that he would prosper in Bautzen, whither 
she said it was his duty to return. The French, English, and 
American sides of his business required that Berthold should 
make a tour through Germany and Austria and personally visit 
the buyers in towns of every size. 

In the cinema a film starring Corinne Griffith threw Berthold 
back into his old love-sick state, and Inge realized the danger 
her employer was running. The same night she sent a cable 
to Uncle Heinrich, and the following afternoon a telegram was 
delivered to Berthold informing him that Uncle Heinrich lay 
seriously ill and that his life was in danger. 

A few days later Berthold was standing beside Inge at the 
rail of the Deutschland watching the panorama of down-town 
skyscrapers pass before him. On the Red Star Line pier blazed 
a huge coloured poster bearing the words ‘‘Alice Terry” in 
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gigantic letters. Berthold gazed wide-eyed at the black lettering, 
and a picture rose before him in his mind : 

He saw the silent Hollywood street in glaring sunshine, the 
splendid white villa with its tasteful garden, and drawn up in 
front of it the Rolls-Royce. The door of the house opened and 
asmart maid witha hatboxanda bouquetrantothecar. Then, 
in fragrant bright-hued satin, a glorious woman emerged from 
the house, followed by a chauffeur. A gay hat framed her head 
like a halo. She looked at a young man awkwardly greeting her 
from the other side of the street, and acknowledged his greeting 
with a smile which to the young man was like a message from 
heaven. ... 

A bugle-call roused Berthold from his dreams. The first- 
class steward was hurrying along the after deck announcing to the 
hungry passengers with harsh bugle calls that lunch was served. 

Absently Berthold went down the staircase to the dining- 
saloon. Afeeling of melancholy, and yet of relief, took possession 
of him. Gone was the time of love-dreams in which the fairest 
of women figured ; gone was all happiness for him! Yet those 
dream-hours when, in imagination, he had taken tea and supped 
with these irresistible women had been the most wonderful of 
his life. 


CHAPTER XXX 


BERTHOLD’Ss return caused no little sensation in Bautzen. 

Coming from Dresden, he and Inge Claussen arrived at mid- 
day. It was dinner-time, and at this hour the town was almost 
deserted. 

Tiegel, the chemist, was the first to discover Berthold in the 
Tiirmer carriage as it turned at Post Office Square from the 
Bismarckstrasse, into the Kaiserstrasse. 

An exploring fly took the mysterious black opening with the 
ugly brownish-yellow stumps, which was in reality a mouth 
gaping in astonishment, for a cavern worth exploring, and settled 
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on Herr Tiegel’s gums. A cough, a spit, and a sneeze prevented 
the respected gentleman from breaking the two years’ truce 
which still remained. 

As fast as his feet would carry him, Tiegel hurried to his new 
table in the Ratskeller. He sat down in great excitement, 
spat once more, and looked excitedly at those worthy companions 
of his who were always eager for a chance to catch their dear 
neighbours napping. From the chemist’s excitement they 
recognized at once that the good man had seen something unusual. 

““What’s the matter with you?” the stationer, Schluger, 
asked, with a cunning look in his eyes. 

‘You're as white as a sheet !”’ cried another, hiccoughing. 

“Let’s hear it !’’ called Welker, the provision merchant. 

‘He’s back !” was all that Tiegel could bring out. 

At once the others knew what he meant. It could only be 
one man: his mortal enemy, Berthold Tiirmer. 

After relieving himself with these three words, the worthy 
pill-maker sat lostin thought. Oh, if only he could get the chance 
of mixing a dose for Berthold! What would he not have put in 
it! That fellow deserved to die by inches. But what was the 
good of longings whose fulfilment would bring a man straight 
to the scaffold? If only it could be done without danger of 
discovery |! 

One great, nay almost insuperable, obstacle appeared to be 
the state of Berthold Tiirmer’s health : he never ailed anything, 
never required a drug. 


Uncle Heinrich had thrown his arms round his nephew’s neck 
and kissed him affectionately. 

Berthold was surprised at his uncle’s vigour ; no sign of his 
having been at death’s door only two weeks before. 

“Uncle, you’ve been humbugging. You've never been 
seriously ill 1” 

“Yes, my boy; oh yes, [have! I’ve almost died of longing 
to see you. Now let’s have another look at you. You look 
a little washed out. Those American film actresses must have 
taken it out of you.” 

“Oh, but, Uncle !” 

“Well, my son, now I'll just put you in touch with everything 
as quickly as possible, and then good-bye. I’ve got to see to 
those rose-bushes of mine. Then you won’t see anything of me 
for a long time.” 

The Bautzen news service seemed to be working marvellously. 
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In most houses the place before the mirror was in constant 
demand. The ladies had to make themselves beautiful for the 
irresistible one. They must show him that his imported cosmetics 
were being put to good use. Herr Berthold Tiirmer should see 
that the Bautzen beauties were genuine. Many a headache was 
caused by racking brains over the choice of clothes, hats and shoes. 

Though it was only two o’clock, it was time to get busy. 
The shop opened at three, so they would have to get ready at 
once if they were not to get overheated on the way. A red face 
was anything but refined. 

There was washing with French soaps, application of Houbigant 
perfume, and finishing touches with American powder, cye- 
pencils and lipstick. All freshly imported by Tiirmer’s. 

The hero they were all so anxious to see must learn through 
his senses of smell and sight that people were not only buying 
his goods, but knew howto usethem. Yes, they would show him 
that others could do what the American picture stars did. Not 
for nothing had they watched the films, absorbing every dctail. 

The bookshops in the Hauptmarkt, the Schulstrasse and 
Tépfergasse had during the last few months booked a large 
number of subscriptions to home and foreign fashion-papers. 

Husbands and fathers cursed the extravagance of their wives 
and daughters. 

Tuirrmer’s shop was closed between one and three in the 
afternoons. 

The clocks in many homes must have been fast, for, as early 
as twenty minutes to three, ladies were to be seen meeting 
“accidentally” in the neighbourhood of the Corn Market. 
Lowering, poisonous glances were exchanged to discover whether 
the other woman could boast any obvious advantages. 

As soon as the doors were opened at three o'clock the shop 
was chock full. 

This fact was reported to Herr Zeck by Musch, who then 
forced his way through the chattering flock of women, muttering 
curses under his breath. 

In front of the door he spat three times, threw a disgusted 
glance over his shoulder into the shop, and made his way over 
to the bar of the Krone. 


After a short snack, which Frau Gips had prepared very 
expeditiously and carefully, Berthold Tiirmer had at once turned 
his attention to business matters with Uncle Heinrich. At 
quarter-past three they were still working hard with Inge Claussen, 
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when Herr Zeck knocked diffidently, entered, and asked Berthold 
to come into the shop and show himself to the customers. His 
chief waved him aside, but Uncle Heinrich reminded his nephew 
of the interests of the business, and the senior assistant ventured 
to point out that the place would empty more quickly if his 
employer came, and room be made for the country customers, 
who were in town that day in large numbers. 

With a sigh, Berthold rose and followed Zeck into the shop. 

For a few seconds after his entrance deathly silence reigned. 
Eyes were opened wide, necks were stretched, the young man 
was devoured by eager glances. Those in the background 
crowded forward, and there might have been a panic had not the 
sound of a shrill scream and the splintering of wood, followed 
almost immediately by a torrent of laughter, diverted attention 
from Berthold. 

Gerda Miller, too short by several inches, had had her view 
blocked by two corpulent women and in order to get a view of her 
hero had climbed on to a barrel, the lid of which was only 
lightly laid in position. The loose cover tipped, and Fraulein 
Gerda sank into the paste with which the tub was filled. 

After the woman—looking like a stalactite with the grey 
sticky mess hanging from her—had been freed from her uncom- 
fortable position and taken into the private office, the other 
customers fell upon Berthold Tirmer. The eyes of many of the 
ladies were gleaming lasciviously as they stripped the young man 
in imagination and appraised his physique. Amorous scenes 
flashed before their mind’s eye, for they guessed that on his 
travels he would have learned much in the arms of famous 
beauties. 

Thirty or forty questions were at once showered upon Berthold, 
who answered politely, wondering as he did so at these faces, 
growing heated despite the powder. He saw’ pocket-mirrors 
being jerked out, and little rebellious locks pressed back in place 
by skilful finger-tips, soft powder-puffs stroked over cheeks and 
noses. 

Involuntary comparisons with the beautiful women of Holly- 
wood came into his mind. He could not deny that some of the 
faces were pretty and attractive, but they bore the unmistakable 
stamp ofthe provinces. Noneofthem could boast the traditional 
culture of the American women. 

After the business was closed, Bodenheimer, the architect, 
and Zirckel, the contractor, called in response to Berthold’s 
request. 
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On seeing his establishment again, he had been struck by 
the provincial, even old-fashioned, atmosphere of the shopon the 
Corn Market, and late that same afternoon had sent Uncle 
Heinrich to see the saddler, Kirsch, who owned the next house. 
The old gentleman had ascertained that this neighbour, who also 
owned a house in the other street, was ready to sell the whole 
site if he could get the right price. 

Two hours later the bargain was closed. Berthold had learnt 
something from the Americans. Uncle Heinrich abused and 
scolded him for throwing his moncy out of the window, adding 
that he was heading for bankruptcy, and finally departing with 
an oath that he would never set foot in the place again. This 
did not prevent him from being present that evening at the 
negotiations with the architect and contractor. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


BERTHOLD spent the whole of the following winter travelling 
in Germany and Austria, placing orders for truckloads of the 
American and French articles whose agency he had undertaken. 

Meanwhile a hoarding, house-high and entirely blocking 
any view, was erected round the newly acquired site. American 
fashion, the rebuilding and extensions were carried on behind 
this. In February the main shop-dvor was closed and business 
was Carried on in a temporary building erected in the courtyard. 

Bautzen was thrown into a state of feverish expectation, 
everybody being curious to know what was to develop in the 
Corn Market. At the tables where the citizens regularly met 
there was talk of imminent bankruptcy, Tiegel, the chemist, 
even going so far as to say he was promising Taggert a commission 
of five per cent if he would give him an option on the property 
when the business collapsed. 

Every week fragrant letters of varying size addressed to 
Mr. Bert Tiirmer reached Bautzen from America. Most of 
them bore the New York postmark. 

The postman delivering these used to hold the envelopes 
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casually on the top of the packet in his hands, so that it was not 
long before the news spread that Berthold Tiirmer was conducting 
an extensive correspondence with a number of American ladies. 
In addition came a mass of picture postcards of foreign film 
beauties which were always inscribed with many kisses and 
greetings to ‘‘dearest Bert”’. 

There was no lack of food for gossip in Bautzen. Berthold 
had given the final orders for the extension of his business during 
a two days’ visit to Bautzen, and it was during this visit that he 
had had the dispute about the shop-bell (mentioned at the opening 
of the story) with his old factotum Musch. 

In spite of all his business preoccupations and hard work 
young Tiirmer still lived in his land of dreams with his imaginary 
American sweethearts. 

Before leaving New York he had given instructions to Paul 
Taussig’s Bank in Fourteenth Street, at the corner of Fourth 
Avenue, to post for him at stated times in New York a number 
of letters which he would send them. 

His agent, in return for a good fee, was sending picture 
postcards of beautiful women, provided by him with the most 
affectionate inscriptions. 

The names of Dorothy Gish, Colleen Moore, Norma and 
Constance Talmadge, Pauline Frederick, Enid and Alma Bennett, 
Marion Aye, May Marsh, Juliana Johnstone, Betty Bronson, 
Mae Murray, Dorothy Dalton, and many others all stood for 
“Pat Rooney”. Large portraits were even bought of Priscilla 
Dean and Norma Shearer and sent to Berthold with the 
assurance that these two ladies had seen Berthold’s portrait and 
fallen in love with him. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THE Bautzen ladies, including more married women than 
spinsters, all hungry for love and sensation, were individually 
preparing an assault on Don Juan’s heart. The heaviest batteries 
were to be brought to bear. 
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In April, after columns of publicity in the Bautzen papers, 
the new premises on the Corn Market were opened. 

The shop was fitted in the American style. The two huge 
display windows were tastefully dressed with only very few 
articles and a great deal of heavy silk brocade, the goods displayed 
being arranged with meticulous care. 

The shop itself looked more like a chemist’s establishment. 
On ebony shelves rows of bottles and phials, white, black and 
transparent, stood in symmetrical rows, the contents being 
indicated mysteriously in gold Latin inscriptions. The counters 
were plate-glass cases, in which were displayed a rich store of 
articles of every kind. All the big ugly tubs, cases and other 
containers which are usually to be found in stores of this kind, 
either in the shop or hidden behind the counter, were stored out 
of sight behind a partition in the back part of the shop. In front 
of this partition stood a show cabinet of the same height, filled 
with gay rows of beauty appliances for the weaker sex. 

The assistants and apprentices wore long white coats over 
their clothes, and near the door there was a cash desk in which 
a young lady sat controlling the takings by means of a large 
automatic register. What most impressed the Bautzeners was 
the big revolving entrance door, served by a boy in uniform. 

The ladies of Bautzen were informed that on the opening 
day every purchaser would receive a beautiful and valuable gift. 

Even without this announcement the crowd would have been 
enormous. 

Musch had been provided with a uniform cap, and it was 
because of this cap that he gave notice. He was going to throw 
up his job, as Wenzel, his sworn enemy had done. 

For forty-two years the old servant had carried out his duties 
in the shop bareheaded, though in the yard and outbuildings he 
used to wear the remains of what had been a hat. It had lost 
its brim twenty years before as the result of one of Wenzel’s 
pranks, the coachman having fixed it to a wall with a quantity 
of nails. And now, all of a sudden, Musch was ordered to wear 
a brown uniform cap. 

At three o’clock punctually the old servant, cursing copiously, 
had opened the iron gates. When he jammed his forefingers 
his language caused several ladies to look up indignantly. 

Then the bargain-hunters had almost run over the old man, 
who was only saved by the revolving door from being trampled 
to death. 

Musch cunningly seized the opportunity to let his “monkey 
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cap”, as he called his compulsory headgear, fall to the ground, 
where it was crushed by the ladies’ feet and then whirled in circles 
by the revolving door. 

Inside, a loudspeaker was roaring the latest Blues from the 
Savoy orchestra in London. 

All eyes and ears were working at full pressure. Some 
of the customers began to sway and trip about the shop to the 
rhythm of the music. 

The revolving door worked without pause, and then 
suddenly stuck, jammed by Musch’s cap. But the big shop was 
already filled to the limit. 

While the peuple left out in the street were beginning to 
protest, Musch came out through the big house door, elbowed 
his way roughly through the crowd of women, and closed the 
iron grill, this time jamming his thumbs quite seriously. He 
roared out : 

“You'll have to wait : no more room |” 

After this sentence the old servant sucked at his damaged 
thumbs and stubbornly opposed all attempts to storm the 
fortress. 

The souvenir for the ladies consisted of a heliotrope carton 
containing a generous selection of beauty appliances in miniature 
form. 

Berthold came into the shop from time to time and patiently 
answered questions. During the morning the Press represen- 
tatives of Bautzen and the neighbourhood, together with the 
Burgomaster and councillors, had been shown through the 
premises. What had most interested the visitors was Berthold’s 
private office. 

The panelled walls of this tastefully furnished room were 
hung all round with framed photographs of American film stars. 
All were represented, even the veterans of the art: Florence 
Lawrence, Kathleen Williams, Florence Turner, and the ex- 
variety star Louise Dresser, the beautiful woman with the still 
more beautiful contralto voice, so effective in sentimental nigger 
songs. 

There were also the portraits with the simpler inscriptions 
such as: ‘To my best friend’, “To dear old Bert’, “In remem- 
brance of a happy journey”, “With kind regards’, etc. 

The reporters scribbled vigorously in their notebooks, while 
the city fathers nudged one another on the sly and winked 
knowingly. 

Loose on tables, on the mantelpiece and large writing- 
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desk, stood photos of beautiful women, ash-trays and writing- 
materials of bronze, silver, marble and onyx, also inscribed with 
messages from American film stars. 

On the mantelpiece which concealed the central heating 
stood a wonderful old bronze clock with alabaster pillars, on the 
base of which a gold plate bore the inscription: “The only man 
I ever came across. Toy dear boy Bert Turmer, from his ever 
devoted M...y P...d.” 

How the pencils scampered over the paper, and with what 
gusto the others, particularly the older men, took stock of these 
things |! 

The lunch in honour of the guests had been followed by 
toast after toast of every kind. Innuendocs were made which 
the young business man tactfully ignored. Good wishes were 
spoken and the contrary silently invoked. 

Grottental, the contractor, had already made a mental note 
of all the things he intended to buy at the auction which would 
follow the inevitable failure of the firm. 

Some of these friendly guests were afraid it was still possible 
for failure to be avoided. 

There was certainly not one among them, excluding the Press 
representatives, who really wished Tiirmer well. They were 
all secretly praying that the young man might get out of his 
depth and a crash follow. 

In articles running into columns, the Bautzen and local 
papers described the newly opened, rebuilt business. One paper 
alluded to the interior decorations of the private office and, 
mentioning the photographs, described it as a “harem” in which 
Herr Berthold lived like ‘‘a sovereign pasha’. 

It was nearly eight o’clock in the evening before the shop 
was emptied. The receipts were enormous, and kept the cashier 
busy for a long time. 

More than three thousand souvenirs had been distributed 
among the lady customers. Berthold Tirmer’s name was on 
all lips, and that evening the Bautzen post was fully occupied 
in distributing twenty-five thousand circulars with an artistic 
catalogue to all the villages, towns, and estates within a radius 
of fifty miles. 

“The Bautzen Casanova wins’, was the heavy headline of 
one journal, copies of which Berthold scattered far and wide. 

Two large vans, on which the firm’s name was painted in 
gold letters, were sent in turn along various routes to deliver 
souvenirs and catalogues to the ladies in the villages and on 
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farms and estates. The drivers accepted orders, and the goods 
were delivered the following day. 

In the opening week, Saturday, which is the great market- 
day at Bautzen, brought in an endless stream from the whole 
neighbourhood. Farmers and landowners driving into the town 
with their wives could not find sufficient stabling for their horses, 
many of which had to be left in harness all day. 

The shop on the Corn Market had to be closed several times 
in the course of the forenoon, as it would hold no more, 

Tiegel, the chemist, had written to the Association of Chemists, 
as well as the town authorities, accusing Berthold Ttirmer of 
illegally giving his business the appearance of a chemist’s 
establishment. 

A commission was sent to Bautzen, and, to Tiegel’s chagrin, 
reached the decision that there was no case against Tiirmer, 
although the first impression gained on entering the establishment 
was that it was a chemist’s. 

Uncle Heinrich had come into the business again, and was 
slowly beginning to realize that he had done his nephew an 
injustice. 

When a large motor-van from Berlin arrived in Bautzen and 
was delivered to Tiirmer’s for the transport of wholesale supplies 
to dealers at a distance, Tiegel forgot that his period of truce had 
not lapsed, and declared in the Ratskeller that Berthold Turmer 
was behaving like a bully and living on women. 

This was reported to Berthold, but he only laughed, and 
refused to hear of proceedings being taken against the serpent- 
tongued apothecary. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


WENZEL sat in custody at the police-station, cursing like a 
heathen. The night before he had been arrested for suspicious 
behaviour in the Taucher cemetery. 

A policeman, whose suspicions had been aroused by Wenzel’s 
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strange activities, had shadowed him. He had seen the old man 
disappear into the churchyard with a small bundle and a spade 
under his arm. He had then watched him dig up, with strange 
gestures, the grave of his sister—who had been interred a week 
before, and was mourned by all the gossips of Bautzen—and, 
to an accompaniment of astonishing ceremonies, bury in it the 
bundle, together with a few other small articles. 

Wenzel had answered the questions of the inspector on duty 
with a classic quotation, and had declared that it had nothing to 
do with the police what he did on his sister’s grave. He had paid 
for it, and had a right to visit it whenever he liked. 

In the early morning a police-commissioner visited the 
cemetery and dug up the mound indicated by the zealous 
constable. In addition to the bundle were found a sodden 
matchbox, a small bottle containing a yellowish liquid, a bunch 
of hair, and a little packet. 

These things were examined at the police station. The 
bundle was found to contain a pair of men’s under-pants, a 
woman’s chemise, and a few undefinable articles wrapped in 
paper. The things which could not be indentified at first proved 
to be corn-parings and scrofula scurf. 

In the matchbox were three living bugs; the hair was 
identified as combings from a woman’s head; and the small 
package contained a number of postcards and photographs of 
American film-stars. 

When Wenzel was threatened with prosecution for desecrating 
a grave, he decided to stop his repeated classic challenges, which 
no one made any offer to accept, and confessed : 

“It’s sympathy. It helps.’’ 

“What do you mean by that ?’’ asked the commissioner. 
‘“‘What has sympathy got to do with under-pants and chemises ?”’ 

Wenzel looked at the official. ‘‘God, what a blockhead !’’ 
he thought. ‘““Do you mean to say you don’t know? Frau Tuschler 
don’t want any more kids, so she told me to take the chemise 
and the pants she and her husband were wearing last Sunday . . . 
Oh, well you see—then she won't have any more babies.”’ 

The policeman grinned. 

“So if you bury the underclothes there won’t be any more 
children ?”’ 

“That’s right. The dead woman takes them away with her.”’ 

‘‘And must the things be buried every Sunday ?”’ 

“Nay, once will do.’”” Wenzel was in deadly earnest. 

“And what’s this ?”’ 
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“Oh that’s a bit off a corn: and that, that’s off the chap 
Lene Mayer lived with ; he scratched it off his foot.’’ 

‘‘And what were these going to do in the grave ?”’ 

“Oh, she takes them with her, and then it all goes.”’ 

‘“‘And does the dead woman get corns and itch ?”’ 

“Oh no. She only takes it away with her. Maybe someone 
in hell gets it,’’ said Wenzel, marvelling silently at the stupidity 
and ignorance of the police. 

‘“‘And what about this hair here. . . . What’s that for ?”’ 

“Frau Richter bought some linen from the Singer woman, 
and she’s as close-fisted as a Jew and won’t pay, so she bought 
hair-combings from Frau Singer’s servant for twenty pfennigs 
and gave it me to bury.”’ 

“Oh, so now Frau Richter won’t need to pay ?”’ 

“Of course not, ‘cause the Singer woman would have had to die 
if the hair had stopped in the grave.”’ 

‘And now Frau Singer stays alive ?”’ 

“That’s right. It’s all no good now.”’ 

“And what’s the meaning of the three bugs ?”’ 

“Well, you see, my sister left me the house, and it’s swarming 
with bugs from cellar to roof. She hadn’t any time for house- 
work when she was alive. She was, God rest her soul, the biggest 
tongue-wagger in all Bautzen. She'd for ever got some yarn 
to spin—spent all her time hanging about the streets.”’ 

“And will the bugs die now ?”’ 

“Tf they’re buried with ‘er they bit they’li all go down into 
the grave.”’ 

“And there’s a medicine-bottle with some liquid... ?” 

“Yes, that’s from Fritz, Frau Krabel’s brat ; he was always 
wetting his bed, and if you bury the water he makes between 
twelve and one at night he won’t ever do it again.” 

“And what’s the meaning of the photographs ?”’ 

“Oh, that’s a long story too. Up to last week I worked for 
Herr Berthold Tiirmer on the Corn Market, and he’s got a lot 
of girls he’s sweet on in America, all like those. He’s gone 
quite off his head. They’re wearing him out. Now he’s sold 
all his horses and drives about in a motor-car, and I can’t stand 
them stinking things, and now he’s sold the horses all them women 
can go to blazes.”’ 

“Would they all have died if the pictures had been left in 
the grave ?” 

“Of course they would, the whole lot of them, those in America. 
too.”’ 
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“But that’s murder !’’ 

“Yes, but you can’t touch me for it. There’sno law—lI’ve 
asked.”’ 

The story went the round of the town. The Tuschlers decided 
to clout Herr Wenzel. Kretschmar and Lene Mayer’s lodger 
also promised the coachman a hiding. Frau Krabel spat when 
she saw Wenzel, and Fritz pulled long noses at him. Frau 
Singer threatened Frau Richter with a summons for the stolen 
hair. Only Berthold Tiirmer laughed heartily at his old coach- 
man. For a moment he had a secret thought that Wenzel 
might have done him a good turn by ridding him of his burden 
of imaginary loves. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


BERTHOLD TURMER was under an unlucky star. Fate scemed 
to have selected him as a victim for all the mistakes, stupidities, 
and extortions of others. 

One night in the third week after the opening of the renovated 
establishment, just as a couple of dozen determined women had 
decided to win the favours of the Casanova even if they had to 
use force, Berthold’s front-door bell was vigorously rung. 

Frau Gips, who had been dreaming of ghosts, and Musch 
did not seem to hear. 

The shrill ringing of the electric bell went on uninterruptedly, 
and at last Berthold, who was a heavy sleeper, woke up. Throwing 
a dressing-gown over his pyjamas, he went into the corndor, 
where he met the grumbling Musch and accompanied him down 
the stairs. The bell was still ringing. 

In front of the house-door stood a policeman, with a man who 
was holding a bundle in his arms. 

“Herr Tiirmer,’’ the inspector began, looking somewhat 
embarrassed, ‘‘this—’’ and he mdicated the bundle in the arms 
of the man beside him—‘‘this was found on your doorstep.” 

Berthold looked at the find and caught sight of two tiny baby 
fists sticking out of the bundle. 
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He stared in astonishment at the infant, then turned with a 
questioning look to the policeman. 

‘What's this to do with me? Why should you wake 
me up?” 

‘There was a letter with it addressed to you,’’ the policeman 
said, holding out a letter to Berthold. 

The young man took it absently. 

“Will you be good enough to come in ?’’ 

Up in Berthold’s room Musch laid the baby, which he had 
taken from the man at the door, on the table. 

Frau Gips had been wakened by the men’s footsteps on the 
stairs and could not contain her curiosity and anxiety for her 
young master. 

Meanwhile, after some hesitation, Berthold opened the letter. 
He read : 


Dear Berthold, 

As you have taken no notice of me for months, leaving me 
alone with my trouble, I am forced to turn to you tn this rather 
unusual manner. 

If you think you can have your way with me and then wash 
your hands of the consequences, you are making a great mistake. 
For myself, I have done with you, you beast who have plunged 
me into misery. But the child, our dear little Josephine, shall not 
suffer. 
Dou need not try to come near me again. If you did I shoud 
forget all right and law and shoot you down like a mad dog. 
Alma. 
P.S.—I take st for granted that you will have enough decency 
to provide for the child. 


Berthold stared in bewilderment from the letter to the 
policeman. 

“Is this some feeble joke ?”’ 

The inspector shrugged his shoulders. 

“The child has nothing to do with me. It has come to the 
wrong address. Take the little thing away with you.”’ 

“But it was on your doorstep, and the letter is addressed 
to you, Herr Ttirmer.”’ 

“But do you mean to say anyone can put just what he likes 
in front of my door, and I’ve got to accept the ownership ?”’ 

The child began to cry softly. Frau Gips took it in her arms 
and rocked it. 
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“Take the child away; I have absolutely nothing to do 
with it.”’ 

The inspector scratched his head helplessly. 

“Perhaps you could keep it here for the night. First thing 
in the morning you could take it to the police-station, and then 
we ll send it to the children’s hospital or a convent.” 

“Leave it here for to-night, Herr Berthold; the poor little 
thing won't have anyone to look after it at the police-station.’’ 

The following morning Berthold went to the police-station 
to hand little Josephine over. He left the child with Frau Gips 
in the car, with instructions that it should be brought up later. 

‘You must show us the letter, Herr Tiirmer,’’ the official said. 
“Tf there’s nothing in the letter to connect you with the child, 
then of course the Guardians will take it for the time being.”’ 

“But the letter accuses me of being its father, though I know 
nothing about it. I tell you it’s all a plant.”’ 

“Herr Tiirmer,’”’ said the policeman, after giving Berthold 
a sidelong look, “I should advise you to keep the child for the 
present, and not make a fuss. Hand the letter over to us, and 
if you'll give us an official declaration we'll go into the matter.” 

When Berthold drove home with Frau Gips and the baby 
his chauffeur had the misfortune to collide with a motor-van. 
The shock was not severe, but Berthold’s car was put out of 
action, and the young man was compelled to force his way with 
Frau Gips and the baby through the crowd of gapers who had 
collected. 

Many were nearly stricken with lockjaw when they saw Frau 
Gips walking over the square beside Berthold with the baby 
in her arms. 

They were not long with their verdict. 

The man who had been with the policeman the night before 
when the child was discovered had not held his tongue. 

The foundling and its deserted mother were the chief topic 
of discussion for that day. 

A few hours later stories were going the round of the unhappy 
young mother’s suicide. People were solemnly saying, “Well, 
that’s the second to kill herself for him.”’ 

And this despite Hechner’s confession, less than eight months 
before, that Berthold had had nothing to do with poor Marta. 

There was a sensation in Bautzen, and the half-forgotten 
legends of the Bautzen Don Juan had a fresh lease of life. 

Berthold Tiirmer, aged twenty-two, and alleged to be the 
father of eight children, was again the talk of the town. 
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Berthold walked up and down his room biting his lower lip. 
He did not know what to think. What could he do to escape 
this dreadful persecution ? 

He had already instructed Frau Gips to pack for him. He 
must get away again, before any fresh escapades were imputed 
to him. 

Who was this Alma, the mother of the child whose father he 
was said to be? Obviously Alma would not be her real name. 
Some girl in want of a father for her child had fixed upon him, 
and he was helpless in face of the lie. 

He struck his fist furiously upon the table. An idea was 
taking shape in his brain. Frau Gips, who was just hurrying 
up with a bundle of shirts to pack in the trunk, was ordered to 
stop packing. 

Sitting in a big armchair, Berthold pondered. He was 
always being kicked about. He meant only well, did no one 
any harm, and yet fate was always playing new tricks upon 
him. No other living soul had ever had such luck. He seemed 
to have been picked out to expiate sins he had never committed, 
never even thought of. He seemed to be the plaything of in- 
visible evil forces. There was only one way to deal with the 
situation: he must, and would in future, counter the misery 
which secretly dogged him by doing the very thing for which 
up to now fate had punished him. He would let himself go, 
seize opportunity by the forelock, and justify his nickname. 
He would sin! Not merely accept the favours and opportunities 
which offered themselves, but go out to seek them, and drain 
them to the dregs. The next time any base charge was con- 
cocted against him he would not deny it, he would admit his 
responsibility for it. 

Now let the women look out! He would give them some- 
thing to think about, and he would open the eyes of their respected 
husbands, fathers and fiancés. Having chosen to heap upon 
him all these things, these gentlemen should in future find them- 
selves provided with grounds enough for complaint. 

They had branded him as the father of a number of children. 
All right ; let it be so! He would do what he could. 

“Frau Gips, the child stays here !”’ 

“But, Herr Berthold, I—I can’t take care of it; I’ve more 
to do than I can manage.”’ 

“But supposing it were really my child ?”’ 

“Oh, but it isn’t. I’d never believe anything wrong of you.’’ 

“You mean you don’t think me capable of seducing a girl ?’’ 
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“No, Herr Berthold ; I don’t.” 

Berthold felt himself seized by silent fury. So everybody 
was accusing him of being an abandoned libertine, and here was 
this old woman, who had known him since his childhood, telling 
him point-blank that she thought him a weakling. He turned 
on her angrily: “What rubbish you talk, FrauGips. Yes, lam 
the father of all these children they talk about. I am, I assure 

ou !”’ 
: The old housekeeper looked at her young master anxiously. 
He must be ill, very seriously ill. These wicked people had turned 
his brain. She would soothe him. She had often heard and read 
that the best way to appease hysterical people is to agrce with 
them. She would act accordingly. 

“Yes, of course, Herr Berthold—I know ; only I didn’t like 
to say it to your face. Yes, you are the father of all these 
children.”’ 

Berthold Tiirmer wheeled wildly round. What was the old 
woman saying ? Was she trying to make fun of him? 

“What are you thinking about ? You must be mad! Who 
is the father? Who told you that J am ?”’ 

His eyes flashing with anger, he glared at the wincing woman. 

‘Why don’t you speak ?”’ 

Frau Gips stared, wide-eyed. Fear stood written in her face. 
She only nodded slightly, then vanished with all the speed 
of which she was capable out of the room, shutting the door 
behind her. 

Berthold ran after her, wrenched it open, and roared out : 

“See about getting a nurse at once, and tell everyone who 
wants to know that this is my daughter !”’ 

The nurse, a genuine Wend from Hoyerswerda, appeared 
two days later in full national costume. Berthold had mean- 
while bought a beautiful white-enamelled perambulator, and 
Frau Gips had bought a layette for the baby. 

“If anyone asks you who the child belongs to, say I’m the 
father,’’ Berthold instructed the nurse, regardless of his house- 
keeper’s expression of horror. 

Someone in the Schiller-Anlagen who wanted to know, and 
also several who had not asked, learned that this dear little child 
was the daughter of Herr Berthold Tiirmer, the bachelor on the 
Corn Market. When enquiries were made as to who the mother 
was, no very definite reply was given. 

Berthold’s bold stroke caused considerable consternation in 
Bautzen. This young man of twenty-two and a half, this liber- 
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tine, to have his bastard taken out for walks quite openly, and 
brazen out his scandalous behaviour! It was abominable ; 
it wasa challenge. There wasa great clamour for the suppression 
of such immorality in their respectable town. 

The women and girls were the worst, though not in the sense 
expected by the backbiters. The shameless creatures, as the 
menfolk indignantly called them, were already flocking round 
the perambulator near the Corn Market Gate whenever it came 
out of Berthold Tiirmer’s house, and they were never tired of 
worshipping the “‘sweetest, darlingest baby in the world’. The 
general opinion was that it was “‘the living image’’ of Berthold 
Tiirmer. Rarely was such a striking likeness to be seen. 

Berthold’s cousin Mimi, a jolly, vivacious girl, enjoyed the 
privilege of walking beside the perambulator through the busy 
streets of Bautzen and sitting by it in the park. She made a 
great parade of her position as aunt. 

Berthold was delighted at his success. Now, at last, the 
Bautzencrs had palpable proof of his dissolute habits. He would 
often stand by the little girl’s cot looking at the child, trying to 
persuade himself of his paternity, and even himself discovering 
a likeness between them. 

He often asked himself whether there might not after all 
be some truth in his fatherhood. Thinking the matter over 
in his mind, he came again and again to the conclusion that a 
cuckoo’s egg had in some clever way been laid in the Tiirmer nest. 

While up to now his only greetings in a feminine hand had 
been the letters from his American film beauties written in his 
own writing, now fragrant Odillets-doux from Bautzen and the 
neighbourhood began to keep the postman busy. This time 
they were not fictitious love-letters. These tender and glowing 
epistles were written in all seriousness by ladies hungry for love. 
They were mostly anonymous, but it was often possible to detect 
the sender from purposely committed indiscretions which made 
guessing easy. 

Tiirmer was awaiting his opportunity. He intended to start 
ambitiously. It must be a woman well known in the town. 
The scandal should stink to heaven. 

Young Frau Elsbeth, the wife of the extremely respectable 
Herr Kramer, manager of the Landeseffekten Bank, sent Berthold 
letter after letter. 

Fleurs de Lilas de la Matson Excelsior was a perfume intro- 
duced by Berthold. A small flagon in imitation leather carton 
with a nine-pointed crown cost fifty marks. Up to now only one 
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bottle had been sold, and Frau Direktor Kramer had bought it ; 
so much Berthold learned from Herr Zeck. 

Elsbeth Kramer’s letters were drowned in a spate of love, 
at times bordering on the obscene, in spite of the Fleurs de Lilas 
de la Matson Excelsior. 

Berthold made up his mind to drain these erotic effusions 
to the dregs before making up his mind to reply. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


ADOLF STEGER, an upholsterer’s assistant from Pirna, had been 
drifting about Lausitz for a considerable time. He only worked 
for short spells in one place, and spent his spare time—and he had 
a great deal—involving himself in matrimonial scandals. 

His trick was very simple. He would insert a notice in the 
Bautzen and Gorlitz newspapers to the effect that he repaired 
furniture at low cost, making it like new ; and he let it be known 
incidentally that he was a bachelor, not without means, who 
was looking for a wife. 

He had no lack of offers. A number of widows and spinsters 
on the look-out for husbands, young or old, made up their minds 
to have their sofas renovated and their solitude relieved. 

Steger was very fastidious. He had an eye not only to money 
but also to looks. His tastes were Oriental. He preferred a full 
figure to the modern lines. His favourite phrase was : 
sn ““A woman must have something to get hold of both in 
physique and cash.”’ 

But the upholsterer was prepared to make allowances. He 
made shift at times with ladies who were less gifted with these 
qualifications. 

Only rarely did he actually repair the damaged furniture. 
He was a good talker, and used his conversational gift to the 
complete satisfaction of his customers. As a rule he did not 
even look at the sofas and chairs, but began at once to bewail 
his loneliness, and after another couple of hours, often less, would 
promise marriage and accept an advance both in cash and affection. 
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In almost all cases the former was granted, and in every case 
the latter. 

Lately Steger had struck out a new line of action. 

Wherever he was sure of his position he passed himself off as 
Berthold Turmer, or, better, as the Bautzen Casanova. 

He only sailed under this flag on large estates owned by lonely 
women, or when he had ascertained that the husband was away 
from home. 

Steger wore a smart, very up-to-date motor-cyclist’s costume. 
On approaching the house he would dismount and push his 
motor-cycle before him. His assured bearing intimidated 
servants. 

He would then have himself announced to the lady of the 
house, introduce himself as Berthold Ttirmer, and mention 
casually in conversation that he was also known as the Bautzen 
Casanova. 

The ladies living on these estates, in spite of their moralizing 
over the decadence of the modern world, could not resist the spell 
cast by the magic word Casanova, and sacrificed themselves to 
Eros. 

When he had obtained what he wanted, Adolf Steger would 
apply the thumbscrew. To begin with, the noble fellow confined 
his attention to married ladies, so was sure of success. 

He had abandoned the pursuit of beauty, and material 
possessions were now his chief interest—the rest was mere 
business duty. 

Once the fortress had capitulated—and the walls were often 
none too strong—bad times would set in for the love-starved ladies. 
They were generally ready to offer further sacrifices if Steger 
insisted, but only in the rarest cases did the impostor agree. 

The fallen fortresses held their tongues, paid, and awaited 
the return of their Saladin. 

Should a lady become too importunate and betake herself 
to Bautzen to beard the lion in his den, she would be horrified 
to find herself face to face with the real Casanova, and discover 
that she had been the victim of a swindler. 

This might have been expected to silence the blackmailer, 
but such was not the case. 

He would continue his extortions. 

The false Casanova then began to widen the field of his 
activities, and the number of his victims continued to increase. 

For years stories of the Bautzen Casanova’s adventures had 
been hawked from one estate to another. 
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The landowners’ wives pricked their ears whenever there was 
mention of Berthold Ttirmer. They would lower their eyes to 
their crude, ugly needlework and pass their tongues over their 
dry lips. Whenever it was a case of a girl or woman forgetting 
herself, she would be mercilessly condemned, but for the man, 
the elegant seducer whose conquests women made easy by 
acquiescence, the ladies always found plenty of excuses. 

But none of these strait-laced ladies who regarded all pleasures 
enjoyed by others as crimes would themselves have been at all 
averse to risking a little affair with this dashing fellow. It was 
not virtue or morality which held them back, but simply fear of 
being found out. Sins of thought were committed by thousands, 
from the most unsophisticated imaginings of a country hoyden 
to the most refined perversities of a town plant. ‘What a whirl 
of thoughts crowded the brains of these Puritans! Many of the 
ladies had made an attempt to see the Casanova for themselves, 
but only a few had managed to set eyes on him, owing to Berthold 
Ttirmer’s lengthy travels and his diffidence about entering the 
shop. 

Those who haa been fortunate enough to see Berthold 
depicted him as the handsomest young man of all time, and the 
rest conjured up an image of supernatural manly beauty. 

It was characteristic of these ladies’ flights of imagination 
that, despite precise descriptions of Berthold’s fashionable 
elegance, almost all pictured the famous man in their minds 
unclothed. 

Copies were bought of the adventures of the real Casanova and 
furtively devoured behind closed doors. 

When the Doris von Grazingen affair had come to light the 
ladies were furious, and for a long time the young countess was 
boycotted on the neighbouring estates. When Berthold Tiirmer’s 
betrothal to Doris von Grazingen was announced people had 
thrown up their hands, but as time went on and two years had 
run their course without a wedding, the ladies looked at one 
another knowingly. There was a lot of malicious satisfaction. 

Then the false Casanova had cropped up, being taken every- 
where for the real one ; and it was not surprising that gates, doors, 
hearts, bedrooms, and purses were thrown open. 

It had now almost become a mark of distinction to have the 
Bautzen Casanova as a “‘friend”’. 

At parties, afternoon coffee, social evenings, and excursions 
of all kinds, Berthold Tiirmer was the main topic of conversation. 

As always happens in such cases, the deceived husband 
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remained in complete ignorance of his wife’s infidelity, even 
though the whole neighbourhood knew about it. 

Even the rumour that an impostor was passing himself off 
as the Casanova, and was blackmailing his victims, did not cure 
many of the ladies of their hankering to meet the adventurer. 

Adolf Steger was as much like Berthold Tiirmer as Napoleon 
was like Bismarck. 

Those ladies who made Adolf Steger’s acquaintance were 
therefore often surprised to find his appearance the exact opposite 
of the descriptions they had heard of Berthold Tiirmer. The 
Bautzen Casanova was always depicted as a tall man with dark 
eyes and hair, and the sham Casanova was of only medium height, 
and had fair hair and blue eyes. 


Frau von Erz had once had the opportunity of seeing Berthold 
Tiirmer in person at Bautzen, and was therefore very surprised 
when one day a fair young man, in motor-cyclist’s costume and 
wearing a monocle, presented himself as Berthold Tiirmer. She 
allowed her thoughts to wander back, and before her mind's eye 
the image of the real Berthold Tiirmer rose like a flash. She 
was already about to show the intruder the door, when the 
thought suddenly occurred to her: better one or two blissful 
hours with a false Casanova than none at all. 

One false Casanova in the arms was worth ten real ones in 
distant Bautzen. 

Adolf Steger lived delightful days in Frau von Erz’s country 
house. 

This middle-aged lady had long been starved of love, and now 
made up for it to the limit of Steger’s powers. 

The smart young man thought that here he had at last found 
the gold-mine he had so long been looking for, and he decided to 
exploit it to the full. True, he learned that this latest medium 
for the replenishment of his empty purse was married, but no one 
had told him that Frau von Erz had been separated from her 
husband for years. 

When, therefore, the man of her choice proffered a formal 
application for the handing over of 5,000 marks, Frau von Erz, 
without more ado, fell upon him with a riding-whip she had held 
concealed behind her back, and flogged him through the rooms of 
the house and through the whole park to the entrance gates, 
where a stable-hand was standing ready with the false Casanova’s 
belongings. 

Adolf Steger, who had had no chance to speak a word during 
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his expulsion, then shouted at the lady a coarse insult. Frau 
von Erz did not turn round, but quietly pursued her way to the 
front door. 

The report of this incident reached Bautzen and went the 
round of the town. 

Tiegel, the chemist, executed a war dance in his laboratory, 
and in his delight got his prescriptions and drugs mixed up, with 
the result that Frau Konsistorialrat Schneider gargled with 
castor oil for her tonsillitis, while Schlubicke, the retired 
schoolmaster, swallowed for his constipation a dose of potent 

argle. 
; Oddly enough, both patients felt appreciably better after 
these remedies. 


Uncle Heinrich came into Berthold’s office on the Corn 
Market and looked at his nephew critically. His faith had been 
shaken, and he had begun to have serious doubts whether his 
nephew was not after all the licentious young man he was generally 
reputed to be. 

Berthold followed his Uncle’s eyes in astonishment. 

‘“What’s the matter with you, Uncle Heinrich? Why 
do you look at me like that ?”’ 

‘‘When are you having your next bath ?”’ 

Berthold’s astonishment increased. He stared, speechless, 
at the old gentleman. 

“Come, Nephew, you used to be such a fanatic for cleanliness. 
Have you given up having a bath every day °”’ 

“Yes, Uncle, but why this odd question °”’ 

‘T’d like to see you undressed. That must be a beautiful 
map your noble sweetheart printed on your back with her riding- 
whip. 

“You must be feverish, Uncle. What is all this rigmarole ?”’ 

“Have you no shame at all? Are you lost to all sense of 
honour? Letting a woman drive you out with a whip!” 

Berthold’s astonishment turned to laughter. He laughed so 
pana | that the bewildered old gentleman broke off his curtain 

ecture. 

‘‘What ave all these thrilling stories ?’’ 

“But don’t you know, my boy, what the whole town’s saying 
about you again ?”’ 

“No ; tell me.”’ 

“They’re all laughing because Frau von Erz flogged you off 
her estate.”’ 
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‘I’m sorry, Uncle, but where does this lady live? I don’t 
think I even know her? Has she red hair ?’”’ 

‘No, it’s been a golden blond for two years. She bought all 
the stuff for dyeing it here while you were away. She owns the 
big estate behind Deobschiitz. Separated from her husband.” 

‘“‘And you mean to say this crazy female is saying she flogged 
me out of her house ?”’ 

“I don’t know whether she’s saying it, but everybody here is 
talking about it.”’ 

The following day Berthold drove out in his car to Frau 
von Erz’s estate. 

When the lady received Berthold’s card she thought the false 
Casanova was having the impertinence to come back, so, placing 
the dog-whip and a revolver handy, she ordered the servant to 
show the gentleman in. Great was her astonishment when the 
genuine Bautzen Casanova entered. Her eyes flashed fire ; 
she measured Berthold’s figure like a connoisseur, and at once 
appreciated the young man’s attractions. Her expression became 
more friendly, and with a slight quiver of the nostrils she invited 
Berthold to sit down. 

“Gracious lady, rumours are going about in Bautzen that I 
have been driven off this estate with a whip, wielded by you 
yourself.’’ 

Frau von Erz smiled her seductive smile, which twenty-five 
years before had proved dangerous to many gentlemen of all ages. 
Now it was more like a grimace. 

“That’s quite night, Herr Tiirmer, quite right. Only it 
wasn’t you ; it was an impostor using your name. I unmasked 
him at once and drove him off my estate.”’ 

“Excuse me, gracious lady: they say the man had been 
living here in the home for weeks.”’ 

, “You know, Herr Tiirmer, that people often say things in 
which there isn’t a single grain of truth.”’ 

Berthold asked for an exact description of Steger, and took 
leave of Frau von Erz. She gave him her hand, looked in his face, 
and pressed her shrivelled body against his youthful form. Her 
mouth twitched nervously at the corners as she pressed his hand. 

“Herr Ttirmer, I shall take the liberty of calling upon you 
in the course of the next few days, and may I ask you to help me 
personally in making my selection of Paris novelties ?”’ 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


FRAvU ELSBETH KRAMER lay on the chaise-longue in her room 
showering kisses on a pink letter, and blissfully ignorant of the 
fact that her lips, chin, and the tip of her nose were being stained 
with violet ink. 

“At last, at last!’’ she sighed as she caressed the letter. 

Her sharp little tongue passed over the signature, smudging 
the words: “Yours, dying of deepest devotion, Berthold Ttirmer !”” 
Then the bitter taste of the ink, and her husband’s voice, brought 
the young woman sharply back to reality. The letter vanished 
quickly into her bosom. 

Herr Kramer came through the door beaming. He looked 
heated, and little drops of perspiration stood on his bald head, 
which he was mopping with a lilac-bordered silk handkerchief. 

“Darling child, little sweetheart, thank you....’’ He 
stared suddenly at Frau Elsbeth’s face, then laughed heartily. 
“But, my treasure, what’s the matter with your face?” A fit 
of coughing broke off his laughter. ‘‘What are those spots 
on your chin and nose, and on your lips? Some fresh beauty 
stuff from that dog of a Tiirmer? That Herr Casanova will be 
the ruin of us all.”’ 

Frau Elsbeth had seized a hand-mirror and with horror saw 
the inkstains left by Berthold’s letter. Eve’s serpent quickly 
came to her aid, and with a coquettish smile and great presence 
of mind she answered : 

“Yes, Herr Landeseffektenbankdirektor. It’s the latest 
cosmetic Herr Tiirmer has sent me. It’s called Fleur 
a’ Amour and has the power to make women loving and happy.” 

“Then I must be doubly grateful to the young man. Please 
give me a proof of the love-potion’s effect.”’ 

“No, no, mein Herr, not yet, I’m still waiting for the effect 
of the first application.”’ 

“My child, you’ve no idea what a big deal I’ve brought off 
to-day. Twenty thousand marks a year, besides the capital, 
which means at least ten thousand marks immediately.” 

Frau Elsbeth beamed. She had vainly tried to cover the ink- 
Stains with powder, and now she pressed her head against her 
husband’s stomach, sighed and, while playing with his watch- 
chain, turned up her greenish catlike eyes to him pleadingly. 

“And now you'll be a dear, and buy me a car of my own. 
Then I’ll go and take driving lessons from your chauffeur.” 
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“‘Oh no, little one, I can’t do that.”’ 

“Not even if I’m very, very loving ?”’ 

Kramer breathed heavily. Elsbeth pressed her breast 
against his corpulent form. 

“My dear, I’ll do anything, anything you want.’’ 

“Everything, everything ?’’ Kramer’s eyes gleamed. 

“All right, but you must first give me the cheque for the car.”’ 

“You shall have it; but a kiss first !’’ He pressed his full 
negro lips upon her mouth. 

The young woman pushed him away with all her strength. 

“You're hurting me!”’ 

Kramer was panting. He pressed his lower lip over the upper. 
His eyes had the gloating, fixed look of the sadist. 

“IT want to, I want to, my child. I must hurt you. Love is 
never so good as with a touch of physical pain.”’ 

“The cheque !”’ 

Five minutes later the young woman had a cheque for 7,500 
marks in her hand, and the same day she drove out to Dresden 
2 ia an 8-cylinder Horch. She wrote to Berthold from 

resden : 


Casanova, 

I received your letter to-day, which makes me the happrest 
of women. You can imagine my joy. I’m trembling for the hour 
to come which will bring me into your arms. How I shall love you ! 
With the ardent intensity of a woman who in her love gives all, all, 
aul. The hour of our union must be divine! Demand of me what- 
ever your love-thirsty heart desires. I am now looking in Dresden 
for a cosy nest which shall be the scene of our temptesuous ardour. 
I know you are exacting, have held in your arms the most beautrful 
women tn the world ; but be assured, beloved, I will give you from 
the fount of my feelings what no other women can give. I tmagine 
your beautiful loved ones have initiated you into the most mysterious 
and vare delights of love, that you will not be sparing of them, but 
will make me happier with them. I will be an apt pupil and 
endeavour to surpass my predecessors. 

I kiss your handsome head ; I press my lips in tmagination 
upon your hot mouth ; and I will look forward to Friday, when you 
will tell me at what time on Sunday afternoon you will be able to 
meet mein Dresden. You will find the address of our nest in a note 
I will leave for you poste restante in Dresden. 

You wll be surprised to find out who it is who conceals herself 
under the pseudonym Helena. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


PisTOL in hand, Haberlin, the landowner, stood before his wife, 
who was cowering in the sofa-corner. His face was a purplish red. 

“TIL put a bullet through him! I’ll shoot him down like a 
dog! I'll tear out his liver and lash his face to pieces with it ! 
To-morrow I go to Bautzen !”’ 

Frau Haberlin was whimpering. Her head and back were 
aching. Oh, what a ruffian her husband was to beat her like 
this! Her cheeks burned, her eyes were discoloured and swollen, 
She crouched in terror. Her husband’s fist had crashed down 
on the oak table. 

“You old slut! You're forty, and let yourself be mixed up 
with a dude like that ? The snivelling cad must have shown you 
new ways of love-making. I suppose I’m too tame for you! 
What ?”’ 

The woman’s suppressed sob exacerbated the landowner’s 
irritation. 

“You pig! Youoldsow! You'll feel ashamed for the rest 
of your life! We've finished with one another, finished for ever. 
First thing to-morrow morning you pack yourself off by the first 
train.”’ 

“But, Eduard—just as we’ve got all the fruit to bottle ; and 
it’s the big wash-day next Monday.”’ 

“Then you'll go when the washing’s done !”’ 

“Forgive me, Eduard.”’ 

“Shut your mouth! What a pig! Forty, and the mother 
of two boys, and you go to bed with a hound like that, who goes 
with every whore. Pah !”’ 

‘Why do you leave me so much alone, then? And you never 
speak to me except about the farm and the cattle. It’s dread- 
fully dull, and no wonder a woman falls to temptation.”’ 

“Four weeks you’ve been falling, having that lousy fellow 
with you! You've been in temptation for twenty-eight nights.”’ 

‘And how often have I caught you carrying on with the 
servant girls these last few years? Didn’t I surprise you in the 
hay-loft with Marie ?”’ 

‘Hold your tongue! That’s quite a different matter. You 
had our first boy coming, and I wanted to spare you.” 

“Oh, and how often did you go with Marie after I was well 
again? But that doesn’t matter. You could do what you liked. 
You went with all the other girls, too.’’ 
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“Will you shut your mouth! It’s no good trying to put 
the blame on me.’ 

“And that time you came back from the show in Berlin ? 
What lies you told about hurting yourself lifting your trunk, so 
that you didn’t come near me for weeks! Brigitte found out 
what you were hiding.’’ 

“Will you or won’t you shut your lying mouth? You're 
trying to clear yourself, but it won’t do you any good. When 
you ve got all the fruit bottled—I brought the sugar from Niesky 
to-day ; it’s got three pfennigs a pound dearer ; that’s those dues 
again |—well, on Thursday the washing will be finished, and then 
you can pack off to your old mother, and for good. The Frau 
Pastor will stare when her daughter comes back! Minister's 
daughter! Pah !—what goings-on ; but not in my house |” 

“Please stop it now !”’ 

Haberlin raged up and down the vulgarly furnished room, 
brandishing his pistol threateningly while he soliloquized. In 
front of the wall-mirror, which seemed the composite work of 
eight different periods, he came to a standstill and looked down 
in astonishment at his breeches. He saw that a button was 
missing. Furiously he turned round and strode to the table. 

“Well, here’s a nice state of affairs. She goes to bed with 
another chap and I have buttons off my trousers. You just look 
here. Get this button sewn on at once.” 

With tear-stained, swollen eyes, Frau Haberlin threaded a 
needle and, shaken by suppressed sobs, sewed the missing button 
on to her husband’s trousers. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


On Saturday afternoon Berthold Tiirmer called at the post office 
of the Dresden Hauptbahnhof for the letter. 


Dearest. 

Waiting for you in the Neustadt, X-Strasse 25, 2nd 
floor, right. 
Your 


Helena. 
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Berthold had often wondered how he should behave towards 
this woman. He had searched for advice in various erotic books, 
and, so armed, went to a flower-shop, bought a few long-stemmed 
roses, and drove over to the Neustadt. 

On the way Berthold reviewed the situation again. This was 
in reality his first love adventure. It was not to be a paid affair. 
The situation was new to him. Was he capable of dealing with 
it? Ohyes. What others did could not be beyond his powers. 
Bold initiative impresses all women. 

The car drove slowly through the A/tmarki, and was stopped 
by the raised hand of a policeman, who was dreaming that he was 
directing congested traffic in Piccadilly Circus, though actually 
at the moment there were few vehicles in sight apart from the 
trams. Looking out of his taxi, Berthold suddenly noticed 
Herr Kramer’s car just turning into the street. He quickly 
turned his head lest he should be recognized. His heart thumped 
with excitement. Then whatever it was that was holding up the 
traffic passed on, the policeman dropped his hand, and the taxi 
started again. 

“Drive straight on after that green car, driver.’’ Berthold 
ordered. 

i Kramer’s car crossed the town and turned towards the Neustadt 
ridge. 

‘Aha !’’ thought Berthold, ‘‘He’s got wind of what his wife’s 
up to, and is going to see what happens next.’’ 

At the far end of the bridge Kramer told his driver to slow 
down, and when the car reached the Circus it drew up. Across 
the square came a pretty, elegant young lady whom Kramer 
greeted warmly and assisted into the car. 

Berthold had just time to see the bank manager hand the girl 
a little bunch of flowers and squeeze her hand affectionately ; 
then he ordered his chauffeur to drive on. He could not help 
laughing heartily. He had begun to be afraid that the lady's 
husband had learned of the rendezvous and was intending to 
surprise his unfaithful wife. 

Up to that moment Berthold had not considered this possi- 
bility, having been entirely engrossed in wondering what attitude 
he should adopt towards the love-sick lady. It was lucky he had 
run across Kramer. 

What the devil would he do if, some time, the husband should 
burst in during one of these meetings, or hear about them ? 
He mustn’t risk a repetition of that day years before, when the 
baker had struck him in the Nikolaikirchhof and the father of 
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that crazy Doris von Grazingen had invaded his house. To-day 
he would make short work of anyone who dared to attack him. 
He had been taking boxing lessons in New York. 

Berthold’s meditations were interrupted by the car stopping 
in a silent street not far from the Neustadt station in front of a 
modern apartment-house. The chauffeur only nodded when told 
to wait, and, holding the roses like a lowered dagger, Berthold 
strolled slowly to the entrance and disappeared into the hall. 

The bank manager’s wife had rented a cosy, three-roomed 
furnished flat on the second floor for a period of six months. She 
had intended to make it her love-nest. Even if her affair with 
the Bautzen Casanova did not last so long as this, one never knew 
what might turn up. 

The love-lorn woman was sitting with her legs drawn up, 
in a deep armchair, reviewing once more her plan for the 
situation. 

She intended to assume a timid, shamefaced air; play the 
modest woman, and refuse to let him come near her ; utter sup- 
pressed screams when he touched her ; and beg him to let her go 
home. In this way she thought to fan the flame of his ardour 
and drive him to frenzy. How she would struggle when he carried 
her into the bedroom! Or perhaps the broad chaise-longue 
with its wealth of cushions would first catch his eye. In any 
any case she would kick, and shout “No, no! !”’ 

And when he tried to undo the girdle of her smart kimono 
she would redouble her “‘No, no’’ and burst into tears. 

The subsequent phases of the drama would depend on circum- 
stances. She was quite sure that she would then forget all her 
coquetry, sink into ecstasy, and betray that she was no novice 
in these matters. 

But there was one thing that the lady had made up her mind 
about. Inno case must she surrender on the first day. Quickly 
arranging the decorative boxes, flagons, manicure-sets, powder- 
puffs—all from Ttirmer’s—she listened for the car. When at 
last she thought she heard it, she rushed to the window, and was 
just in time to see Berthold Tiirmer get out and sign to the driver 
to wait. 

Elsbeth laughed. He would have to wait a long time. She 
threw herself into the armchair. Her light-blue kimono, adorned 
with gold flowers and birds, stood out in vivid contrast against 
the rich wine of the chair-cover. Her lips quivered as her 
excitement increased. 

Her eye flew to the little tea-table ready laid beside the 
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enormous chaise-longue, and she convinced herself that nothing 
was missing. Hurriedly she pulled the tiny gold mirror and 
powder-puff from her pocket and dabbed the puff over one or 
two parts of her face which still left something to be desired. 
When the bell rang, her heart rose to her throat. Would the old 
woman open quickly enough ? Suppose she had fallen asleep, 
and he went away at once! With a second ring her excitement 
grew. Now she heard the door open. 

Oh, what would happen now? The lipstick, quick ! 

The door opened. Berthold Tiirmer entered the room. 

He realized at once that all his good resolutions had fallen 
from him. His eye wandered helplessly round the room. At 
last he discovered the young woman in the armchair. 

She did not get up at once. He must see the carefully studied 
pose and catch fire; she had spent three hours rehearsing it 
before her mirror at Bautzen. 

Berthold took a few steps forward, then remembered with 
horror that he had left the bouquet lying in the hall. Imme- 
diately he turned back to the doo1: ‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon !’’ 
and with two strides he was outside. 

Frau Elsbeth did not think of the flowers. She thought the 
man she had been waiting for so long was deserting her. Spring- 
ing to her feet, she ran to the door, and collided with Berthold 
as he hurried back, so violently that she was thrown on to the 
floor in a sitting position. Her forehead had struck the young 
man so hard on the nose that he saw a whole firmament whirling 
before his tear-filled eyes. The stems of the roses were 
bent. 

Both parties were so stunned by the collision that they had not 
the wit to see the comic side of the situation. 

At last Berthold pulled himself together, sprang forward, and 
helped the young woman to her feet. Then he stood before her, 
dropped his arms, and stammered a few incoherent words. 

Elsbeth, quick-witted, as are all women of her type in such 
situations, had not missed her opportunity even while rising, 
but had pressed her soft body against him. She had expected 
him to take her at once in his arms, but was bitterly disappointed, 
and finally had to make up her mind to take her cheek away from 
the lapel of his morning coat, where powder, lipstick, and eye- 
pencil left visible traces. 

As Berthold, whose embarrassment was still increasing, 
showed no signs of speaking, Elsbeth broke the silence. She 
knew that it depended entirely on her to exploit the situation. 
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“You're surprised to find me here, aren’t you, Herr Tiirmer ? 
You were expecting someone else—a lady much more beautiful 
than I ?”’ 

“Yes, I was, gracious lady—that i is to say,er .. . not more 
beautiful. I . 1 

And again the conversation stuck fast. Not knowing what to 
do, the young man stared at the woman before him, cursing 
inwardly and ashamed of his stupidity. 

To bring the situation to an end, he offered her the roses. 
The blood-red blossoms were hanging forlornly from their broken 
stems. 

*‘Won’t you sit down, Herr Tiirmer ?”’ 

She pointed to the cosy corner with its armchairs and broad 
chaise-longue. 

“Thank you, thank you, gracious lady.”’ 

Berthold followed her, stumbling over the head of a leopard- 
skin as he went. 

Elsbeth could not understand it. Was this really a shy 
young man, or was it merely her clumsiness at the door that had 
upset him? Whatever happened, she must not let herself look 
stupid and inexperienced, and she thought the best way to 
avoid this impression was to go on talking without pause. 

“You mustn’t blame me, Herr Tiirmer ; you mustn’t think 
badly of me. ButI’ll be quite frank. My love for you is very 
deep, beyond measure.—Please don’t interrupt me.”’ 

Berthold had not had the least intention of stemming her 
flow of words. It suited him perfectly to have her talk ; at least 
it saved him from having to do so himself, and would help him to 
master his embarrassment. As far as he was concerned, she 
could go on talking for ever. 

““My heart has been yours ever since you were a boy. When 
you were still at school I loved you.”’ 

“What a liar,’ thought Berthold. “I’ve only lived in 
Bautzen three years. She comes from Leipzig, and was probably 
never in Bautzen before she came to live here.’’ 

“This love for you, Herr Titirmer—or may I call you Berthold ? 
—this love for you grew with the years. When they began to 
persecute you and drag your name in the mud, when everyone 
turned from you, I went to St. Peter’s Church and prayed for 

ou.” 

Berthold slowly recovered himself. Her lies were beginning 
to entertain him. 

“When I was nineteen, my aunts—I have no parents—forced 
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me to marry Kramer, the banker. You see, I’m now twenty- 
two, and my husband is fifty-five.”’ 

Berthold was reckoning in his mind that she must have 
suppressed at least six or seven years, but that didn’t matter. 
She still looked very young. 

“Oh, Herr Turmer, you wouldn’t believe what struggles it 
cost me before I could make up my mind to write to you. Whole 
nights I lay in tears trying to fight down my sinful passion. 
In vain, in vain !”’ 

She hid her face in a delicate little lace handkerchief, but was 
careful not to wipe the pencilling from her eyebrows and 
lashes. 

In thought she was saying to herself, ‘“When will the fool 
stop me talking ?’’ She saw that she must bring up heavier 
artillery. The handkerchief left her eyes. Slowly she stretched 
her hand over the table and bent forward. The kimono was 
deeply cut in front, and Berthold could see the two beautiful 
breasts half-nestling in a poem of silk and lace. 

Despite his confusion, Berthold had to stare. For a moment 
he stopped breathing. 

Under half-lowered lids, Frau Elsbeth watched the effect 
of her ruse. She knew she was going to be successful. It was 
not the first time she had used this trick. Her husband had 
looked at her just like that. 

Berthold felt the soft, warm hand on his own. He turned his 
eyes from her breasts. But he did not look up. He was wondering 
frantically what he should do. This was no shop girl or little 
film super from New York. That would have made it much 
simpler. But one couldn’t behave like that with a lady of 
position. Should he fall at her feet, or sweep her into his arms ? 
That would be a bit difficult, as the tea-table stood between 
them. The only thing possible was to kiss her hand. He acted 
on the idea. Slowly he raised her hand to his mouth and pressed 
a tender kiss upon it. While he was doing so, it occurred to him 
that he must say something, and he forced from his lips, half 
in a whisper, the four words : 

“Thank you, gracious lady.”’ 

“Aha!” thought Elsbeth. ‘“Now he’s beginning. He’s artful, 
and takes his time.’’ But she waited in vain for his advances. 

“Can you possibly love me a little too, Berthold ?”’ 

“If you'll permit me, gracious lady.”’ 

He could have kicked himself for this answer. What a 
clumsy lout he was! How often he had read the adventures 
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of the real Casanova! After all his journeys and petty affairs 
he ought to have had a little practice. Why couldn’t he trust 
himself to be bolder ? 

Elsbeth had looked up in amazement at his words, but as his 
head was bowed she could not see his face. Once more she 
pressed the handkerchief to her eyes, and whimpered : 

“Oh God, how unhappy Iam! You don’t love me!” 

“Yes, yes, gracious lady ; I love you.”’ 

As he said this he remained sitting, and she had certainly 
expected that he would throw his arms round her. 

Berthold was silently cursing himself for an idiot. An 
unbridled fury swept over him. If only he could get a hold on 
himself! Wasn't it humiliating to sit there at a loss what to do? 
But he could not expect this woman to behave like the Berlin 
shop-girls and typists. Donnerwetter, what should he do ? 

Frau Elsbeth realized that she must take the initiative, 
She imagined his backwardness and embarrassment to be assumed. 
‘Perhaps he’s only like this with me,”’ she thought. ‘Have I 
no sex appeal ?’’ He had always had to do with film actresses 
and girls like Tilda Hasselmann, and, of course, Doris von 
Grazingen, who in spite of her rank was a silly little goose. 
Now he found himself faced with a lady of good standing and 
thought it necessary to be considerate. 

She got up slowly and sat behind him, filled two liqueur- 
glasses, and handed one to Berthold. 

“Come, Bertie dear ; drink.”’ 

“Prostt,’’ said Berthold, and drained his glass at a draught. 
‘““Why does she call me ‘Bertie dear’?’’ he wondered. Why? 
She did not love him, and had only brought him here to flirt 
with him. 

The young woman was giving up all hope of having to defend 
herself and scream ‘‘No, no.’’ She saw that this man would never 
carry her into her room, nor even make love to her here on the 
broad chaise-longue. She decided that he himself might shout 
“No, no.’’ She must act. His young body delighted her. There 
was a fragrance of youth and strength about him. Her excite- 
ment heightened with every second. She was sitting close beside 
him ; her leg touched his; and she noticed that he trembled. 
She threw both arms around him, and pressed his head against 
her, her mouth on his. 

A wave of desire swept over Berthold ; her kiss stung him to 
madness. He pressed Elsbeth down on to the cushions and kissed 
her hotly. Now would have been the opportunity to shout 
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‘No, no’, but the little sinner was only to glad to have got him 
so far. 

Berthold had caught fire, and his partner was doing every- 
thing to keep the flame active, when a loud ringing of the bell 
startled them both. 

The ringing was repeated, and a deep masculine voice was 
heard. 

At the climax of his ardent embraces Berthold tore himself 
away from Elsbeth. Furious at his stupidity, the young woman 
cowered into the corner of the chaise-lounge. 

There came a loud knocking on the door, and Berthold, 
without thinking, called, ‘‘Come in.”’ 

“Good heavens !’’ Elsbeth cried, but she was too late. 

In the doorway stood the taxi-driver who had brought 
Berthold to the house. 

Dumbfounded, Berthold asked: 

‘What on earth do you want here ?”’ 

“T can’t wait no longer. I’ve got to get home. I'll want 
sixteen marks.”’ 

Then Berthold realized the situation in which he had 
been surprised with this young woman. He stammered out in 
embarrassment : 

“All right, all right ; I'll be down directly.”’ 

‘But you must come now ; I’ve got to get home.”’ And with 
this warning the worthy chauffeur tramped out through the door. 

Elsbeth, furious, sprang to her feet. 

‘‘How could you be so clumsy as to let that man in ?”’ 

Berthold stood before her crestfallen ; smoothing his coat, 
he stammered : 

“How was I to know it was the chauffeur? Forgive me, 
gracious lady. I must go down and pay the man off.”’ 

“You'll come up again straight away, won't you, dear ?”’ 

He looked at the clock. 

“No, gracious lady ; I’ve got another appointment.” 

Elsbeth was speechless. What! Another appointment ? 
That’s why he had been socold. Her anger boiled over. 

“Oh, so now you're going to another woman? I’m not good 
enough for you? You ought to be ashamed of yourself, placing 
a poor woman into a position like this !”’ 

“But, gracious lady! Please... you’re mistaken. . 
I’m not going to another woman.’ And as he seized her hands 
to press another kiss upon them she threw her arms round him 
and pulled him down on to the couch. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


In spite of her somewhat mature age, Frau von Erz had ascer- 
tain.d that the affair with the false Casanova was not to be free 
from consequences. She at once made up her mind that she would 
use no artificial means to remedy her condition. Moreover, 
in view of her advanced years, the affair was not without its 
dangers for her health and life, and it would be difficult now for 
her tocatch the real Casanova. Therascalhad been so ungallant 
as not to appear in the shop, in spite of the fact that she had 
written to inform him that she would visit him on a certain day. 

+ Berthold Tiirmer received a short letter from Frau von Erz, 
in which she asked him to stand godfather to her expected son. 

When Berthold sent her word that he agreed to this, Frau 
von Erz called her old housekeeper and told her of her condition. 

“Margaret, I can’t undertake any hard work now. You'll 
have to engage another girl. I’m expecting a baby, and can’t 
lift any more heavy milk-cans. So you write to the Landvatsamt 
in Rothenburg and tell them to send someone to help ; or, better 
still, putjan advertisement in the Gorlitzer Zettung.”’ 

Margaret stood open-mouthed, staring in bewilderment at her 
mistress. 

‘‘Has the Frau Baronin been secretly married ?”’ 

“You silly goose !’’ Frau von Erz retorted. ‘“Who could I have 
married ? The old shepherd perhaps, or the village idiot ?’’ 

“So the Frau Baronin is only joking about the baby ?”’ 

“No, it’s not a joke at all, and if it doesn’t suit you, you 
can go.”’ 

Soon afterwards the pastor of Sprengel heard the story and 
betook himself to the house. He met Frau von Erz smoking a 
thick black cheroot in the sewing-room among a pile of white 
linen which she was tearing to pieces and handing to the hump- 
backed village seamstress. 

“Good morning, Herr Pastor. What brings you here ?”’ 

“Good morning, Frau Baronin. Ahem... You're engaged 
on delicate work ?’”’ He rubbed his hands, kept his head leaning 
to one side, and turned his eyes upwards. 

“Well, that’s a matter of taste. They’re baby clothes.”’ 

‘The Frau Baronin has a keen sense of humour. And who in 
this God-fearing house needs these... ahem... baby- 
clothes ?”’ 

‘Not me, my dear Herr Pastor ; I’m rather too old for that.”’ 
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The pastor was very embarrassed, and rubbed his hands 
rhythmically. 

“You'll excuse me, Frau Baronin, but could not Fraulein 
Schlehdorn leave us fora moment? I wanted... I should 
hike . 

“That's quite all right. Schlehdorn, go down to the kitchen 
and tell them to give you a double litre of coffee and some cake. 
I'll call you.”’ The humpback seamstress went out, with a 
respectful bow to the Herr Pastor. 

“You've come about the baby I am going to have, Herr 
Pastor ?’’ 

The reverend gentleman looked at her, horror-stricken. 

Frau von Erz offered him the box of cigars. 

“Try one of these, Pastor; they stimulate the heart and 
brain.”’ 

“You'll forgive me, Frau Baronin, if I . . . if I come back 
to this delicate subject. Ahem. ... Have you, gracious lady, 
been married by special licence ? The banns ought to have been 
published in the parish.’’ 

“Stop this play-acting, Herr Pastor. You know well enough 
I haven't got married, so stop beating about the bush.”’ 

“So it’s true, what they say ?”’ 

“What are they saying ?”’ 

“Well. ..ahem...that the Frau Baronin is in a 
certain condition.”’ 

“Quite true, Herr Pastor; quite true. They’re not lying. 
I’m being blessed with a child in my old age.’’ 

“Yes, but in heaven’s name . . . hasita father ?”’ 

“Do you imagine, Herr Pastor, that I’ve conceived a child 
by the Holy Ghost? No, no, you needn’t worry about that, 
Herr Pastor : the child has a father.”’ 

“But, Frau Baronin, the scandal! A lady like you, who 
should set an example !” the man of God cried indignantly. 

“Herr Pastor, you don’t always set a goodexample. I know 
various little matters. Well, we needn’t make life here more 
difficult than it is already.”’ 

“Is there no way of arranging things? Couldn’t you even 
now marry the father of the child? Perhaps I could talk him 
over ai 

“Who says he refuses ? Itis J, Herr Pastor, who have no 
intention of ma 

“But the scandal, Frau Baronin! A thing like this affects 
the whole parish. You... our lady bountiful !’’ 


I 
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“Oh, so this sort of thing is forgiven any other woman, or 
hushed up, and I, because I’m a landowner, am not allowed 
it?” 

‘Imagine what they’ll say on all the other estates in Lausitz.’’ 

“I don’t care a button about that. I’ve no concern with 
other people.”’ 

“And who is... if you will allow me to ask . . . who Is 
the father ?”’ 

“Of course you can ask. The Bautzen Casanova is the 
father.’’ 

“Who? ... Who?” 

“But don’t you know him? Do you mean to say you've 
never heard of him ?”’ 

“The Bautzen Casanova? But that’s the abandoned wretch 
about whom the most incredible things are being said !”’ 

“Yes, that’s the one. Who has told you about him, Herr 
Pastor ?”’ 

“My wife. She was there last summer when the circuit 
synod met in Lébau—a meeting of ministers’ wives.”’ 

“Oh, oh, so the respectable ministers’ wives have been inter- 
ers the Bautzen Casanova too? No doubt in an edifying 
way o> 

The pastor flushed. 

“The ministers’ wives, gracious lady, are respectable mothers 
and modest housewives.”’ 

“Of course, Herr Pastor—obeying necessity rather than their 
own inclinations.” 

Biting his teeth hard together lest a curse should escape his 
piety lips, the servant of God stood in silent fury before the 

y. 


‘“‘And what was the object of your visit, Herr Pastor ?’’ 

“I beg your pardon, Frau Baronin, but that fair young man 
who stayed here for some weeks once . . . was he the... er 
. . . the Bautzen Casanova ?’”’ 

“Precisely ; that was the one.”’ 

‘And are you, gracious lady, intending to await the birth of 
this child of sin in the castle here ?”’ 

“Of course. Why not ?’’ 

“And is it to be . . . is it to be baptized here ?”’ 

“Yes ; and it’s father is to be godfather.”’ 

“Good day, gracious Frau Baronin. May God forgive you 
this flippancy.”’ 

When the pastor was crossing the courtyard in front of the 
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castle on his way to the gates he heard the Baronin call through 
the window : 

“Schlehdorn, Schlehdorn! Go over to the Frau Inspektor 
and get patterns for a baby frock and binder.”’ 

The pastor hastened his steps to get out of earshot. 


CHAPTER XL 


“HERR TURMER, you’re wanted urgently on the telephone from 
Reichenbach.”’ 

“Who is it, Fraulein Claussen ?’’ 

“A lady; she says it’s very urgent ; she must talk to you 
herself on an important matter.” 

“Tell the lady I have no time.”’ 

A minute later Inge Claussen came back. 

“Herr Tiirmer, you really must come to the telephone: 
the lady’s in tears and says it’s a matter of life and death.” 

“All right, Fraulein Claussen, connect her up here.”’ 

‘What on earth’s the matter now ?’’ Berthold thought as he 
picked up the receiver. 

“Hello! Berthold Tiirmer speaking. Who do you want ?”’ 

‘You, my sweet’, came from the other end: “you, darling.”’ 

‘You seem to have got the wrong number, gracious lady.”’ 

“No, sweetheart, it’s quite all right. It’s you speaking.” 

“With whom have I the honour... ?”’ 

“Oh, don’t pretend, my love. Thisis Vera... you know... 
Vera Haberlin.”’ 

‘Pardon me, gracious lady, but I don’t know a Vera 
Haberlin.”’ 

“Oh, you rogue! Because you lead so many women astray 
you pretend you don’t know them apart. Sweetheart, you 
ai four weeks with me when my husband was in the Rhine- 

d.”’ 

A light flashed up in Berthold’s mind. Another victim of 
his double. What a fellow that was! If only he could do the 
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same! His own courage failed whenever he found himself faced 
with a woman. 

“Dear boy, just listen,’’ came through the telephone. “Your 
life’s in danger. My husband is on his way to Bautzen. He has 
a revolver and a dog-whip with him. 

“Gracious lady, this is——’’ 

‘‘Why are you so formal on the telephone, my sweet ? Why 
don’t you talk baby language as you always did here ?”’ 

“But please listen to me. I never talk baby language ; and I’m 
not your sweet. This is Berthold Ttirmer—the real one.”’ 

“Oh, darling boy, how cross you sound! But I know you. I 
recognize your voice. Don’t make any mistake; this is your 
sweetheart. ”’ 

‘But, hang it all, I tell you again, I don’t know who is at the 
other end of the telephone, but if you’ll let me speak I’ll make it 
clear at once that you’ve been betrayed and swindled. Your sweet 
is fair, isn’t he.”’ 

“Yes, darling, your hair and little beard are like fresh cut 
wheat-straw.”’ 

“Well, that isn’t me. I have dark hair, and don’t wear a 
beard.”’ 

“Oh, you haven't had your beautiful hair dyed, and shaved off 
that charming little beard? Whata pity! How different you 
must look |”’ 

“Will you let me tell you definitely that I’m not your sweet- 
heart. I’ve had dark hair since birth, and I have never let my 
beard grow.”’ 

‘“‘Why do you pretend you’re someone else ?”’ 

“Once and for all, will you stop this nonsense and listen to 
reason. Who are you, anyhow? Don’t tell me you’re my sweet- 
heart again ; I want your name.”’ 

“You wicked thing, so you’ve quite forgotten that your dear 
girl is Vera Haberlin von Gnaschwitz ?”’ 

“Tf you refuse to let me explain, I'll ring off.”’ 

“Go on, sweetheart.”’ 

“You have been the victim of a swindler, an impostor who 
passes himself off as me.”’ 

“Oh, darling, you needn’t worry. I shan’t be a nuisance to 
you ; you've nothing tofearfromme. Takecare. My husband 
is on his way to you, and he’ll shoot you. That’s why he’s taken 
a dog-whip.”’ 

“Thank you, gracious lady. I hope the dog-whip isn’t 
loaded,” y pe €-whip 
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‘Oh, sweetheart, he is terrible when he’s ina rage. When 
he heard about it he almost beat me to death. It’s lucky he 
doesn’t know anything about the three thousand marks I lent 

ou.” 
“Look here, gracious lady, you'll never see that money 
again; 1t——’”’ 

“That has nothing to do with it. I love you, and you can 
keep the money. It was from my inheritance.’ 

Berthold threw down the receiver in a fury. Perspiration 
was standing out on his brow. This was getting a bit too thick. 
So long as the fellow only went to bed with these old or elderly 
landowners’ wives and enjoyed small advantages it didn’t 
matter, but when he began his tricks on a larger scale it became 
necessary to call a halt. And now he must prepare for the visit 
of this Haberlin Othello. 

Half an hour later Berthold heard a rough masculine voice in 
Inge Claussen’s office, and immediately afterwards the door was 
flung open. In the doorway stood a giant—Haberlin, the landed 
proprietor. His eyes were flashing angrily under the brim 
of his imitation panama. In the left corner of his mouth was 
stuck a cigar-stump, which he twitched up and down nervously, 
while a thread of light brown tobacco-juice was trickling from the 
corner of his mouth to his chin, expressing the inward emotion 
of the betrayed husband. 

In his right hand Herr Haberlin held a dog-whip of plaited 
leather, which he kept slapping against a leather gaiter of the 
same light-brown colour. 

“So you’re the lousy swine !’’ 

“I beg your pardon ?’’ said Berthold frigidly. 

“I’m going to cut your ears off with this whip, you dirty 
blackguard !’’ 

Berthold had meanwhile pressed the bell-push under the 
top of the writing-table. Immediately, Inge Claussen appeared 
at Haberlin’s side. Pushing her way past the perplexed giant, 
she swept up to the writing-table. 

“Fraulein Claussen, will you please ring up the police and 
tell them an escaped lunatic has broken in here ?’”’ 

“‘Himmelmilltonenschockkreuzdonnerwetter ! You, fellow, have 
fouled my stable—I mean my house—and now you trifle 
with me !’’ 

Herr Haberlin pressed forward. 

Berthold raised both hands. In each fist he held a .24 Colt 
revolver. 
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“Back, sir, or I’ll riddle you like a sieve.”’ 

Haberlin started back. He made a movement towards his 
hip-pocket. 

“Hands up!’’ Berthold ordered. “If you dare move an 
inch I'll shoot you down !”’ 

Outside, Inge Claussen could be heard ’phoning to the police- 
station. 

“Devil take you, sir!’’ Haberlin roared with his hands up. 
“It’s not enough for you to insult the feelings of a husband, but 
you must put the lid on your brazen impudence by trying to 
raise a scandal !”’ 

Berthold did not reply. He was thinking hard. An idea 
had come to him that he might use this man to stop the activities 
of the impostor Steger. 

Haberlin then heard the door close behind him and the key 
turn in the lock. ‘‘Haberlin, I know who you are. I’ve known 
you since childhood.’’ Berthold was lying, but the end justifies 
themeans. ‘Tell me what brings you here, but avoid anything 
that might induce meto use my weapons. The time has gone by 
when people can barge their way in here and threaten me with 
whips.”’ 

“You, young man, are not ashamed to make old women your 
mistresses. You live for four weeks with a mother of grown-up 
children. When I was your age I shouldn’t have looked at an 
old hag of forty and more. You're a dirty scoundrel. You 
besmirch my house and wreck my married life, and then talk of 
shooting me down !”’ 

“All right. Now you’ve had your say, let me speak. A 
blackguard who is in no way like me, who has fair hair and a 
fair moustache, and whose eyes are blue, has forced his way 
into various houses on estates outside Bautzen on the strength 
of the nickname of the ‘‘Bautzen Casanova’’ and the evil reputa- 
tion which has been foisted on to me; and whenever he could 
he has led the ladies into temptation and trapped them. I have 
never been near your estate; I have never had time for such 
behaviour.”’ 

“You want to bluff your way out of it! You're frightened of 
having to face a pistol! Are you ready to give satisfaction ?”’ 

“I’m not afraid of you, but, although I am capable of giving 
satisfaction, I won’t fight you, because I have done nothing to 
insult you.” 

Haberlin realized that this man was speaking the truth. 

“Do you imagine, Herr Haberlin, that I should have neglected 
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my business for four weeks for the sake of an adventure with a 
middle-aged lady ?”’ 

do you know that the other fellow is fair and has blue 
eyes ?”’ 

Berthold smiled. 

“Because another lady, who had no better luck than your 
wife, has been here, and had to admit, to her astonishment, that 
I was not the guilty party.”’ 

Haberlin was silent. He had long ago lowered his hands, as 
Berthold laid his weapons aside. 

“Have you any idea what the ruffian calls himself ?’’ 

“Yes, the carrier-woman from Birkau happens to know him. 
She says he’s a saddler’s assistant called Steger.”’ 

The landowner came up to the table, and was about to speak, 
when he heard the key being turned in the lock. He started 
round. Could the police really have come to conduct him 
through Bautzen in broad daylight ? 

It was Inge Claussen who entered. 

“Fraulein Claussen, ring up the police-station at once and 
explain to them as tactfully as you can that the whole thing 
was a mistake.’’ 

The secretary returned to the next room; then she laid her 
left hand on the fork of the telephone to keep it down, while 
she lifted the receiver, a trick she had used before. She then 
gave the number, spoke without having established any 
connection, and replaced the receiver noisily. 

‘Why hasn’t the young man been locked up, Herr Tiirmer ?”’ 

“Probably because so far no one has lodged a complaint. 
They’re all afraid of the scandal.”’ 

H4berlin scratched his head, and then offered Berthold his 
hand. 

“No offence. But my wife must apologize to you for what 
she has said. May I invite you to midday dinner on Sunday ?”’ 

Berthold reflected. Should he spare the woman her humilia- 
tion? No, for in that case she would probably keep telephoning 
and pestering him. It would be better that she should be cured. 

“T’ll only accept on condition that the affair is not mentioned.”’ 

“Of course. We’llsettle it up afterwards between ourselves.” 

On the following Sunday Frau Haberlin was convinced that 
it was not the real Bautzen Casanova to whom she had given 
her heart, three thousand marks, and other things. She decided 
that she must go to Dresden within the next few days, as, despite 
her forty years, the consequences of her mistake were upon her. 
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A well-known doctor, who specialized in these cases, would have 
to put things right for her. 

Frau Haberlin had meanwhile bottled all the fruit and assisted 
with the washing, and indeed would do so for many years to 
come, for habit is strong, and Herr Haberlin had no desire to 
forfeit his domestic comfort. 


CHAPTER XLI 


BERTHOLD was finding his time fully occupied. He spent pleasant 
hours in the arms of Elsbeth Kramer, the banker’s wife. 

The young woman had rented a pleasant little house in 
Talkenberg and furnished it cosily. Now that she had a car 
of her own, she had learned to drive herself, and, although her 
husband had engaged a chauffeur, Elsbeth seldom took him with 
her, always driving alone when she went to Talkenberg. 

Berthold had learned a great deal from his relations with 
Elsbeth, but he was always the pupil, never the mentor. 

The young woman was not a little disappointed in him. One 
evening when she was returning from a visit to her mother-in-law 
in Dresden, accompanied by the chauffeur, the car had broken 
down on the main road in the middle of a wood at eleven o’clock 
at night. As it was pouring with rain, she was compelled to 
share the covered part of the car with the chauffeur. She then 
made the discovery that this man of the people was far more 
adept in the technique of love than Berthold Tiirmer, the Bautzen 
Casanova. 

Elsbeth’s sole reason for keeping up her liaison with Berthold 
was that she had incautiously boasted of it to her intimate 
friend, Rita Kleinschmied. When Rita had laughed incredulously 
she had been shown a letter from Berthold in which she saw his 
acceptance of the next rendezvous on the following afternoon. 

ita doubted the genuineness of the letter, and took up her 
station at the appointed hour on the road leading out of Bautzen 
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towards Talkenberg, in order to see whether Berthold Tiirmer 
would pass that way. From her hiding-place she saw Elsbeth 
dash by, about three o’clock, driving her own car; and half an 
hour later Berthold passed her in his own new machine. 

That same afternoon Berthold’s relations with the bank 
manager's wife were made known to a wide circle of Bautzen 
ladies, and the following morning Herr Dircktor Kramer received 
an anonymous note addressed to his office, informing the 
betrayed husband of his wife’s relations with the Bautzen 
Casanova. 

Herr Kramer had a rush of blood to the head, and a slight 
stroke. Not that he believed the allegation. Getting up from 
his huge writing-table he went to the mirror over the fireplace. 

“Damnation !’”’ he said. ‘“‘Damnation!’’ And to some 
extent he was right, for when he beheld his enormous head and 
correspondingly swollen corporation, he had to admit in all 
honesty that he could not lay claim to any external advantages. 
It was obvious beyond all doubt that there was nothing about 
his appearance that a woman could find attractive. The broad, 
flat nose, the enormous bald surface of his head, his purple, 
apoplectic complexion, the heavy stomach which began at his 
chest, his long weakly legs—all this could hardly be called 
attractive. 

And there was another side to the story. 

Kramer was chairman of the great new corn-cake and artificial 
manure company, and sixty per cent. of the share capital was 
held by Berthold Turmer, who was the real founder of the 
enterprise. 

If Kramer took proceedings against Berthold, it was certain 
that he would lose his directorship, and, what was worse, that 
Berthold would remove the accounts of the company, as well 
as those of his own business, from the Landeseffektenbank. 

Kramer did not believe in his wife’s infidelity, but that even 
a rumour of this kind should spread in Bautzen would be fatal 
to him. In any case, he must keep his eyes open, and when a 
favourable opportunity occurred he must have a look through 
Elsbeth’s correspondence. 

It was not long before Herr Kramer received proof. 


It was Easter Sunday, and a splendid spring morning had 
drawn thousands of the townsfolk to the Osterberg. 

The old custom of egg-rolling provided young and old with 
a great deal of amusement. 
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The grown-ups stationed themselves high up on the mountain, 
and sent the coloured eggs rolling down to the eager children 
below, who, with shouts of excitement, scrambled for the tumbling 
gifts. 

Elsbeth had decided to take part in this game. Dressed in 
a delightful spring frock, she stood close to the edge and rolled 
down big chocolate eggs wrapped in coloured paper. Her 
piquant face was flushed, and little cries of delight came from 
her lips whenever one of her presents reached the bottom and 
started a general scramble. 

Kramer stood behind his wife, watching her activities with 
mixed feelings. He knew that many of those present were 
jeering at him as a deceived husband and calling him a fool. 
If only he could be certain! But even then, he was helpless 
against Berthold Tiirmer. He was puzzling over this situation, 
when Tiegel, the chemist, came up and pointed out to him that 
the Frau Direktor had dropped a paper out of her red novelty 
handbag of French make, which was open. 

Kramer thanked him, and stepped up cautiously behind 
Elsbeth. He would not trust himself at the edge as he was 
subject to vertigo, so when Elsbeth was not looking he scratched 
the paper towards him with his walking-stick, and, without 
looking at it, put it in his pocket. 

Tiegel was very disappointed. He had expected the bank 
manager to read the note at once, and perhaps lose control of 
himself. 

Kramer did not know that Tiegel had treacherously obtained 
possession of the note some days before by bribing the maid, 
and had been only waiting for a favourable opportunity to get 
it into the husband’s hands. He had at first intended to send 
this note, which was from Berthold, to the deceived husband, 
but had changed his mind when he remembered that the wife 
could always deny that it was addressed toher. It began merely : 
Dearest | 

On Easter morning, at service in St. Peter’s Church, the 
respected chemist had learned from Kramer, also a Catholic, 
that both he and his young wife intended to attend the egg- 
rolling on the Osterberg. Tiegel had at once formulated his 
plan, and at the given moment had dropped the note behind 
Frau Kramer. The banker stood behind his wife with twitching 
lips. The note in his pocket-book was burning like white-hot 
iron, Although Tiegel thought Kramer had not looked at the 
writing, in reality he had. While he was stooping down, his 
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monocled eye had caught the words “J kiss your sweet body.” 

Suspicion took hold of Kramer. How did the note come to 
be there ? Elsbeth would never have been so clumsy as to carry 
it about with her; and even if she had, she would certainly 
have taken greater care of it. Kramer’s glance fell upon the 
chemist at his side, and the man’s furtive eyes betrayed him. 
Clenching his teeth, the husband pretended to be enjoying the 
excitement of the children below, and twisted his face into what 
was intended to be a smile, but was in reality merely a hideous 
grimace. 

Elsbeth turned towards him, her face flushed with excitement. 

“Look, dear ; what a scramble! Isn’t it lovely ?”’ 

Her husband only nodded. 


Half an hour later a number of gentlemen of the Bautzen 
“Upper seventy-five’, including Kramer and Tiegel, were seated 
in the Fuchsbau over their early drink. 

The two grinning waitresses were whispering remarks about 
the banker, who seemed lost in a dream. The smaller, whose 
pleated white skirt fitted close to her plump figure, nudged her 
slimmer colleague with the interesting Spanish head and winked 
slightly with her left eye. 

“Did you see... just now? He thought he had dropped 
the mustard-spoon into his beer.”’ 

“I’ve no time for a fool like that,’’ the tall one replied, and 
turned her attentiun to a landowner who was ogling her with his 
squinting eyes and had already bitten off the left half of his 
moustache in his nervousness. 

Tiegel went straight to the point. When the company were 
roaring at an obscene joke made by Herr Packer, who was a 
churchwarden, he said to Kramer : 

“It’s a scandal !”’ 

“What is? Herr Packer’s story ?”’ 

“Oh, rubbish! I wasn’t even listening. I mean this business 
about that rascal Tiirmer.’’ 

“Herr Tiirmer isn’t a rascal; he’s an extremely able business 
man.”’ 

“So able that he manages to seduce the wives of his best 
friends,’’ said the chemist scornfully. 

Kramer made no reply. But Tiegel could not let the matter 
drop. He was anxious to get even with Berthold Tiirmer, and 
Kramer was to be the instrument of his revenge. 

‘But read the letter your wife lost,’’ he hissed. 
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“Did my wife really lose it ?’’ asked Kramer, looking at his 
neighbour ; and then declared point-blank, “You threw the 
letter there; I saw you.” 

Tiegel lost control of himself. He did not see that the banker 
had set a trap for him. 

“But even if I did, the note is addressed to your wife. It is 
from that crook who sneaks into other men’s houses.”’ 

“How did you get hold of that letter ?”’ 

“If you really want to know, through Thérése, your wife’s 
maid.” 

“You seem to be a man of honour, Herr Tiegel.”’ 

The chemist looked at the speaker in perplexity. 

“What do you mean ?”’ 

“Why should you concern yourself with my private affairs ?”’ 

The chemist gave an embarrassed grin. 

‘“‘Because I have a high opinion of you, and regard it as my 
duty to expose such low-down conduct.”’ 

“What would you do in my place, assuming the matter stands 
as you suggest ?”’ 

“Oh, I know well enough what I should do. I’d have him 
watched, and give him a lesson.”’ 

‘Have him watched? Why not carry the thing through 
yourself ?”’ 

“T wouldn’t soil my hands on that dirty skunk.”’ 

“You say have him watched. By whom ?”’ 

“T’ll soon find someone. I’m president of the association 
which concerns itself with finding employment for released 
prisoners.”’ 

T didn’t know you went in for charity work.’’ 

“Hang it all, one must do something for humanity, especially 
for these poor fellows who make it so difficult for us to get them 
back on a straight course in society.”’ 

‘“‘And what have humanity and released criminals to do with 
my affairs ?”’ 

“My dear Herr Direktor, in most cases our influence on 
these outcasts is entirely ineffectual. They accept help, get 
drunk, and go back to their old ways.”’ 

Tiegel looked around him cautiously. The other men at the 
table were paying no attention to them. Joke followed joke, 
mostly told for the hundredth time, and mostly smutty. These 
worthy and respectable fathers of families could never have 
enough of such nastiness ; their minds were like stinking swamps. 

“You know, Herr Direktor,’’ the noble salve- and pill-maker 
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whispered, ‘‘you know, I can get hold of a couple of stout fellows 
who would lay hands on the elegant Casanova and give him a 
lesson he wouldn’t forget.” 

“How would you manage that ?”’ 

“Quite simple. We find the place where the guilty pair meet, 
and on the arrival of the love-sick youth, or on his return from 
his blissful meeting, according to circumstances, the fellows we 
posted would put it across him.”’ 

“Tf it’s simply a matter of a beating, I will agree to the plan. 
But there must be no knives or anything like that. If that 
happened I should proceed against you ruthlessly, Herr Tiegel, 
quite regardless of any scandal it might bring upon myself.”’ 

“But, Herr Direktor, a good drubbing, nothing more—just 
enough to cure this scoundrel of any desire for further adventures.”’ 

“Good, you shall hear from me.”’ 

Kramer took his stick and silk hat, and went away. 

The two waitresses exchanged an understanding glance. 


CHAPTER XLII 


LANDOWNERS’ wives have a good memory for birthdays, and 
in most cases these are noted on the household calendar. In 
the neighbourhood of Bautzen birthday visits were never 
forgotten. Invitations were not considered necessary; visits 
were expected as a matter of course. 

Laden with the most useless and tasteless presents, the visitors 
bringing their congratulations would appear at their friend’s 
house. Needlework would be brought, and while needles 
and tongues were busy, mountains of cakes would be demolished, 
gallons of coffee drunk. Despite a certain number of genuine 
berries, there was generally a distinct taste of half-roasted barley 
about this coffee. The best cream could not disguise the 
greenness of the beverage. 
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Frau von Erz was celebrating her forty-fifth birthday. In the 
country there can be no concealment of age. Hers was precisely 
known. 

Carriage after carriage drove into the courtyard. Two men 
were fully occupied in helping the coachmen and the ladies, 
who mostly drove themselves, to take out the horses. 

The farm horses were driven into the paddock to make room 
for those of the visitors. There were horses even in the cowsheds. 

The company included few men, but several had promised 
their wives to call for them later in the evening. 

The visitors greeted and congratulated the Geburtstaghind 
with consummate hypocrisy. 

Four tables were laid in the big hall, in addition to two in 
another room for the children who had accompanied their 
mothers. 

Frau von Erz acknowledged the toasts and congratulations 
gratefully. There was an ironic expression about her mouth. 
She was well aware of the glances measuring her heavy body. 

As a result of her condition, the hostess’s face was spotty, 
but she did not look plain—her eyes sparkled and showed 
courage and eagerness. 

Yes, eagerness. Frau von Erz knew that there would be 
pin-pricks to-day which she would have to answer with sword- 
thrusts. Let the fight begin. 

The guests were still standing by the large table and the side- 
board near it, ‘‘admiring’’ the presents. Cries of delight and 
astonishment were exchanged, few being genuine. One large 
cardboard box tied with broad pink nbbon had already attracted 
the attention of the visitors, who were burning with curiosity 
- to know what it contained. 

The object of all this “‘friendliness’’ looked round her and 
sharply ordered the children into their own room. 

The curious among them went off reluctantly, but most of 
the children were delighted that the struggle for all those tempting 
cakes was about to open. The hostess unpacked the mysterious 
box, and a delicious layette from a first-class Berlin drapery- 
stores was revealed. After a sufficient time had been devoted 
to viewing this, several ladies being unable to repress genuine 
exclamations of delight, Frau von Erz went into the centre of 
the room and said: 

‘“‘Now that we are undisturbed, my dear friends, you can have 
a quiet look at my ‘blessed’ body, as the pastors and other 
pious people say in these cases.”’ 
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An expression of embarrassment became noticeable in the 
faces of many of the guests. 

“You needn’t consider me, my dears; I’m not in the least 
ashamed of myself. Most of you have only come on purpose to 
see the old goose who got caught by the young gander.”’ 

The embarrassment of the ladies increased ; there were cries 
of protest, and gestures intended to reassure Frau von Erz. 

“Please, please, my dear friends, help yourselves. All this 
comes, not from my heart, but from the kitchen; but let me 
assure you, it is for you.”’ 

The ladies ate and drank to cover their embarrassment. 
Many of them felt ashamed of themselves and protested against 
the insinuations. 

‘You see, my friends, I’m honest enough to face the results 
of my stupidity. Women always say of men that age doesn’t 
protect them from folly. Now, ladies, men aren’t the only ones 
who behave foolishly, women suffer from the same weakness.”’ 

“But, my dear Frau von Erz,”’ the huge wife of Rackenberg, 
the landowner, interrupted, ‘‘you are making insinuations 
against us which I can’t accept for myself. I never had any 
idea of coming here from curiosity, nor do I judge your actions. 
You ought to have known me well enough for that.’’ 

“Frau von Rackenberg, I have never had any doubt about 
your being honourable and straightforward, but for months my 
name has been dragged through the mud on nearly every estate 
in the neighbourhood. Not that I’m going to gct excited about 
that, God knows. But the fact that many of the ladies who 
criticize me have themselves been victims of the same young 
man, and have either had the ‘luck’ to enjoy barrenness or have 
got rid of the consequences artificially, though they can still 
lash themselves into indignation about my ‘fall into sin’, is a 
glaring example of feminine perversity on the land.”’ 

A deep silence followed the hostess’s words. 

Frau von Rackenberg resumed : 

“You must admit, Frau von Erz, that your case is not usual. 
Your courage is splendid. Not everyone can face out the con- 
sequences of their actions as you are doing. But there’s one 
thing you mustn’t forget. In the country it is customary for 
landowners to set a good example to the villagers.” 

“Frau von Rackenberg,’’ Frau von Erz retorted, “I don’t 
think you ladies—some of you mothers of grown-up daughters— 
would be pleased if the villagers followed the ‘good example’ 
of many of your husbands. They do where drinking is concerned, 
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and what a fuss you make about it. But what would you say 
if the young farm-hands took a leaf out of your husbands’ and 
sons’ books and got your daughters with child ?”’ 

Cries of horror came from all sides. The comparison was 
wicked and indecent. 

“Oh, oh,”’ Frau von Erz continued, “how many children are 
there running about in your villages whose fathers are the land- 
owners and their sons! And nobody minds. It is always the 
unfortunate girl who has to bear the guilt ; the angels of husbands 
and sons are always led astray by these village coquettes.”’ 

Frau Haberlin tried to get in a word. 

“Don’t interrupt me, Frau Haberlin. You, too, have had 
your load to carry. Next time your virile husband makes a 
scene, let him take care that a dozen witnesses don’t shout it 
out for all the world to hear. We’re only human, all of us. 
We all have our weaknesses, but we don’t possess any right to 
special consideration because we have inherited or bought an 
estate. You ladies are always getting excited about things you 
have no right to criticize. You can’t see the difference between 
right and wrong. You are my guests, and I don’t want to hurt 
you, but I should like just once to clean the stable of all this 
hypocritical morality. You'll say I have less right to do so 
than anyone, because I’ve had a young man in my bed. Well, 
my friends, it’s just for that reason. If my case excites you, 
you're welcome ; but you'll allow me in that case to criticize 
your mistakes."’ 

. “But ought you to work yourself up like this ?’’ cried Frau 
Baronin Elstertal. ‘‘Think of your condition !”’ 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter. It does me good to let myself go 
once in a way. I know, ladies, that many of you have to work. 
hard. Being a landowner’s wife isn’t all beer and skittles. 
But your wevries make you unfair. You’re always complaining, 
especially about your servants; but you don’t remember that 
everyone has a right to her own life. I’m no communist, but 
I don’t see what right you have to make a fuss if a girl wears 
silk stockings or dresses well. So long as they do their work 
properly they have the right to live their own lives and be left 
alone. You're fussing over my case. Well, you're not so 
innocent yourselves. Only let temptation, as they call it, come. 
You know something about sex appeal.”’ 

“I shouldn’t advise anyone to come to me with any such 
suggestion !’’ cried the long, bony Frau Oberbech in her shrill 
voice. 
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“You're not in any danger, Frau Oberbech,’’ said Frau von 
Erz sarcastically ; ‘‘no one is very likely to worry you.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Good Lord, just look in the’glass, my dear!’’ 

“Oh, ho! That’s all you know about it. If only you 
knew——”’ 

She was interrupted by general laughter and snorting. 

“While we’re on the subject,’’ asked the good-looking miller’s 
wife from Oelisch, “‘is it true, Frau von Erz, that the man slipped 
in under a false name ?”’ 

“Yes, he gave himself out to be the famous chemist from 
Bautzen, the man they call the Bautzen Casanova.”’ 

“Is he—you’ll forgive the question—is he good looking ?”’ 

“Quite nice; a rather faded blond.”’ 

“But the real Bautzen Casanova is quite dark!’’ cried one 
young woman. 

‘Good heavens !’’ came from Frau Gnadisch’s lips, and she 
turned deathly pale. 

Two other ladies opened their eyes wide when they remembered 
the colour of Adolf Steger’s hair. 

All eyes were at once turned upon Frau Gnadisch. The cat 
was out of the bag. Another victim ! 


CHAPTER XLIII 


In the release-room of the local prison Herr Tiegel had, two 
days before, met four prisoners who had served their time, and 
he had promised in the name of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society to look after their careers. 

Franz Haskerl had done five years for manslaughter. 

Max Dobschitz had been sentenced for a similar crime, but 
had got off with three and a half years. 

Both were well known to the Leipzig police as dangerous 
ruffans, and were generally feared. 
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Peter Stanko, a Wend, had two years’ imprisonment behind 
him for assaults on girls under age. 

Georg Pleschkow had spent eighteen months in prison for 
blackmail. 

The last two the chemist at once sent to their homes, but 
he kept back Haskerl and Dobschitz and promised to look after 
them. The two men were soon won over to his plan. In spite 
of the fact that they had long sentences behind them, they did 
not hesitate before the act suggested to them. Nothing could 
happen to them, since the representative of the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Suciety was answering for them. 

After the deed they were to remain hidden in a farm the 
address of which was given them, and afterwards were to be 
taken over the Bohemian frontier. 

The chemist spent his afternoons in the Café Miiller watching 
the entrance to the post office, where he knew Frau Elsbeth was 
in the habit of calling personally for poste restante letters. 
Letters he had obtained from the maid had acquainted him with 
the procedure adopted by the “‘lovers’’. 

At last Herr Tiegel reaped the reward of his spying. One 
Friday afternoon he saw the bank manager’s wife draw up her car 
in front of the post office. 

Tiegel was sitting behind the window, pressing his potato- 
nose against the glass. He saw Frau Elsbeth come out with a 
letter in her hand, and go down the steps to her car reading it. 

The same evening he and the lady’s husband were lying in 
wait on the road by which the young lady always left Bautzen. 

Herr Kramer had left his car under the entrance-gate of an 
inn. Inside were seated the worthy Franz Haskerl and Max 
Dobschitz. The pair were shaking their fists at one another 
humorously and feeling each other’s muscles, which had lost 
none of their firmness in spite of the prison fare. 

Shortly before six Frau Elsbeth’s car, driven by the un- 
suspecting young lady herself, drove by. Quickly Kramer 
and Tiegel set off in pursuit. 

Unfortunately Kramer had given his own chauffeur a few 
days’ leave, and Elsbeth’s chauffeur was acting for him. This 
powerful young man was at the wheel, with Herr Tiegel beside 
him, while Herr Kramer was seated, somewhat uncomfortably, 
in the body of the car, in the doubtful company of Franz Haskerl 
and Max Dobschitz. 

The banker was already regretting the adventure into which 
he had allowed himself to be dragged by the malicious chemist. 
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Involuntarily his hand went towards his hip-pocket, and he 
wished he had brought his revolver with him. If these two 
bandits were to attack him now, he would be defenceless. 

Had he been able to read the men’s thoughts, he would have 
been easier in his mind. They were not thinking of attack or 
robbery. They were not thieves: larceny was completely foreign 
to their nature. They were pathological ruffians whose primitive 
brains delighted only in bloody assaults, for which they kept 
their knives ready in their belts. 

The chauffeur had listened in astonishment when the chemist 
ordered him to follow the car ahead at a fixed distance and on no 
account lose sight of it. He had at once recognized the car 
as his mistress’s, and was cudgelling his brain to discover the 
meaning of the pursuit. Elsbeth had never taken him to her 
meetings with Berthold in Talkenberg, but, as he knew something 
about the love-nest there, it did not take him long to guess where 
they were heading for. Twice a week he had been driving with 
his mistress to Dresden to fulfil his amorous duties in his mistress’s 
little flat in the Neustadt. He was fond of his mistress, and 
she overwhelmed him with presents. Now he nightly 
guessed that they were on the young lady’s track, and he was 
wondering anxiously how he could help her. 

“Look out !’’ called the chemist as the car drove through 
Spittwitz.’’ They’ve turned down a side-road.”’ 

All unsuspecting, Elsbeth Kramer drove on. She was looking 
forward to the blissful hour before her, and had no qualms of 
conscience. She was young, and chained to an elderly libertine. 
At the very beginning of their marriage Kramer had initiated 
Elsbeth into the secrets of his perverse desires. 

Elsbeth, healthy-minded, but always on the look-out for 
original novelties, had, soon after testing her husband’s erotic 
equipment, been seized with an insuperable horror of it, and 
avoided his caresses whenever she could. 

She made up for this in other directions, but it must be with 
young, good-looking men. The very thought of her enormous 
husband's horribly swollen body made her shudder. 

The young woman reached Talkenberg by a circuitous route. 
The little house stood outside the village. A young widow with 
a child occupied two rooms which looked on to the courtyard 
at the back. 

Elsbeth drove her car into the yard, and the wooden gate 
closed behind her. 

The chauffeur had been compelled by the chemist to draw up 
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some distance away. Sweat covered his brow. How could he 
help his mistress? He would willingly have thrown the cad 
beside him out of the car and driven on with the others, but that 
wouldn’t have helped his mistress. With clenched teeth he had 
to listen to Herr Tiegel instructing the two ruffians to creep up 
to the house, conceal themselves behind the thick oaks, and 
there watch for the man to leave the house. Then they were to 
fall upon him and beat him helpless. No knives—only fists— 
at most a few kicks ; but they were not to spare him. 

Haskerl and Dobschitz grinned, and showed their clenched 
fists. They didn’t need any knives: their natural weapons 
would be enough. 

The sky had clouded over, and darkness came on unexpectedly 
early. 

Kramer, having taken the chauffeur aside, handed him a 
hundred-mark note, and told him to keep his mouth shut. 

“Have you ever noticed anything suspicious when you've 
been driving my wife? You can tell me quite frankly ; I shan’t 
give you away.” 

The chauffeur crumpled the note in his hand and nervously 
bit, first his lower lip, then the upper. 

“No, sir. I haven’t noticed anything.”’ 

“You're hiding something from me. Speak out. You 
won't lose your place.’’ 

“I’m telling the truth, sir. I’ve only driven the Frau Direktor 
out shopping, and visiting her lady friends. If there’d been 
anything wrong I should have been sure to notice.”’ 

“All right ; I believe you.”’ 

The chauffeur walked uneasily down a side-street. He must 
wam his young mistress. There must be some way leading 
round the village to that dainty little house. Cautiously he 
crept away. 

Tiegel was standing near the bonnet of the car, trying to 
pierce the darkness with his eyes. In spite of the oak to the 
left, he could make out Haskerl’s collar and face. A thrill ran 
through his body. When those two fell on Berthold Tiirmer, 
he would run up and watch the execution from close quarters. 
Berthold must know that he had witnessed his humiliation. 

Herr Kramer sat in the car, nervously chewing his under lip. 
He had no choice now but to take divorce proceedings against 
Elsbeth. <A scandal could not be avoided, but Berthold Tiirmer 
must never know that he had had a hand in the assault. Tiegel 
would—nay, must—hold his tongue, and he had noticed that the 
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chauffeur was no talker. He would take that fellow into his 
own service and so stop his mouth. 

Herr Tiegel had grown impatient. He crept by a side-way 
closer to the house. What would he not have given to have a 
look through the gaps in the shutters! Light was shining 
through them. _In particular the window looking out on to the 
garden was brightly lit. They must be in bed together now. 
What were they not up to? 

The chemist came closer to the edge. He heard soft laughter, 
then the sound of kisses. With an agility with which no one 
would have credited him, he climbed over the low fence and 
softly made his way up to the house. A trickle of saliva was 
running down from the corners of his mouth, and his ugly nostrils 
were distended. 

The chauffeur had succeeded in making his way round the 
village unnoticed. He tried to find his bearings. At last he 
thought he had recognized the house. There was still a paddock 
to cross, in which a few cows and a mare with her foal were grazing. 
The animals looked ghostly in the half-light. 

A flash of lightning illuminated earth and sky, followed 
shortly by a rumble of thunder. Big scattered drops of rain 
began to fall, and then the wind was completely stilled. 

The chauffeur dashed across the paddock, climbed over a 
barbed-wire fence, and looked for the door leading into the yard 
of the house. 

Suddenly the furious barking of a dog was heard. 

Tiegel had crept round the house, and his lewd eyes had 
discovered what they were looking for. Through a crack in 
the shutters he could see a naked woman by the couch, her back 
towards him. 

But before he had time for further discoveries he felt a sharp 
pain in his hind-quarters. The yard-dog had attacked the 
peeper. Tiegel gave a yell, threw the dog aside, and ran round 
the house. He found the door, picked up a stick from the ground, 
and drove his pursuer away. 

Then came a howling blast of wind. A cloud of dust, house 
high, whirled down the village street, blotting out every- 
thing. 

Tiegel rushed out of the garden gate into the street. Next 
moment he received a blow in the face which loosened his last 
stumps of teeth. A second and third brought him crashing to 
the ground. 

The two ruffians, thinking they had their man in their hands, 
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or rather fists, punched and kicked mercilessly at their victim, 
who was now whimpering feebly. 

Inside the room, Elsbeth and her latest admirer, a magistrate’s 
clerk from Bautzen, had a severe shock. The young man 
hastily scrambled into his clothes, and Frau Elsbeth rapidly 
dressed. 

Suddenly a knock on the door struck terror into the two 
“lovers’’. 

“Look out, gracious lady! It’s me, Peter. The Herr 
Direktor is on your track.” 

Elsbeth quickly recovered her presence of mind. She opened 
the door. The magistrate’s clerk was making desperate but 
vain efforts to pull on his laced shoes, which he had got on the 
wrong feet. 

“What is it, Peter my dear ?”’ asked Elsbeth in alarm. 

“The Herr Direktor’s outside. Quick—the gentleman must 
dress somewhere else. Think of something to say.” 

And Peter hurried out again. 

Kramer had put his hands to his ears when the shindy had 
begun in front of the house. As the sounds of the blows still 
went on, panic seized him. There were crashing punches, 
punctuated by muffled cries for help and resounding smacks. 
He could hear the two toughs egging one another on: ‘‘Here, my 
lad! Give him another! There, you swine !”’ 

The banker called to the chauffeur, and, as there was no reply, 
he ran, as fast as his feeble legs could carry his huge body, to 
the scene of the struggle. There he found Peter forcibly holding 
Haskerl, while Dobschitz was savagely kicking at the prostrate 
figure on the ground. 

Kramer dashed up and thrust the fellow aside. The chauffeur. 
switched on his pocket-torch, and all four recognized the victim 
as the chemist. 

Dobschitz and Haskerl stared at one another in dismay. 
They could not believe theireyes. It had all happened according 
to plan. They had been told to attack the first man who came 
out of the house, and that was what they had done. The darkness 
and dust-cloud had prevented them from realizing that it was the 
man who had given them their orders. And why had he said 
nothing ? 

Yes, why? SBecause he had had no time. 

The chemist lay unconscious, but moaning softly, on the 
ground. He must be seriously hurt. A vivid flash tore the 
sky and was followed by a crashing peal of thunder. The heavens 
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opened their sluices and the rain came down in streams—a cloud- 
burst. 

None of those present noticed the cyclist who, with his shoes 
unlaced and tie flying in the wind, dashed through the other gate 
and drove his way through the rain. 

The chauffeur had brought up his car and, with the help of 
Haskerl and Dobschitz, had lifted in the unconscious Tiegel, 
whose clothes were covered with dirt and bloodstains. The 
hood was put up to protect the inside of the car from the torrential 
rain. 

Herr Kramer had gone into the garden. Keeping off the 
dog with his stick, he entered the house. A young country- 
woman came towards him. 

‘““‘Where’s my wife ?”’ he demanded. 

“But who zs your wife? What are you shouting at me like 
that for ?’’ the woman asked sharply. 

“T’ll show you pretty soon, you pimp !”’ 

The woman turned pale. She was conscious of no guilt. 
She had never understood what the young lady did in this house, 
had never pried or asked questions. Putting down the child 
she was carrying on her arm, she stepped up to the banker and 
struck him in the face with the flat of her hand. 

‘What do you think you’re saying, impudence ?”’ 

Kramer, dazed by the blow, stooped down to grope for his 
hat. When he stood up again, Elsbeth was standing in the 
doorway. She looked in astonishment at her husband. 

“You here? What are you doing here ?”’ 

“That’s just what I should like to ask you. Aren't you 
going to let me come in ?”’ 

“Pray do,’’ Elsbeth said, making way for him. 

Kramer’s eyes looked searchingly round the room and came 
to rest on the table, on which papers and a few books were piled. 

“Well, Herr Bankdirektor, to what do I owe the honour of 
this surprise ? What do you mean by spying on me ?”’ 

“T’ll tell you. I know you are being unfaithful to me.” 

“Since you ask so tenderly, I am compelled to make a 
confession.”’ 

““Aha ae 

“I’m writing a book.”’ 

“Oh, so you think you can make a fool of me? You writing 
a book! Probably your adventures ?”’ 

“Oh no, not mine.”’ 

‘“‘Whose adventures then ?”’ 
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“The adventures of the Bautzen Casanova. You must have 
heard enough about him.”’ 

Kramer’s fury rose. This woman was trying to mock him. 
He seized her two hands, pressed her fingers together, and snarled : 

“You bitch! I’ll teach you to betray me! You're not aware, 
perhaps, that I know all about his letters-to you? Just wait !’’ 

He raised his hand, and was about to bring his clenched fist 
down on his wife, when a knock at the door made him pause. 

Elsbeth hastily cried, ‘““Come in!’’ | 

The chauffeur opened the door. Kramer dropped his fist, 
and turned angrily. 

“What do you want? Wait till you’re called.”’ 

“Beg pardon, Herr Direktor, but I wanted to tell you that 
we ought to get back to Bautzen as quick as we can or Herr 
Tiegel will die.’’ 

“All right, I'll come at once.”’ 

Peter disappeared. 

“Get ready !’’ Kramer shouted to Elsbeth. ‘‘You’re coming 
back to Bautzen with me straight away! We'll settle the rest 
later !’’ 

Tiegel was in urgent need of medical attention. Severe 
concussion, several rib-fractures, and other internal injuries 
were the reward of his malevolence. 

That same night the chauffeur drove Haskerl and Dobschitz 
to the Bohemian frontier. The following morning the pair 
came into conflict with a Saxon frontier official and knocked him 
down, after which they were overpowered by a band of country- 
men and locked up. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


BERTHOLD TURMER, quite unaware of what he had escaped, 
had gone on the evening of the attack to the seven o'clock 
performance at the Palace Cinema. 

The proprietor had been conducting a vigorous publicity 
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campaign for the American film “Marriage Shy’’, starring 
Colleen Moore, and when Berthold saw the announcement he 
decided to see the film. His mind went back to his stay in New 
York, and he gave himself up to dreams of beautiful women. 
He conjured up before his mind’s eye the heads of Agnes Ayres, 
Alice Terry, Leatrice Joy, Nita Naldi, Anita Stewart, and others. 
They filled him with an inexpressible longing. Why was he 
always denied the right to be loved for himself alone by a really 
beautiful woman? What physical defect marked him? None. 
The fault must lie in his mentality. He so yearned for the love 
of a beautiful woman—true, genuine love, not mere adventure. 
Such a woman he would reward a thousandfold would she but 
make him happy. He was certain that with such a one this 
idiotic shyness would fall from him. How ashamed he felt of 
his meetings with Elsbeth Kramer! He had always behaved 
like a noodle. For instance, he had never been able to bring 
himself to use the intimate ‘‘Du’’, but had always been forced 
into the formal ‘‘Sze’’. Elsbeth had once struck him in fury 
for rousing her from her ardent dreams by this word, and had 
forbidden him to speak at all at certain moments. 

All these things gnawed at Berthold. What was the good 
of owning a prospcrous business, being a rich man, enjoying the 
reputation of a Lothario? He was now nearly twenty-four, 
and, apart from his calf-love for Tilda Hasselmann, had never 
tasted the real bliss his heart yearned for. 

“Marriage Shy’ glared in big letters from the hoardings 
and in front of the cinema. Colleen Moore’s head, with its 
tomboy expression and eloquent eyes, was a good portrait. 

Berthold remembered that two years before, when he was in 
Hollywood, this gifted young actress’s star was just beginning to 
rise. All Hollywood had been full of praise and prophecies for 
her future; with the exception of a few envious rivals, all had 
regarded her as an artist of the highest class. The First National 
Company were congratulated and envied for having succeeded 
in capturing her. 

One splendid evening at the Prado concert in Santa Barbara 
Berthold had seen Colleen Moore for the first time. Everyone 
there had been full of enthusiasm for this little person who looked 
more like a boy than a young woman. Her head, with its oddly 
cut hair, was certainly boyish. Her figure was feminine, however, 
and her carriage and gestures betrayed her sex. 

‘Now she’s a great star,’’ thought Berthold; ‘‘now she has 
reached the goal of her career.”’ 
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Although at that time Berthold was enthusiastic about many 
film stars, his feelings for Colleen Moore were never the same as 
for other stars. For her he felt nothing but admiration ; his 
inflammable heart remained unaffected. 

Sitting in a stall, Berthold watched the preliminary programme 
pass before his eyes: a nature picture in colour ; a trip over the 
rapids of some Japanese river with an unpronounceable name ; 
then the Weekly Gazette shown in the usual tasteless, incoherent 
fashion—rarely anything of general interest; then a French 
fashion-picture with mannequins, selected for their ugliness, 
in fabulous clothes and, it being the height of summer, 
valuable furs. 

Then came Felix the Cat and his wonderful adventures. 
These American trick-drawings, unsophisticated but inspired 
by healthy humour, threw Berthold and almost all the auditorium 
into roars of laughter, in which Frau Konsistorialrat Hackepeter 
and the elderly Fraulein Knieblech, who were sitting just in 
front of Berthold, did not join. 

When the film was over, Frau Hackepeter said to her 
neighbour : 

“TI can’t imagine how people can laugh at such rubbish.”’ 

“Nor I,’’ came from Fraulein Knieblech’s tight-pressed lips, 
and she pressed her bony hands to her still bonier breast. 

“Marriage Shy’’, came the title, followed by a tedious series 
of further introductory titles giving information which could not 
possibly interest a living soul: the name of the film company, 
that of the place in which the film was shot, then the name of 
the original buyer, and lastly of the distributing company. 

When all this torture was over, an endless list of the cast was 
shown, a number of whom were known to Berthold by sight. 
Among them he saw a woman’s name which he had several 
times heard, but whose owner he had never actually seen in 
America. 

Then, “‘Myrtle Bird’’ ! 

She appeared in the cast as the mother of three daughters. 

Berthold found something peculiarly attractive about the 
name Myrtle. 

At long last the actual film began. Berthold feverishly 
awaited the appearance of Myrtle Bird. 

When her Junoesque figure flashed on to the screen he was 
spellbound. Although the artist was representing a woman in 
the middle thirties, she took a powerful hold on Berthold’s 
imagination. 
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“This or none,” he said to himself. 

The look of suffering in Myrtle Bird’s face awakened ardent 
feelings in the young man’s breast. He made no attempt to follow 
the plot, but kept waiting for the reappearance of his idol on the 
screen. 

When, half-way through the film, Myrtle Bird died, Berthold 
left the house completely stupefied. He strode about the streets 
as though ina dream. He could not get the name Myrtle Bird 
or her image out of his mind. When he passed the placard 
advertising the film, the letters swam together to form a picture 
of the beautiful woman. 

Berthold made his way through the streets towards the 
Burgergarten, not knowing that a grand military concert was to 
be given there that evening. Without thinking, he went in. 
Distant thunder could be heard above an adagio from Traviata 
in which the brass was very prominent. 

Many eyes were turned upon the newcomer. The women 
and girls were electrified. 

“The Bautzen Casanova.”’ Berthold distinctly heard the 
whisper run from table to table. Blond women’s heads danced 
before his eyes. Everywhere he saw the tall majestic figure 
of Myrtle Bird, like the figure of Germania. 

Suddenly Berthold stopped. He had seen a face which 
took him back several years. 

Was not that woman staring across at him Tilda Hassel- 
mann? He sat down at a vacant table. Tilda’s face had 
brought him back to reality. No; there could be no doubt. 
That was his first love sitting over there with the fair broad- 
shouldered man. 

A pang of sadness shot through Berthold. Not that his 
heart still burned for Tilda Hasselmann, but because she had 
brought his past to life within him, and the loveless years which had 
followed. What had he not suffered for Tilda’s sake! And 
now she was sitting there, probably with her husband. What was 
she feeling ? Did she still think of him, or had she blotted him 
out of her mind? Why did she stare across like that, and turn 
so pale? Was she afraid of him? Was she thinking that he 
might renew his advances? She could set her mind at rest. 
For him Tilda Hasselmann was no more thana memory, a phantom. 
He was sorry to have seen her like this at that man’s side. It 
had destroyed his last illusion. Then he realized that he had 
forgotten to greet her. He hastily raised his hat and bowed. 

Tilda returned the greeting and lowered her head, brooding. 
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Had Berthold been able to see into her mind, his judgment 
would have been less harsh. 

The young woman had never forgotten Berthold Tiirmer. 
Although in her first disillusionment she had cast him off, she 
had never ceased to love him. She cherished this love in her heart 
like a sacred relic, an unforgettable, beautiful memory. Often 
a deep sadness would take possession of her, and then she would 
shut herself up in her room and ease her heart with weeping. 
She blamed herself for being unfaithful to the good Zinnicke 
in thought, and letting her mind dwell upon another. That 
must be why she had been denied the blessing of children. God 
was punishing her for breaking faith with Berthold Titirmer. 
She would never have a child, and so would always be compelled 
to think of the man she had deserted at the time of his direst need. 

A crashing pea] of thunder, followed immediately by a douche 
of rain, saved the visitors to the Burgergarten from having to 
hear the murder of the Tvaviata overture finale. 

They all fled into the hall and refreshment rooms, and suddenly 
Berthold found himself standing beside Tilda. Chance had 
brought them together. 

Again all the women’s eyes were trying to attract Berthold’s 
attention. They saw him bow to the baker’s daughter, who was 
known only to very few of them. Tilda was seen to change 
colour, and at once ears were pricked. 

Tilda could not avoid introducing the two men. The young 
husband listened with a smile when she told him Berthold’s 
name. 

“Oh, so you’re the gentleman they call the Bautzen Casanova.”’ 
He laughed in his broad, countryman’s manner. 

Tilda was indignant at her husband’s want of tact. A feeling 
of hatred overcame her. She kicked him under the table. 

“What’s the matter, Tildchen ; what are you kicking me for ?”’ 

The woman’s face flushed at this fresh clumsiness, which 
caused Zinnicke to laugh again. He nudged his wife heartily, 
and cried : 

“Well, old girl, surely you didn’t have any carryings on with 
the Casa—with Herr Tiirmer when you were single !’’ 

Tears started to Tilda’s eyes. Berthold raised his hat. He 
was not anxious to witness any more of the young man’s solecisms. 
With a bow he took his leave and strode through the hall to the 
door, regardless of the desirous eyes of the women. All men, 
both young and old, looked after him envyingly. They were 
wondering where this young man got his elegance and assurance. 
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No Bautzen tailor was capable of producing suits like his. Several 
had imported cutters from Berlin, but could not attain to the 
finished smartness of Berthold’s wardrobe. 

In the streaming rain, Berthold walked through the Bautzen 
streets to his home on the Corn Market, feeling desperately 
unhappy after his meeting with Tilda. Not that his love for her 
had returned. It was rather the thought that his life had been 
so starved of love that he could not drive from his mind. 

A bill advertising the Palace Cinema brought him back to 
Myrtle Bird. His old ailment, the pathological condition of 
his days in Berlin, New York, and Hollywood, his dreams of 
imaginary loves, had returned. 

Thoroughly depressed, Berthold Tiirmer entered his home 
and, without paying the least attention to the daintily served 
table, crept to bed. Sleep laid hold of him, and as he dozed off 
his lips spoke the name, ‘‘Myrtle Bird.” 


CHAPTER XLV 


HERR TIEGEL, the chemist, wasin nocondition to appear in court. 
The doctors were of opinion that his life was no longer in danger, 
but that great care was necessary. 

A second operation had been necessary, as one of the broken 
ribs had slightly pierced the left lung. 

The strangest rumours were going about Bautzen concerning 
the origin of the assault. Strangely enough, Berthold Tiirmer 
was mentioned on all sides as the originator of the fray. No 
one could say from what quarter this rumour arose, but the fact 
remained that he was connected with the affair. 

Some people sharply contested Berthold’s share in the guilt. 
They declared that the young man had been seen in the Biirger- 
garten on the evening of the attack, so that it was impossible 
that he should have been at the same time far enough away 
from Bautzen to be involved in the attack. 

“‘What do you mean by ‘being involved’ ?”’ cried the obdur- 
ate, whose slanderous tongues seemed to poison everything around 
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them. ‘“‘Why shouldn’t he have been in the Biirgergarten? He 
hatched the affair all right, and then kept out of it, like the 
coward he is. Hasn't he already done mischief enough, this 
famous Casanova? Have you forgotten poor Marta Hechner 
who threw herself off the Kronprinzen bridge because of him ?”’ 

Although Berthold’s innocence of the poor girl’s death had 
long been proved, most of the people deliberately twisted the 
truth and invented brutal lies in order to spare themselves the 
necessity of saying anything in anyone’s favour, a thing that 
always went against the grain. 

Haskerl and Dobschitz were sent back to Bautzen. They 
stated that the money found on them had been given them by a 
rich man who was chairman of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society. 

As this association was pledged to send released prisoners 
taken under its charge away at once to jobs found for them 
beforehand, or in any case to get them out of the Bautzen area, 
it was puzzling to discover how, a weck after the release of these 
two men, they had managed to remain in the town undisturbed. 

Both prisoners stood by their first statement and described 
the part played in the affair by Herr Tiegel. 

Of course, no one believed Haskerl and Dobschitz. The 
possession of 250-odd marks was too suspicious. 

The police searched for the chauffeur and the gentleman in 
the car. All that was known was that Herr Kramer and his wife 
had driven out to a place not far from K6blitz (Kramer and his 
chauffeur, when bringing Tiegel to the hospital, had deliberately 
given the name of another village which lay in the opposite 
direction), had found the injured man, and had brought him in 
all haste to Bautzen. Neither the Kramers nor the chauffeur had 
seen anything of the assailants. 

Two police detectives drove with Peter to Kd6blitz, but 
could learn nothing. The only thing that seemed strange to 
the detectives was that there were marks of wet mud on Tiegel’s 
clothes, while on the evening in question there had been no rain 
in Koblitz nor any mud in the place indicated by Peter. 

The marks of the dog-bite on Tiegel’s person also gave rise 
to enquiry. Notrace could be found of a vicious dog in any of 
the houses, nor did anyone know anything about the attack. 
True, the sky had been overcast, but it had not rained, and in 
the place Peter described the inhabitants said that there were 
always a lot of people moving about and somebody would have 
been sure to see the man lying there. 
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Yet no suspicion fell upon the banker. The criminal police 
in the Burgplatz took endless trouble to find the house from which 
one car had watched the other. 

Haskerl was handcuffed unostentatiously to a detective and, 
accompanied by a second detective, conducted along the 
various roads running out of the town and the various houses of 
call along them so that he might identify the inn. 

In vain. 

One morning Peter was sent for, to be confronted with the 
two prisoners. 

The officials were informed that Peter had gone away to 
Bohemia the previous evening to sce his sick mother. 

And still no suspicion attached to Herr Kramer. 

The case was reported in a long article in one of the Bautzen 
papers. Tiegel, the chemist, was lauded to the skies. His self- 
sacrificing activities on behalf of the dreadful ruffans, whom 
the man always championed with the greatest ardour, was 
especially praised as a sign of his humanity. 


And such an honourable citizen, whose services no community 
in the world could adequately reward, has been the victim of his good 
nature and kindness of heart. Those for whom he did good have 
almost murdered him in compensation. 


Such was the peroration of a panegyric in which Herr Tiegel 
probably had difficulty in recognizing himself. 

The paper had entrusted the job to one of its sub-editors, 
and hoped for at least a year’s advertisements from the subject 
of the article. 

In consequence of the increasing rumours of Berthold Tiirmer’s 
connection with the assault on the chemist, the police felt 
obliged to interrogate the young man. 

Berthold was one day summoned by a policeman to accom- 
pany him to police headquarters. 

The examining official was very polite, but was at once 
convinced of his guilt. 

“You'll forgive me, Herr Tiirmer, for calling you here, but 
we must do our duty.” 

“Don't mention it. What crime am I accused of ?” 

‘Who told you you were accused of a crime ?” the inspector 
asked with a searching look at Berthold. 


“Since the police are so kind as to summon me here—under 
escort——”’ 
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“Herr Tiirmer, where were you on Sunday afternoon ?”’ 

“On Sunday afternoon?” Berthold reflected. ‘In my office 
on the Corn Market.” 

“You'll excuse me, sir, if I ask whether you can produce a 
witness to vouch for that ?”’ 

“Any amount: my secretary, Fraulein Claussen—no, she 
won't do; she went out on Sunday at three o’clock.”’ 

“Aha!” thought the inspector, but he said nothing. 

‘My clerks, the apprentices, and the servant Musch.”’ 

“Can you name anyone else, not in your service?” Again 
the searching glance. 

Berthold racked his brain ; then his face suddenly lit up. 

“Yes, I know; I remember now. About five o’clock the 
painter Herpich came from Kamenz and was with me nearly an 
hour.” 

“Was it exactly five when the painter came to you, Herr 
Tiirmer ?”’ 

“Exactly, because Frau Gips brought my coffee afterwards 
and I invited Herr Herpich to have a cup with me.” 

The inspector’s face lengthened a little. A mesh of the net 
was loosening. He would have to take care the eel did not 
escape him. 

‘Did Herr Herpich remain until six, or did he go earlier ?”’ 

“It must have been after six, for it was a long time before I 
agreed to what he was asking.” 

“Oh !’’ Again the crafty inspector’s face brightened. ‘‘So 
he was asking for something? May I ask what it was ?”’ 

“TI would rather you did not press the question. . . . It was 
purely a matter of business.” 

“Everything is confidential here, Herr Ttirmer.” 

“Well, he asked me for further credit, and, as he isn’t a prompt 
payer, I didn’t agree at once. But I beg that you will treat this 
in confidence.... Well, I should be interested to know what 
I am here for.” 

The inspector did not take any notice of Berthold’s question. 

“You gave him further credit in the end. What made you 
do that ?” 

“That, inspector, is purely a business matter. Herr Herpich 
had bought the goods from my father, and promised this time to 
pay promptly.” 

‘‘Hadn’t he to...” The Inspector tapped with his pencil on 
the paper before him. ‘Had he not to give any gqutd pro 
quo?” 
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Berthold looked up in astonishment. 

‘What do you mean? In business there is only one guid 
pro quo, and that is payment.”’ 

“Or a promise ; for instance, to keep one’s mouth shut.”’ 

The young man flared up. 

“TI don’t understand. Your innuendoes are lost on me; I 
don’t know what you're getting at.” 

‘“‘Keep calm, Herr Turmer, I’m only doing my duty.” 

“But, damn it all, I ask again: Why am I here ?” 

“Patience, Herr Turmer. What did you do when Herr 
Herpich left you ?” 

“Oh, there were two or three other people waiting.” 

“Oh, who ?” 

“The gardener from Oelsa Castle came with a book and 
ordered a selection of rare orchid seeds for his master’s hot- 
houses. ”’ 

Again the inspector’s face lengthened a little. 

“Was there anyone else ?”’ 

Berthold knitted his brows thoughtfully and reflected. 

“Yes, now I remember. The owner of the Oelisch oil mills 
was there asking for books about the new methods of oil 
production in America.” 

The inspector’s jaw dropped a little. His house of cards was 
beginning to wobble. 

‘““How late would it be when this gentleman left you ?”’ 

“Oh, it must have been shortly before seven, for at seven I 
was in the Palace Cinema.” 

The house of cards cracked and began to totter. 

“Did anyone see you go into the cinema, or did you meet 
anyone you knew inside ?”’ 

“In front of the building I met a landowner I know from 
Forstgen ; he was looking at the photographs displayed outside. 
I invited him to come in with me, but he laughed and refused. 
He had no time for such frivolities.”’ 

“And then you went into the cinema ?”’ 

“That’s right. They were showing an American film I wanted 
to see.” 

‘Was there anyone you knew in the building ?”’ 

“Yes, Frau Konsistorialrat Hackepeter was sitting in 
front of me. She talked so loudly with her neighbour, Fraulein 
Knieblech, that I got annoyed, and after the second picture I 
asked the ladies pretty vigorously to keep quiet.” 

The official now played his last trump. 
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“Afterwards you went into the Birgergarten ? You wanted 


to be seen ?” 

Berthold’s patience had almost reached the limit. He got 
up abruptly. 

“If you won’t tell me at once why I am here being cross- 
examined like a criminal I shall leave the room.” 

“But I told you just now, Herr Tirmer, that I am only doing 
my duty. Just be patient a little, and I’ll explain at once, and 
let you go.’’ He pressed the bell-push on his writing-table. 

A policeman brought in Haskerl and Dobschitz. 

“Now, my boy,” the inspector thought, ‘‘now we’ll see.” 

Berthold looked at the two prisoners as blankly as they 
looked at him. 

‘So this is the gentleman who instructed you to assault the 
chemist Herr Tiegel.”’ 

Berthold listened, his face expressing complete surprise. This 
was the first he had heard of the Tiegel affair. 

‘Don’t know ’im,”’ said Dobschitz. 

“Nor me neither,’ growled Haskerl. 

“Come ; out with it; you may as well tell us. The gentle- 
man admits it himself.” 

The two prisoners shook their heads. 

“He can’t have said nothing of the sort. I’ve never set eyes 
on him till this minute. ”’ 

The inspector’s card-house came crashing down. 

Berthold thumped the desk with his fist. 

“This is outrageous, inspector? How dare you tell these 
men I had admitted something? I’ve never seen either of them 
in my life {’’ 

“I must ask you to be quiet,’’ said the harassed official. 
‘“‘Take the men away,” he ordered the policeman. 

“Can I go now?” 

“Certainly, Herr Turmer.” 

Berthold slammed the door behind him. What were they 
pestering him about? What had happened to Tiegel? He 
knew nothing. Since last Sunday he had had only one thing 
in his head: ‘‘Myrtle Bird.” 

He had not read a single paper, and had not met anyone to 
give him the news. Frau Gips, Fraulein Claussen, and the rest 
of his staff had not done so. Uncle Heinrich, who always told 
him the doings of the town, had gone to Muskau for a 


cure. 
“Fraulein Claussen, will you kindly come into my office?” 
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Inge Claussen followed Berthold, shorthand notebook in 
hand. 

‘Tell me, Fraulein Claussen, do you know anything about 
the beating of Herr Tiegel ?” 

“You would hardly call it a beating : Herr Tiegel was found 
seriously injured and unconscious, not far from Bautzen, by Herr 
Kramer, the bank manager, who was out motoring with his 
wife.” 

Berthold stared in front of him. He was quite bewildered. 
They had suspected him of that! He was supposed to have 
bribed two ruffians to attack the chemist. There must be some 
motive for connecting him with the affair. But what was it? 
Why had suspicion fallen upon him? Could Elsbeth have 
betrayed anything ? The two ruffians said they were to beat a 
young man who was a stranger to them, and that the chemist 
had unfortunately run into their hands and not been recognized 
in the darkness. 

A ray of light flashed through Berthold’s mind. He was to 
have been the victim of the vindictive chemist, and fate had 


punished the rascal. ~ 

The irony of fate | 

But what had the banker to do with it? How had Elsbeth 
happened to arrive on the scene ° 

Berthold decided to investigate the matter. He wanted to 
keep clear, have nothing to do with the ugly business. Of 
course his relations with Elsbeth Kramer must remain a 
secret. 

Inge Claussen was still standing in the room. Berthold 
first noticed this when he looked up. 

‘Do you want anything, Fraulein Claussen ?”’ 

Inge stepped back in embarrassment. She was nervously 
rolling her pencil on her notebook. She seemed to find it hard 
to speak. 

“Herr Ttirmer, I want to give you four weeks’ notice. ” 

Berthold looked up in surprise. Was it possible that someone 
in his house was giving notice? Since he had taken over the 
business Wenzel was the only one who had left, and he only 
because the horses had been given up and the old coachman 
refused to undertake any other job. Berthold paid much higher 
wages than any other merchant or tradesman in Bautzen. He 
also expected greaterefficiency. IngeClaussen received 300 marks 
a month, and in addition had travelled considerably on his 
behalf and had always received valuable presents for her good 
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work abroad. His book-keeper and Herr Zeck only earned 250 
marks and were extremely satisfied. 

Inge Claussen’s notice came at a very awkward time for 
Berthold. In the course of the next day or two he was intending 
to go away for at least two months to America, where he would 
visit Hollywood and track down Miss Myrtle Bird. That could 
not be done without Inge Claussen. She was his right-hand. 

“Why do you want to leave so suddenly, Fraulein Claussen ? 
Aren’t your wages high enough? Or are you overworked? I 
can get you an assistant.” 

“No.” Inge did not know what to say. “Oh, the pay is quite 
high enough, and no assistants would be any use. I want... 
I must ... go away.” 

“Oh, Isee : you’ve got engaged ; you're going to be married ?”’ 

The girl denied this almost indignantly. “Oh no, nothing like 
that.” 

“Well, won't you extend your notice by a few weeks ?”’ 

“T’ll see if I can stay a few weeks longer, Herr Tiirmer.”’ 

When his secretary had left the room, Berthold felt quite 
upset. Everything was going wrong; nothing but annoyance 
and bother. Irritated, he began to read his personal letters. 

Begging letters, love letters, more love letters, many with the 
name of the sender, others with ardent pseudonyms. Land- 
owners’ wives from the neighbourhood and from quite consider- 
able distances were asking his advice about various things. One 
wanted a remedy for heat spots, another for red cheeks, a third 
for little red spots on neck and breast. There were further 
questions from ladies, suddenly grown vain, about neck- and hair- 
lotions, bath-salts, and all kinds of tinctures. 

All without exception asked to consult him personally. 

Frau von Erz’s birthday party had had unpleasant con- 
sequences. A lady wrote: 


My dear Herr Tiirmer, 

I am told that on your travels you have studted as a beauty 
doctor. I understand you are initiated into the torlet secrets of the 
most beautiful women in America. On my breast, which tn spite of 
a certain fullness 1s still firm and white as alabaster, some small red 
blisters have formed, which cause me great irritation. Wall you 
allow me to come and show you the defect. I know you will help me. 


Berthold threw these shameless letters aside in disgust. 
There was one strange letter from a minister, Frau von Erz’s 
spiritual adviser. 
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In the Lord’s name (it began). God ts merciful and forgives the 
worst sinner. If you have sinned, deliver yourself into God’s hands. 
The Almighty will show you the only right way. I am acting for the 
Almighty, who has found me worthy of His grace. 

My Lady of the Manor, Frau von Erz, has fallen into the hands 
of Satan. The evil one has seized her in his power. A frust of sin 
will be the result of her association with Beelzebub. 

God alone can help. Consider, young man, before you close the 
way of return into the Grace of the Almighty and eternal damnation 
be your lot. 

Frau von Erz confessed to me that you were not the right man, 
and that another insinuated his way into her house in your name. 
I know you. You and your sinful male beauty which has been, 
and will continue to be, the undoing of many a poor woman. 

A fair man was the scoundrel who enticed our good pious lady 
into the slough of fleshly lust, but I know you, and your hatr ts dark. 
Convince me that you have not led this vain godless woman tnto sin 
with your hair dyed by means of some of those inventions of the 
evtl one in which you deal. 

Send me a sample of your hatr so that I may be convinced by 
some scientist of the truth of our lady’s word. 

God bless you, young man, and lead you back from the paths of 
fleshly lust. 

Your 





A wave of fury broke over Berthold. Nothing but annoyance ; 
nothing but irritation! Was this going on for ever ? 

He rang the bell. 

“Musch, go into the yard, lift up Hector’s tail, and cut a 
clump of hair from underneath it. Then bring it to me.” 

Musch stood bending forward from the hips. His white 
hair seemed to stand on end. With open mouth, he stammered : 

“Herr Berthold, you're joking. Hector would have a bit out 
of me if I did that.”’ 

“Put a muzzle on him, then. But the old dog won't bite 
you. Go and get me the hair.”’ 

Shaking his head in perplexity, the old servant went down the 
stairs. 

‘“There’s something wrong with the young master,”’ he said 
to the nurse, who had come back from taking his master’s 
adopted daughter for an airing. Although the child had long been 
a and could now walk, Berthold had kept the nurse in the 

ouse. 
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“‘What’s the matter with him ?” the buxom Wendin asked. 

Musch tapped his forehead disrespectfully, and said : 

“A screw loose. I’ve got to cut a bunch of hair off Hector’s 
backside.” 

The nurse looked serious. 

“Oh, that’s a kind of charm. If you sew some dog’s hair and 
half a sprig of garlic with a broken pin sticking in into a pig’s 
bladder, and bury them at the foot of an elm by the light of the 
new moon, it’s a cure for warts and piles.” 

Musch only spat, and went on his way. 

Berthold sent Hector’s hair to the pastor without any accom- 
panying note, and the pastor’s letter he sent to Frau 
von Erz. 

As a result of this, all those favours which Frau von Erz had 
readily bestowed upon the minister were withdrawn. He was 
informed of this by letter, and furthermore requested never in 
any circumstances to repeat his visits to the castle. 

The laboratory to which the hair had been sent wrote a very 
coarse letter to the zealous minister. The worthy gentleman was 
informed that there must be a close connection between his 
face and a dog’s hindquarters, and he was asked whether he had 
bitten off the hair himself. Moreover, the director of the laboratory 
informed him that he did not encourage witticisms of this 
kind, and enclosed an account for thirty marks, the fee for the 
examination. 

The minister's fury knew no bounds. 


A Dresden newspaper wrote to Berthold, asking whether it 
might send a representative to interview him, with a view to 
publishing a series of articles entitled, ‘“Adventures of the 
Bautzen Casanova.” Thirty pfennigs a line was offered, and the 
intention was to publish the series later in book form. 

To stimulate Berthold, a cutting from the issue of a few days 
before was enclosed, informing the journal’s honoured subscribers 
that the publication of the series ‘“The Adventures of the Bautzen 
Casanova’ would shortly begin. 

When the interviewer, after refusing to listen to Fraulein 
Claussen’s request to go away, had almost forced his way into 
Berthold’s presence, the angry young man showed him the 
door with scant ceremony. 

A Berlin newspaper, which was trying to hold the interest 
of its readers by means of sensationally coloured stories, also 
approached Berthold with a similar request, but met with no 
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greater success than its Dresden competitor. The Berlin paper 
generously offered fifteen pfennigs a line. 

Berthold was at a loss how to meet all this trouble. 

Women were invading his shop and would give him no 
peace. Recently he had behaved in a most callow way with two 
ladies to whom he had granted a rendezvous. He could have 
kicked himself. His shyness always got the better of him. 

Then pedlars suddenly began selling Berthold Tirmer’s 
photograph on picture postcards. Underneath was written : 


Berthold Ttirmer, the world’s handsomest man. Known as the 
Bautzen Casanova. 


They did a roaring trade. 

Berthold started proceedings. He learned that the show- 
case of the photographer at Gickelsberg had becn broken into 
and a picture of himself stolen and copied. The printer who 
manifolded it could not be traced. 

Then fresh light was unexpectedly thrown upon the Tiegel- 
Haskerl-Dobschitz affair. 

The chemist was now well on the way to recovery, and in a 
condition to be questioned. The police-inspector did not say a 
word to him about the arrest of the two accomplices, and Tiegel 
told a long fairy-story about a terrible attack by ten bandits. 
He named Talkenberg as the scene of the outrage, and poured 
out a long stream of lies. 

The official now saw his way clear. He realized that the bank 
manager and his wife, as well as the vanished chauffeur, had lied 
to him. Without giving Tiegel a chance to get into touch with 
Kramer, who, moreover, was away from home, he confronted 
him with the two prisoners. 

The chemist at once saw that he had been led into a trap, and 
when the two prisoners described his actions to his face he tried 
to bluff his way out. 

The inspector told Tiegel that Kramer had admitted every- 
thing, including the chemist’s instigation of the outrage and the 
unforeseen mistake about the victim. 

Tiegel fell into the trap. He threw in his hand and confessed 
everything, telling about the letter from Berthold Tiirmer to 
Frau Elsbeth which revealed the relationship between the two, 
and saying that the bank manager had come to him with a request 
for help, in response to which he had tried to give the two poor 
wretches a chance to earn a little. Berthold was only to have 
received a few boxes on the ears. 
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“It’s a lie !’’ cried Dobschitz. 

“He’s a dirty liar !’’ roared Haskerl. ‘‘He said we were to go 
for the fellow who came out of the door until he couldn’t stand 
up, and leave marks on him that he’d never get rid of.’’ 

Tiegel, purple in the face, roared : 

“You pair of liars [”’ 

“You're a bigger liar!’ Dobschitz cried, and spat country- 
fashion. “He told us we were to kick him in the face till his own 
mother wouldn’t know him.” 

After the police had finished their interrogation an order was 
given for the arrest of Tiegel and also of the absconded banker. 

Elsbeth Kramer, who was expecting to be sentenced for giving 
false information to the authorities, had remained in the town. 

The chemist was beside himself with fury. He wrote an article 
about Berthold Turmer and Frau Kramer and gave it to a cheap 
newspaper, which, after Berthold Turmer had refused to pay 
hush money, broadcast it in thousands of copies. 

The article described the love-nest in Talkenberg, and related 
how the Frau Direktor had been seen naked, executing an 
obscene dance in front of Berthold Ttirmer, who was lying on the 
sofa equally unclothed. 

Herr Tiegel was deprived of his chemist’s licence. He sold his 
house and business, and disappeared before the opening of the 
legal proceedings, leaving his family penniless in Bautzen. 

Berthold had had his passport put in order, as he also was 
intending to leave Bautzen before the opening of the case. He 
was going to America to win the heart of Myrtle Bird. 


Berthold was to have yet another amusing experience with 
Wenzel, his old coachman. 

One morning the old Wend came into Berthold’s office 
dressed in a new chauffeur’s livery, and carrying a long whip in 
his hand. Without giving his old master a chance to ask him a 
question, he started off : 

‘Now you can fire that brazen Berlin fellow who drives your 
tin-kettle.’’ Here he handed Berthold an envelope, and then went 
on: ‘‘Here’s the paper that proves I’ve passed my examination 
and can drive these machines myself. If it breaks down I can 
miend it, and I know what to do if there’s a puncture. Only you've 
got to let me keep my whip.” 

Berthold took the papers, and laughed heartily. 

“But, Wenzel, what are you going to do with a whip in a 
motor-car ?”’ 
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“T’ve got to have a whip, or I won’t drive. Every carriage 
must have a whip, whether it’s pulled by horse, donkey, ox, dog, 
or benzine.” 

“All right, Wenzel, you can have the big car; but there’s 
no whip-holder.”’ 

“T’ve been over to see the saddler across the way, and he’s 
making me one now.” 

Berthold laughed till the tears came into his eyes. 

“Then you were quite sure of being taken back ?”’ 

“Sure ? Aye, certain sure. I was only having a bit of a holiday. 
Lord, it took me three months to learn it all. But now I know how 
to take all the innards out of a car when it gets belly-ache, and 
put them in again.” 

‘“‘And what’s happened to the house that was left you ?” 

“Well, Herr Berthold, it’s all that liveliness.” 

‘““What do you mean, liveliness ?”’ 

“Well, you know, the bugs. Dang it all, they’ve ruined every- 
thing. That time with the police, when they nabbed me in the 
churchyard—it all went wrong. Frau Tuschler has got a kid ; 
the boy that wet the bed is worse than ever; and the bugs are 
thick as thieves.”’ 

“Oh, indeed !” 

“Yes, and there’s an old unmarried woman that’s come to 
me and thought I was going to marry her, but the bugs have 
eaten her up.”’ 

“What ?”’ 

“Oh, of course, not what you’re thinking, Herr Berthold. 
But she’s dead, so I shoved a whole cigar-box full of bugs in 
the coffin with her, under her knees.” 

“Did that do any good ?” 

“TI should just think so !’? Wenzel was grinning all over his 
face. ‘‘There aren’t any bugs now.” 

“You don’t say so! All crept into the grave with the dead 
woman ?” 

“Nay ; burnt.” 

“Burnt ?” 

“Yes, with the whole house. It was burnt down three weeks 
ago.” 
Berthold shook with laughter, and Wenzel grinned broadly. 

“So that was the dead woman’s work—with the cigar-box 
of bugs ?” 

“Sure enough it was,” said Wenzel. “Sure enough. I got 
8,000 marks from the insurance.”’ 
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CHAPTER XLVI 


Two days after Wenzel rejoined the Tiirmer establishment—a 
step which, incidentally, gave rise to a fierce battle between the 
old coachman and Musch—Berthold took affectionate leave of 
his little adopted daughter. Frau Gips wept, a not infrequent 
occurrence with the old lady, and started the laughing child 
off too. 

‘Take good care of the little thing, and keep her well.” 

“You can set your mind at rest,” the nurse replied for the 
weeping housekeeper. 

Below, in the office, Uncle Heinrich was standing, much better 
for the baths and skat in Muskau. The old gentleman had a rosy 
face and was only angry with his nephew for wanting to go away 
so soon. 

“Can't you engage a traveller? There’s no need for you to go 
to America yourself. The business can stand it, can’t it, Fraulein 
Claussen ?” 

Inge Claussen nodded solemnly. 

“I didn’t sell my business to come and play the part of your 
manager in my old age.”’ 

“But, Uncle, Fraulein Claussen is here, as well as the book- 
keeper and cashier. All you have to do is to keep an eye on things 
a little.” 

“T can manage that. But Fraulein Claussen has just told me 
she has given notice. What’s to happen when she goes ?”’ 

“Fraulein Claussen is going to be kind enough not to leave us 
until I come back.” 

“Only if you’re not too long away, Herr Turmer.” 

“T hope to be back soon for good. Has the post come ?”’ 

“Yes, Herr Tiirmer. Here it is.” 

Berthold took the letters from Inge Claussen and opened 
them. 

The very first brought a surprise. It contained the announce- 
ment of Doris von Grazingen’s betrothal with Count Axel von 
Hagenburg. In one corner were the words, in red ink : 


You see, you silly fellow ; this serves you right ! 
That day Berthold seemed to receive nothing but letters from 


ladies. Frau von Erz wrote telling him of the birth of a sweet 
little girl. She said she had been very ill, and had nearly died. 
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Now, however, everything was all right again. She was nursing 
the child herself, with the help of a strapping countrywoman 
from Diehsa. The christening of the little lady was to take place 
in the castle park in three weeks’ time. The minister of Weigers- 
dorf was to initiate the little person into the Lutheran Church. 

Frau von Erz was relying on the young godfather to put in an 
appearance in person. All the local Jadies and their daughters 
had already accepted invitations to the ceremony. 

‘“Here’s where we have to tell a lie, my dear Fraulein Claussen. 
Write to Frau von Erz that I had already arranged to leave 
Bautzen for a few days, to travel over Europe, and that my good 
Uncle Heinrich will represent me at the christening.” 

“Leave me out of these affairs with women. I don’t mind 
representing you here, but I won’t have anything to do with 
these other matters.” 

“Herr Tiirmer’’—Inge turned to Berthold—“‘it can’t be done. 
You haven’t noticed the postscript.” 

“What ? Where ?” 

‘“‘Down here, on the last side.”’ 

Inge Claussen read aloud : 


“P.S. Forgive me, but women are like that. They always think 
of something else after they have signed a letter. Well, when you see 
the date at the head of this, it will occur to you that tt was 
written eighteen days ago. Thearthritis 1s getting terribly worse, and 
thatis why I lefttheletter under my blotter, forgotten. Well, dear friend 
and dear godfather, if I know anything about our village posts in 
Lausitz, you will get this on the day before the christening. But 
you'll stall be able to get your silk hat troned in Bautzen in time to 
appear in state in your beautiful Horch car. How delighted the 
landed ladies and manufacturers’ wives and their dear daughters 
will be! 

‘Please do not disappoint an old woman and young mother— 
nor yet the bevy of a dozen adoring wives and spinsters. 

“Your 
“Ilse von Erz.”’ 


Uncle Heinrich laughed heartily, while Berthold struggled 
with a mild fit of fury. 

“Fraulein Claussen ...’’ said Berthold, as there came a 
knock the door and Herr Zeck, without announcing anyone, 
showed in a small, pleasant-looking gentleman with a pale face. 

“You'll forgive me if I intrude,” he began, and then, witha 
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glance at Inge Claussen: ‘‘and the gracious lady will forgive 
me too.’’ He turned again to Berthold. ‘‘Herr Berthold Tirmer, if 
I’m not mistaken ? Allow me to introduce myself professionally. 
I hold the appointment of minister of Weigersdorf, and 
I am here on behalf of the Frau Baronin von Erz.” 

Berthold merely nodded. A mild despair came over him. 
How he regretted now the promise he had made to Frau von 
Erz! Now there was no retreat, no way out. 

The little minister from Weigersdorf, the exact opposite 
of his colleague, Frau von Erz’s minister, made no attempt to 
rub his hands together in the manner of the stage cleric ; nor did 
he lean his head hypocritically sideways, or imitate his zealous 
brother in the twisting of his eyes. He looked Berthold frankly, 
a little roguishly even, in the face, and said : 

“Herr Turmer, a man’s word is his bond. You gave the Frau 
Baronin your promise to act as godfather and appear in person 
at the christening, so you have no choice but to keep your word.” 

“Yes, my boy,’ Uncle Heinrich intervened with a grin, 
“you'll have to go to-morrow. You can’t let the Frau Baronin 
down without a good excuse.” 

‘“‘But, Uncle, my room is booked in a Paris hotel, and my ship 
sails from Southampton on Thursday.” 

“Fraulein Claussen can wire cancelling the room, and there’s 
lots of time before Thursday.”’ 

‘So I’m to tell the Frau Baronin that the godfather will be at 
his post punctually to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, Herr Pastor.”” Berthold could not help laughing now 
as the little gentleman offered him his hand in farewell. 

And when Wenzel, armed with a long new coachman’s whip, 
appeared in the office in his chauffeur’s livery and announced 
that he was ready to take the luggage to the station in the car, 
ate ate caught the old man by one of his metal buttons and 
crie 

“Wenzel, if anyone of your acquaintance dies, let me know. 
I’ve got a whole lot of things I want to bury with the body, so 
that I can get a little peace.” 

“Bugs? Are the bugs bothering you too, Herr Berthold ?” 

“Yes, bugs too—big two-legged ones. You needn’t bother 
about the luggage to-day.”’ 
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CHAPTER XLVII 


ELSBETH KRAMER had not merely remained in Bautzen, but was 
showing herself ostentatiously everywhere, regardless of the fact 
that she was cut by all the ladies, young and old, as well as by 
old women of the male sex. 

The young woman appeared at all functions. She could 
boast with good reason of being the most tastefully dressed lady 
in Bautzen, perhaps even in all Saxony. 

When the bank manager had fled, after withdrawing all his 
deposits from the bank, Elsbeth had telephoned to Berthold 
to try and squeeze out of him the payment of her absconded 
husband’s salary, and, as the board of the Landeseffektenbank had 
refused to pay out any money to Frau Kramer, Berthold had 
instructed his uncle to send her 5,000 marks, on condition that 
she pledged herself to make no further claims. 

The little wanton had had no intention of keeping her written 
promise, and renewed her demands a fortnight later. In a short 
letter she ordered Berthold to send her another 10,000 marks as 
final payment, in return for which she promised to leave Bautzen 
for ever. 

Inge Claussen immediately broke into this secret correspon- 
dence, even though the inscription ‘Strictly personal; only to be 
opened by Herr Ttirmer’’ on the envelope was ringed round 
distinctly in red ink. 

Inge Claussen was empowered to open all letters, and the 
postman handed her even the registered private post addressed 
to her employer. Hitherto she had never opened any but business 
letters, and all fragrant greetings in feminine handwriting— 
from Bautzen and the neighbourhood, Berlin, Paris, London, 
New York, Hollywood and Los Angeles—would be placed un- 
opened on Berthold’s writing-desk. 

After a short reflection, she tore open this letter, which was 
scented with the unmistakable Excelstor-Parfum, whose smell 
was familiar to Inge, and which she knew was only bought by 
Elsbeth Kramer. When she had read its contents she took 
it to Uncle Heinrich in Seidau. 

The old gentleman was in his garden, reasoning with a hive 
of bees about to swarm. 

“Don’t you like it here ?’’ he was muttering as he put down 
before the swarm a few saucers of melted sugar and thinned honey, 
with straws floating on it to prevent the bees from drowning. 
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‘You're just like my nephew : always wanting to get away, never 
settling down. But it’s understandable with you; you’ve got 
a poisonous sting behind, and that’s not comfortable to sit on. 
That dratted boy must have a sting, too, that prevents him 
settling down.” 

Then suddenly he noticed the swarm growing restless, and, on 
the alert now, turned round. 

Inge Claussen came up with a friendly smile. The bees were 
slowly beginning to swarm. Uncle Heinrich seized a gauze head- 
covering standing near the hives and pulled it over the astonished 
young lady’s head. 

“It always pays to be careful, my dear Fraulein Inge. Anyone 
who flouts danger gets caught. You would, would you!” he 
suddenly exclaimed, and slapped Inge’s hand smartly. 

“Ooh !”” Inge dropped Elsbeth Kramer’s letter which she had 
been holding. 

“Ooh! . . it’s better to ooh than to get your dainty little 
hand stung by these wretched bees. At least three hundred of 
them could cling on to your pretty little finger.” 

Inge rubbed her hand, laughing. 

Uncle Heinrich drew Berthold’s secretary aside and made to 
hand her the fallen letter. 

“Herr Tiirmer, it was about this letter that I came to see you. 
You'll agree that I did right in intercepting it ?” 

Uncle Heinrich looked at the girl in astonishment, then 
pulled out his pince-nez and settled them on his hooked nose, 
still looking at her intently. 

Inge could not suppress a blush, misunderstanding the old 
gentleman’s attitude. 

“If I’ve done wrong, please don’t read the letter. I'll let 
Herr Berthold have it, and admit my mistake.”’ 

The old chemist lowered his eyes, stroked Inge’s hand with 
his fingers, and began to read. 

Inge Claussen was pleased that the ugly veil was covering her 
face. She thought it would hide her blushes. 

After reading the letter through, Uncle Heinrich again looked 
up over his spectacles. 

“You're a good girl, a smart girl, Fraulein Claussen. If I 
hadn’t already made over half my fortune to a girl who has 
long since been married, I’d make a will in your favour. Well, 
you shan’t go empty-handed. That rascal Berthold doesn’t 
deserve to have my money as well as his own. He’s got enough 
already.” 
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“But, Herr Tirmer, I’m not doing it for money.”’ 

“IT know.” And again the old gentleman looked questioningly 
at Inge. 

“Then is Herr Berthold to go on being pestered by this woman, 
Herr Tuirmer ?”’ 

“Leave it to me, my child. Don’t breathe a word to my 
nephew, devil take him! Go quietly back to the office. I'll 
go and see this woman myself.”’ 

“Inge took the proffered hand, then removed the ugly wire 
contraption from her head. “Thank you, Herr Tiirmer. You 
won't give me away, will you ?”’ 

“Why should [ ?”’ 

“Then good day, Herr Tiirmer.”” Inge turned and walked 
away down the narrow gravel path. 

‘“‘One moment, Fraulein ; one moment.” 

Inge turned round, and Uncle Heinrich went up to her. 

“T’m sure you know how to make up a pretty bouquet, 
Fraulein Claussen ?” 

The girl looked questioningly into the old gentleman’s 
mischievously twinkling eyes. 

“I’m not joking. I really want you to make me a pretty 
bouquet, if you will. It’s not for you, my child. I want it for 
someone else.” 

In a few minutes Inge had tied up a lovely bunch of La 
France and Maréchal-Netl roses. 

“Excellent, my dear young lady. Another time I'll let you 
plunder the garden for yourself. Perhaps you'll come some 
Sunday afternoon and make me a cup of strong coffee like that 
scoundrelly nephew of mine drinks. Coax the recipe out of 
Frau Gips.” 

“Thank you, Herr Tiirmer. I’ll be here next Sunday, and I'll 
make the coffee, and leave your garden looking as if a swarm of 
locusts had been over it.”’ 
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“WILL you tell your mistress that Herr Tiirmer would like to 
speak to her ?”’ 

Elsbeth Kramer’s maid looked in astonishment at the old 
gentleman in the long frock coat, with the bouquet wrapped in pink 
paper. She only knew one Herr Tiirmer: the handsome young 
proprietor of the druggist’s store on the Corn Market. He often 
figured in those dreams of hers, after which she would awake with 
dark rings under her eyes and a distaste for her work. She had 
often run round to his shop, and already possessed two dozen 
tooth- and nail-brushes, to say nothing of a great battery of tooth- 
paste, tubes, bottles of mouth-wash and boxes of powders, while 
syringes, powder, soaps, curling-pins, face-creams and _nail- 
polish lay in her box in great heaps. As her wages did not run to 
purchases on this scale she used to steal from her mistress, merely in 
order to get a glimpse of Berthold Tiirmer. The girl was consumed 
with an unbridled longing for the young proprietor of the Corn 
Market shop, and her great passion was beginning to border on 
insanity. 

She was amazed to find that there was yet another man 
called Tiirmer. It seemed a desecration of the idol she worshipped 
like a god. And this old gentleman with the red face and white 
moustache had the effrontery to call himself Turmer ! 

“My dear, I see I’m making a great impression on you, 
but don’t let that stop you from announcing me to your mistress,’ 
said Uncle Heinrich, feeling in his waistcoat-pocket with the idea 
of giving the girl ten pfennigs. 

The maid looked the old gentleman up and down, then swept 
round on her high heels. 

‘Heavens, that thing calls himself Tiirmer too! Well, the 
missus is welcome to him,”’ she mused as, after a long, contemp- 
tuous “Pah’’ between her sensuous lips, she went off to her 
mistress. 

“Herr Tiirmer is outside, ma’am, and would like to speak to 

ou.” 

‘You silly goose, you just come and say it like that ? Quick, 
I must change.”’ 

Elsbeth dashed round the room like a thing possessed. 

“Quick, Anna, give me my néglgé—the Indian silk one. 
No, not that—the cream transparent one !” 

The maid clenched her teeth to prevent herself snorting aloud 
and ran from one corner of the boudoir to the other. 
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‘The short camibockers with the Valenciennes lace. Heavens, 
how slow you are! And the salmon-coloured silk stockings ! 
And where are the suspenders with the opal fasteners ? Anna, 
you make me ill. Lay the Japanese cover on the divan. Bring 
the big album here from the piano and put it on the cabinet. 
Now where on earthis my Extratt Excelsior? The little handker- 
chief with the chenille lace! No, the one with the Brussels lace. 
And the Turkish babouches. Come on, come on !”’ 

Anna ran about feverishly. She was enjoying this. 

‘Now give me that mirror again, and the powder. Great 
heavens, my lips! What a sight! Give me the case with the 
pencils! The gold bonbonniére! Now cigarettes, and the stand 
of coloured matches. You ave clumsy, Anna! A perfect idiot ! 
Now spray the room all over. Take care: you're spraying all 
over my hair and face! Now I'll have to put on more powder ! 
Oh, get out ! You’re enough to drive one crazy ! Go and show the 
gentleman in.” 

Elsbeth carefully studied her attitude as she reclined. In the 
opposite corner stood an enormous screen, the middle panel of 
which held a mirror reflecting the whole divan. Oh, she had 
thought it all out long ago. When this adventure came off she 
intended to watch it all in the mirror. That would enhance its 
thrill a thousandfold, bring her ecstasy to its climax. 

The semi-transparent négligé of Indian silk concealed 
nothing. It was the last word in refinement. 

Oh, Elsbeth Kramer knew how to catch men! This time the 
worthy Berthold should see. She would bend him to her will. 

Quickly she shuffled her body into position. Her eyes were 
feasting on her own charms reflected in the mirror. She deliber- 
ately avoided looking at the door. 

“Herr Tiirmer,’’ Anna announced, showing in Uncle Heinrich. 

“T kiss your hand, gracious lady.”’ 

Uncle Heinrich’s voice bore not the slightest resemblance to 
Berthold’s. Chronic bronchitis had clogged the old gentleman’s 
vocal cords for years, and taken all the tone out of his voice. 

Elsbeth turned in a flash at the greeting and looked in 
bewilderment at the old gentleman in the long frock-coat, 
with the bouquet wrapped in pink paper in his hand. 

Uncle Heinrich imagined he was putting on his frankest 
expression and most friendly smile. In reality, if the truth must 
be told, he looked rather idiotic. 

The young woman recovered from her bewilderment more 
quickly than she had expected. Wasn’t this young Tiirmer’s 
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uncle ? What did he want here? Could Berthold in his em- 
barrassment have commissioned the old gentleman to bring 
the money to... and a flash of anger shot through her 
little brain: was the coward trying this way to refuse her 
request for money ? 

Elsbeth sat up, ready for action. These men should have a 
lesson. Oh, she wasn’t going to have any bargaining. 

“You'll allow me, gracious lady, to hand you these fragrant 
little children of Flora.” 

Elsbeth looked at Uncle Heinrich and then nestled her small 
voluptuous body into the soft couch. She was going to use all 
her finesse to trap this old fool. He was going to be himself a 
victim of the victim he was intending for his silly nephew. She 
would set a snare for him into which the old bear would fall 
hopelessly. After assuring herself, in the mirror of the Japanese 
screen, that her position was sufficiently seductive—left leg bare 
above the knee, and right shoulder uncovered deep down to the 
breast—she assumed a disarming smile, and spoke in a gentle, 
cooing tone. 

“Indeed, to what do I owe the honour of your visit ? And 
what significance am I] to give to this charming bouquet ? White 
and red. Innocence paired with ardent love. If you are intending, 
Herr Tiirmer, to sue for my hand on behalf of your nephew, I 
shall be forced to confess that, though I love Bertie more than 
anything else in the world, there can be no idea of announcing 
the betrothal so long as I am not divorced.” 

“May I sit down, gracious lady ?” 

‘Please, Herr Tiirmer.”’ 

Uncle Heinrich parted the skirts of his frock coat, and passed 
the flowers from one hand to the other. 

“J am, unfortunately, compelled—but please, gracious lady, 
won’t you be kind enough to relieve me of these flowers ?”’ 

With these words Uncle Heinrich handed Elsbeth the bouquet 
across the little table. The perspiration was standing out in little 
beads on his brow. Elsbeth’s cream négligé of transparent Indian 
silk had gaped in several places, revealing bare patches which 
brought the tears to his eyes. The cunning little coquette knew 
what she was doing. She knew her power over men—all save 
Berthold Tiirmer—and she was convinced that her arts would 
not fail, even with this old man. 

Uncle Heinrich’s chest swelled a few inches. His lips 
were hot and dry, and he kept running his tongue over them to 
moisten them. He shifted uneasily in his seat. Donnerwetter ! 
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He had not thought himself capable of this. He, over sixty years 
old. Was it a return to youth ? Now he understood the meaning 
of ‘‘sex appeal.” 

Elsbeth Kramer had buried her little nose in the bouquet, 
and was ogling her caller through the blossoms. Ah, now he 
was biting ; now he was on the hook! She raised her bare knee 
a little to tighten the silk round her thigh, and an imperceptible 
little movement revealed still more of her breast. Her nostrils 
quivered. She cast a furtive glance at the mirror, excited and 
thrilled by her own voluptuousness. ‘If only Bertie were here !”’ 
she thought. Oh, how she would throw her arms round him, 
bite him with her little teeth ! Without knowing it, she drew back 
her lips and looked like a snake. Uncle Heinrich’s sixty years 
very soon got the better of his desires. Like a fata morgana, these 
disappeared. False, misleading illusion! The metamorphosis 
from lava to glacier had been completed; the outward man 
remained untouched. Reflexes; summer lightning; distant, 
rumbling thunder. 

The excited nostrils were still aquiver—the last flutterings of 
the run-down pendulum. Slowly common sense resumed its 
established place and began to function in the old way. 

The vampire, sure of her victory, stretched her velvet hand 
over the little table and laid it on the knee of the striped 
trousers. Animal warmth trickled along the wrinkled skin of 
the old limb. Little flames flickered up within, only to be quenched 
immediately. 

Circe was now herself aflame, breathing heavily. A veil came 
down over the heavy eyelids. What did it matter who the man 
was ? 

It was enough that he was a man. Forgotten was Berthold, 
the ardently desired; gone the plans for money and revenge. 
Queen Desire had taken possession of the quickened body. 
The troubled eyes no longer saw the aged face. The quivering 
nostrils drew in the aroma of the man ; the sharp little tongue 
protruded between the teeth, framed by the red, stained lips. 

Then the veil Eros had woven tore suddenly across. The 
old man’s voice broke like thunder into the wave of excitement 
and shattered the lascivious dreams. 

“My dear Frau Direktor, I’m sorry to have to point out a 
mistake. I have not come as a suitor.”’ 

This plunge back into reality was too sudden, rending at the 
last moment the dawning ecstasy. Burning rage at this frustra- 
tion seized the disillusioned woman. Spluttering frenzy usurped 
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the place of other feelings. Her eyes and expression changed like 
lightning. Flames of hatred flared up at the corners of her mouth 
and on her brow. Painful relics of noble emotion were stifled in 
a slough of vileness. Ugly poison spat out the spark of humanity 
and left the way free for the beast. 

Elsbeth slowly drew her hand from the old man’s knee, her 
rosy manicured finger-nails now scratching along the rough 
material. The beautiful young woman’s fury drew two hard lines 
down from the sides of her nose to the corners of her mouth. 
A murderous sadism came into her eyes. 

‘What do you want here ?”’ came hissing from her mouth like 
the fang of a snake. ‘“‘What do you want ?”’ 

Uncle Heinrich had recovered from his brief jump into 
youthfulness. He had seen the glass splinters strewn in the path 
before him. He must get back, even though he left a trail from 
his bleeding wounds. 

‘There is nothing to be gained by keeping my mission secret. 
I am here to clear the path for Berthold, to get all obstacles out 
of the way for him once and for all. Things must be settled up, 
even if the scandal of it stinks to heaven.”’ 

The old man’s shame for his brief relapse moulded the words 
in a harder form than he had originally intended. The effect was 
quite unlike anything he had expected. 

Elsbeth Kramer had sat up straight, facing her adversary, 
and her eyes flashed steely lightning into the old man’s face. Her 
lips were tight pressed, and the breath came hissing through her 
nostrils. 

“Scandal ?”’ she hissed. “Scandal? I’m not afraid of any 
scandal. That nephew of yours, that cretin who doesn’t even 
know how to take a woman in his arms, that ignoble, idiotic 
individual who behaves like a schoolboy and lets himself be called 
a Casanova, is now going to learn what it means to be jeered at 
by everyone instead of being admired ! I’m going to shout it from 
the house-tops. Pah, you beasts !”’ 

Uncle Heinrich had risen to his feet, his face white under 
this fury’s torrent of abuse, white as his moustache. 

“You're a woman, so I can’t permit myself to give you the 
lesson you deserve.” 

“Oh, strike me, put the lid on your disgusting behaviour, 
you nasty old man! If I had given way and done what you 
wanted, you’d have been crawling before me on your knees, 

itting yourself all sorts of swinishness. There!.. .” 

And the infuriated woman raised her hand and brought it 
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down with a resounding smack on the old man’s face. The 
smack was repeated, and then Uncle Heinrich, hardened by the 
woman's behaviour, seized her hands and threw her back on to 
the divan. The table with all its bronze and porcelain knick- 
knacks was overturned, and the precious objects were scattered 
on the floor. 

Elsbeth screamed; Uncle Heinrich threw himself upon her 
and pressed his hand over her mouth, and would have stifled 
her if presence of mind and vindictiveness had not prompted her 
to dig her sharp teeth into his flesh. He tore the bleeding hand 
from her mouth. Her eyes fixed him, squinting. She saw the red 
fluid, and laughed like a mad thing. Her sadistic instincts made 
her oblivious of all else. 

“If you scream,” he panted, “in five minutes you'll be in the 
hands of the police. Before I came here I called at the police- 
station on the Burgplatz. Look out of the window. There are 
detectives standing on the other side of the street. What you’re 
doing is blackmail !”’ 

Elsbeth Kramer’s breast rose and fell with her long heavy 
breathing. A drop of blood from Uncle Heinrich’s bitten hand 
was dangling from her chin. 

‘Everyone shall know what curs you are. Have me arrested 
if you like. I’ll scream out who you are. Your famous nephew 
shall pay for this !” 

“You're mistaken if you think that we should proceed against 
you openly,’’ said Uncle Heinrich, binding his handkerchief 
round his hand. He had grown quieter. 

Elsbeth’s eyes fastened, gleaming, on the blood which stained 
the white linen cloth. A fit of trembling seized her, and her 
teeth chattered as though with cold. 

“Let me kiss the blood away. Give me your hand. I won’t 
bite any more.” She stretched out clutching fingers towards 
the old man. 

Repelled by the hysterical woman’s ugly gestures, Uncle Hein- 
rich drew back, and involuntarily he hid the wounded hand 
behind his back. 

Elsbeth had risen, and now came nearer. Oh, how she hated 
this dotard, before whom she had unmasked herself like this | 
How she would have liked to spring upon him, drive her teeth 
into his throat till he could breathe no more! She thought of 
her husband, that horror whose brutality had awakened these 
evil instincts in her, who had taught her these hideous, shameful 
things, and poisoned her senses. She would take her revenge on 
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all men, cling to them like a vampire, and kill them with the limit 
of torment. 

‘Why are you still here ?’”” The words made scarcely more 
noise than a breath. “I don’t want you. And as for your famous 
nephew, I'll settle with the coward this very day, this very 
hour !”’ 

“You won’t find him at home. Besides, I shall report your 
threats to the police.” 

“TU find him all right. I’m not afraid of the police. I’ll start 
a scandal] that will shake all Bautzen. I'll make this place too 
hot to hold Mr. Casanova.”’ 

“Please be reasonable. I'll offer you a way out. I’ll pay you 
well for your house, and anything you wish to sell. You shall go 
away from Bautzen satisfied.” 

“Yes, it would suit you nicely to get me away from here, 
but you won't get anything out of me. And now get out, and 
quick, or you'll get something at your head. I’m going to tell 
everybody that you’ve made me nasty suggestions, you old 
satyr. Here, take your bunch of flowers—blackguard |” 

And with all her strength she threw the roses in Uncle 
Heinrich’s face. 

Without wasting another word, the old gentleman gave a 
curt bow and left the room. 

Consumed with fury, Elsbeth tore her clothes to rags and, 
naked save for the salmon-coloured silk stockings, she ran 
screaming up and down the room. Vases came crashing to the 
floor, glasses were shattered, bronzes fell with a metallic clatter. 

The terrified maid peered through the crack of the door at 
her raging mistress. 

Elsbeth saw the girl, and with one bound she was upon her. 
Dragging her by the hair into the room, she threw her, screaming, 
on to the divan, drove her nails into her clothes, and tore them in 
tatters from her body. Then she beat her, scratched and bit the 
frantically resisting girl until she herself collapsed exhausted 
beside the sofa. Then she squeezed the maid’s hands between 
her little fists and pressed kiss after kiss upon them, while an 
hysterical, almost inaudible outburst of sobbing shook her body. 
The flayed girl lay whimpering, huddled in the corner of the divan. 
Her shoulders, back, and breast were scored with the marks of 
Elsbeth Kramer’s sharp finger-nails, and bleeding bruises showed 
traces of her teeth. 

“Annie, Annie, please, please! Are you all right again? 
Please, Anniele, don’t cry any more,” Elsbeth sobbed. “T’ll 
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give you a new dress, and shoes and underclothes too; only 
get all right again.” 

“Oh, gracious lady, I’m half dead,” the maid sobbed 
convulsively, half delirious. 

Elsbeth crept up on to the divan, pressed herself against the 
tortured girl, and kissed the wounds on her breast and throat. 

“You're all right again now, Annie. Please!” 

Half an hour later the wife of the ex-bank manager, driving 
her own car, left Bautzen by the Muskau road at seventy 
kilometres an hour. 

The sun hung in the sky like a red-hot ball, steeping the 
undulant cornfields in a ruddy glow. Pink clouds, gold-rimmed, 
lay beneath the sinking sun, and a sheaf of rays broke from below 
it, shooting a silvery shower of arrows into wood and field. 

Elsbeth Kramer saw nothing of all this. Her glance was fixed 
rigidly on the smooth road. Sparks glowed in her wild eyes. In 
her head thoughts of revenge were executing a wild witches’ 
dance. 

Quarter of an hour earlier the crazy woman had heard over 
the telephone that Berthold Turmer was a guest at Erz Castle, 
as godfather at the christening of his own bastard—so her in- 
formant, Lene Mayer, called Frau Erz’s child—and that the same 
evening he was to leave Bautzen by the last train. 

“He shan’t get away, the cad!” Elsbeth muttered to herself. 
“He shan’t get away, the traitor! With me he acted like a silly 
boy, and this old woman gets a child by him. He, and he alone, 
is to blame for all this misery of mine; he drove me to be 
unfaithful.” 

The car jumped and jolted over the holes in the roadway. The 
speedometer touched eighty. 
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No one wanted to miss the Feste. But it was not the ceremony 
that was the magnet, nor yet Frau von Erz. 

The rumoured presence of the Bautzen Casanova in person 
had set everyone agog. 

They came from north, south, east, and west in cars, phaetons, 
buggies, landaus, pony-carriages and coaches. 

Vehicle after vehicle drove up the short avenue to the castle. 
The coachmen and ostlers all had their hands full accommodating 
the equipages in the castle courtyard. Woodsheds, barns and 
shippons were cleared for the guests’ horses. All work at home had 
been left to look after itself, and everyone had made for Erz Castle. 

Frau von Erz received the guests personally on the castle 
steps. The great lawn before the building was crowded with 
wicker furniture. Tables of all sizes, with fragrant vases of 
flowers from hothouse, garden, and field, invited people to 
linger. An old manservant and two maids handed round refresh- 
ing drinks. 

The hostess had regained her figure, and looked younger. 
She had a hard time behind her. The doctors had at one time given 
her up. Her age was against her. Nature had rebelled against 
this belated pregnancy. 

For days Frau von Erz had lain hovering between life and 
death, biting to shreds a handkerchief rolled into a ball in her 
mouth. With forehead bathed in perspiration, she had writhed, 
softly moaning, on the bed. These ghastly tortures had lasted 
two days and three nights before the little heiress saw the light 
of day. 

The doctors had been in great anxiety lest the strain should 
be too much for the mother’s heart. 

Then had followed anxious days, when Frau von Erz had 
insisted on sharing the feeding of the child with a nurse, and even 
helping to feed the nurse’s baby. This was no bravado, merely 
pure mother-instinct. 

With staring eyes, one guest reported the incredible fact that 
Frau von Erz had both children brought to her and gave them 
the breast together. 

Now, four weeks after the birth of the little countess, Frau 
von Erz had completely recovered. Though she had lost her former 
plumpness, the silver threads scattered in her hair gave her face 
a peculiar charm. Her eyes looked out at the world fresh, happy, 
and eager. 
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Well over a hundred guests had appeared. The ladies all 
wanted to see the child, but no attempt was made to satisfy their 
curlosity. The child was asleep, it was said, and must not be 
disturbed. The gentlemen saw the lady of the house in a new 
light. She now seemed to them interesting and desirable. Their 
eyes, many adorned with monocles, ogled her charms with X-ray 
glances, piercing the concealing material of her clothes. Dumb 
monologues were indulged in, and decisions taken to pay court 
to this fearless woman. 

The whole company remained mustered before the house. 
They did not want to miss the moment when the godfather, of 
whom the initiated whispered that he was also the father, arrived 
and greeted his friend. Meanwhile the time was whiled away 
with spirits, liqueurs, and light refreshments. 

After the hostess had been sufficiently talked over, family 
gossip discussed, and neighbours picked to pieces, the conversa- 
tion turned to agricultural affairs: barley, pigs, clover, the 
low price of milk, which made it more worth while to feed calves 
and pigs on it than sell it. Great things were prophesied for the 
wheat, great hopes set on turnips and potatoes, whereas the state 
of the oats was said to leave much to be desired. Like their 
cattle in the pasture, these people were ruminant animals. They 
chewed one and the same theme continuously. Unconscious of 
their poverty of thought, the ladies kept returning to the 
starting-point of their conversation. 

The hostess was put under the microscope, and not an inch 
of her person remained uncriticized. Their own personal defects 
were imputed to the ‘“‘young mother’’. Raised eyebrows, meaning 
looks, wide-opened eyes, arms folded over breasts of varying full- 
ness, shaken heads, all bore witness to the irrepressible excite- 
ment of these worthy landowners’ wives. When they had talked 
themselves tired over the affair, and: had laid it aside for the time 
being—for it would never be closed—the discussion turned to 
those dear maids who would do nothing but draw their pay, 
had the impudence to wear silk stockings, and thought only 
of Sunday amusements. The work-shyness of the farmhands 
and coachmen was subjected to sharp criticism, and praises sung 
of the old days when the lord of the manor enjoyed the right 
of corporal correction. 

“T’ve no patience with these modern laws,” said Gerda von 
Langen. ‘Lots of them get their ears boxed even to-day when 
they're disobedient,” 
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“T don’t dirty my hands on the rabble,’”’ another intervened. 
‘What are dog-whips for ?” 

“Ah, the good old days are over,” said one indignantly. 
“They fined me 200 marks for throwing one of those lumps down- 
stairs.” 

“Bide your time, my dears,’”’ declared the bony widow 
Stangenberg. “Just a little patience, and it won’t be long before 
we get back our old rights. And then God forgive you all.”’ 

All eyes looked up hopefully. 

“Such nerve !’”’ repeated the first. “‘The cattle wear silk 
stockings on Sundays !”’ 

Eyes kept turning to the great rotunda, where an old man- 
servant stood announcing the newly arrived guests. 

The gentlemen’s eyes were already beginning to be a little 
glazed as a result of the continual spirit-bibbing, and the ladies 
were just plunging into the discussion of important cookery 
and bakery recipes and a new method of bottling fruit, when the 
noise of a car behind the house attracted the attention of the 
whole company. 

“Herr Berthold Tiirmer,”’ called the servant in a loud voice. 

Deep silence followed his words. All eyes were turned upon the 
young man in the elegant morning-coat, who was gallantly kissing 
Frau von Erz’s hand. 

A deep silence made itself painfully felt. 

Berthold noticed that he was being gaped at like a five-legged 
cow with two heads in the side-show of an American giant circus. 
This put him out of countenance for a few moments. 

A young lady, dragging a tall young man after her by the hand, 
pushed her way through the ranks: Doris von Grazingen. 

““Good-day, Bertie,’’ she cried in an ostentatiously loud voice, 
so that all those standing near should hear. ‘“‘Good-day. How 
are you? Allow me to introduce my fiancé.” 

Berthold had started in terror. The voice of his former ‘‘fiancée”’ 
struck him like a thunder-clap. His embarrassment increased. 
He bowed before the blond giant, muttering something. 

“‘And you've nothing to say to me, Bertie ?”’ Doris continued, 
unabashed. 

“Oh yes, I beg your pardon.” He had raised the young 
lady’s hand almost to his lips. 

Frau von Erz tore Bertie from his ex-fiancée, and presented 
him to the guests. 

Those ladies who had not yet seen Berthold in person were 
completely delighted with him. Many had heard of the charming 
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Bautzen Casanova, but all descriptions of his person had been 
regarded as exaggerated. Now they were convinced, and made 
no secret of their admiration for the manly beauty of this man 
of many loves. 

“T’m not surprised any more that women lose their hearts 
to him,” the old Countess von Biischeburg shouted in the piercing 
voice peculiar to the deaf, waving in the air her ear-trumpet, the 
size of a miniature loudspeaker. 

Berthold had regained possession of himself. He was presented 
to one after another. His eyes lit up when he shook hands with 
Herr Haberlin. 

‘My young friend, I’m delighted to see you looking so well. 
How are the adventures going ?”’ 

Berthold flushed. 

‘Now, now! Don’t look embarrassed !’’ 

“Vera, you remember Herr Ttirmer, the real Bautzen Casa- 
nova ?”’ Frau Haberlin had all the time been terrified lest her 
husband should expose her. She had begged him to let her stay 
at home, but he had insisted on her coming. Now she saw her 
worst fears realized. She could have sunk into the ground with 
shame. She wished she had not come. The fruit-bottling season 
was long past, and washing-day had come again repeatedly, 
and all the time unhappiness had reigned in the house. Her fall 
from grace was continually being brought up against her. Her 
husband had had a bedroom furnished for himself at the other end 
of the house, and took no notice of his wife except to abuse her 
or stare scornfully at her. There was no end to his pin-pricks. 
He was continually bringing up the subject afresh and wanting 
to know closer details about the intimate happenings of those 
four weeks of love. His wife’s betrayal rankled continually in 
his mind. He had quite forgotten his own shortcomings: that 
for the last twenty years he had treated his wife merely as a 
beast of burden and a companion for his bed. When the village 
girls had been enlightened by one in the know, a shower of 
demands for alimony had descended, and two judgments against 
Herr Haberlin had caused him to be more cautious in his adven- 
tures with the village beauties. He assumed the old rights of 
the lord of the manor to do, as a man, what he wanted, and when 
his wife protested he retorted that in his case there were no 
serious consequences. 

When Berthold Tiuirmer bowed over Frau Haberlin’s hand, 
he felt her tremble, and sympathy with the poor woman welled 
up in his own love-starved heart. 
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“It is a great pleasure to see you again, gracious lady,” 
Berthold said, and he pressed her hand firmly before releasing 
it. Instinct told him that his kissing and pressing of her hand 
had been a consolation. 

Doris von Grazingen did not leave Berthold’s side. Wherever 
Frau von Erz led the young man, she followed, frequently inter- 
posing jests into the conversation and not forgetting to speak 
the name ‘‘Bertie’’ very often and very audibly. 

The young countess’s betrothed stood beside Herr and Frau 
von Grazingen and was angered by his flancée’s conduct. Her 
father chewed his cigar in nervous rage, and could not refrain 
from whispering to his wife: ““Your way of bringing her up!’ 

Frau von Grazingen steadied herself by drinking three little 
glasses of liqueur in quick succession from the table behind her. 
Her forty-one years did not prevent her from devouring the 
Casanova with ardent glances. She was still a beautiful and 
desirable woman, a daughter of an aristocratic Graf—hot 
Hungarian blood. 

In her long married life, Frau von Grazingen had managed to 
furnish her lord and master, to whom the very idea of marital 
fidelity was entirely strange, with a collection of horns which 
outnumbered the display of antlers collected by three generations 
in the Schloss Grazingen. She had always been extremely 
circumspect in her adventures; had never allowed herself to 
be entangled with men of her own standing, but always selected 
her admirers from strata of society beneath her own, bestowing 
her favours upon them once only, and always vanishing again 
without revealing her name. Should one of these Saladins 
chance to meet her a second time and try to approach her, she 
was adept at indicating the barriers with a single look. 

On her “‘lonely”’ visits to watering-places in earlier days she 
had often felt a desire to embark on nocturnal adventures, and 
had passed blissful hours with three, and often more, ‘‘admirers’’ 
in a single night. 

She had always shown great finesse, so that it was not sur- 
prising that she should enjoy the reputation of being an un- 
approachable woman. No one had dared to make dishonourable 
advances to her, and Ober-Lausitz would have been shaken 
as by an earthquake had it been known that Doris von Grazingen 
had been hatched from a cuckoo’s egg and was really the daughter 
of a Belgian sleeping-car attendant. 

Frau von Grazingen’s eyes followed Berthold everywhere, 
and paid no attention to her husband’s reproaches. Now she 
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understood her daughter’s behaviour. Even without his reputa- 
tion, this man was destined to turn all women’s heads. How he 
stood out from the rest of the men present! A pity Doris had 
already compromised herself with him, otherwise she might have 
made an attempt to win him for herself. 

Herr von Grazingen, the model of German conjugal fidelity— 
apart from a few unimportant little adventures during conferences 
in Berlin—was exceedingly proud of his daughter, and would 
ask all people newly introduced to them whether they had not 
noticed a close resemblance to himself. 

In a magical corner of the wood, surrounded by century-old 
oaks, Frau von Erz had had a great marble font, held up by 
caryatids, erected in the middle of the sward. In a semicircle 
around it stood chairs and benches, and behind the font was a 
low pedestal for the minister, baby, and godfather. Great 
oleander trees, palms, flowers, and rare plants from the hot- 
houses formed a decorative frame screening the place on the 
outer side. 

Punctually at five o’clock the Weigersdorf minister, who was 
slumbering in a big basket-chair, was awakened, and Frau von 
Erz appeared in the “‘christening grove’, as the place was named, 
followed by the nurse and her maid. 

The little girl, swathed in fragrant muslin and lace, had not 
yet been seen by the inquisitive ladies. Her face was covered 
by a veil of genuine Brussels lace, a present from Berthold 
Turmer. 

All eyes were on the alert, every ear pricked. Many had 
forgotten the scandal of the child’s origin. Under the blue sky 
of the summer afternoon this place seemed much more sacred 
than any cathedral. It was God’s church. With the exception 
of a few incorrigible sceptics, all felt its influence. 

At a sign from the minister, Frau von Erz laid the infant in 
the arms of the embarrassed godfather. 

It was a short ceremony which turned the nameless child 
into Ulrike Annaliese Bertha (in the godfather’s honour) von 
Erz. 

Behind the bushes stood the village schoolmaster with the 
schoolchildren and. church choir, and after a voluntary on 
a harmonium the children’s voices rang out high and clear, 
supported by the choir. Even the guests joined in | 


Gott und Vater, nimm jetzund 
Dieses Kind von unsern Armen. 
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Carried away by the solemnity of the occasion, the Catholic 
Wend countrymen and countrywomen knelt in their picturesque 
costumes behind the gentry. 

After the hymn, a deep silence reigned. The pale little pastor 
clasped his hands, said a prayer, and then gave a short address : 

“The sun is sinking; evening draws on. We are standing 
in God’s cathedral. Here every word that might give pain is 
silenced. Every child of man who sees God’s light has a right 
to an existence unprejudiced by anyone. Let him whois without 
sin cast the first stone. The imaginations and thoughts of the 
human heart are evil from youth up. If you are to be pure 
yourselves, you must think purely of others. Let hatred and 
slander be silenced, evil gossip hold its tongue, even in association 
with sin. We are all brothers and sisters, and must not poison 
the few days allotted to us on earth with hatred and evil. 

“A child has been born, a little child pure and innocent, to 
whom the wickedness of malicious people is as yet unknown. 
To-day a child has been received into God’s great communion, 
and this innocent creature must find its path through life strewn 
with roses. May she grow up under the protection of her mother, 
whose uprightness and true openness of character will find her 
the path to eternal salvation in spite of human weakness. May 
no evil slander ever poison this child’s heart. May she remain 
shielded from the wickedness of malicious tongues. Amen.” 

All had listened with bowed heads to the good-hearted pastor. 
But words found their way to the hearts of few. Not one 
thought himself or herself directly indicated. They all thought 
themselves blameless, imagined they had always done right, and 
therefore were justified in picking their neighbour to pieces. 

Many of the ladies had tears in their eyes, for it looked well 
to feign emotion. 

Frau von Erz thanked the pastor for his beautiful words, and 
then the ladies came crowding up to see the baby. 

There were exclamations of delight and surprise. Eyes were 
turned from the child to Berthold Turmer. 

Strange trick of nature! In spite of its tiny proportions, 
the child bore a strong resemblance to the godfather: soft 
chestnut hair; big dark eyes; the dimple in the chin, an exact 
copy of Berthold Tiirmer’s. What force unknown to men had 
here been secretly at work, moulding the child in the form of one 
who was entirely unrelated to it? Had the mother, while she 
was with Adolf Steger, had Berthold Tiirmer’s features present 
in her mind, or had Berthold’s image made so deep an 
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impression during her pregnancy? Here was one of nature’s 
many insoluble riddles. 

To most of the guests the child’s resemblance to Berthold 
Tiirmer was no riddle, even to those who knew about the legend 
of the false Casanova, of which Frau Erz had herself made no 
secret ; at once they jumped to the conclusion that Berthold 
Ttirmer must have had a hand, even though a belated one, in the 
begetting of the baby, as the striking likeness testified. 

“He must have modelled the head,’’ hissed the skinny and 
stunted Grdfin von Blitzburg. 

The others, to whom the story of the false Casanova was not 
known, grinned knowingly and did not fail to express their opinion 
that the young man had done his work well. 

Doris von Grazingen, who a few minutes before had been 
answering her fiancé’s reproaches by saying that she was not yet 
married, and that, even if she were, she should do as she pleased, 
had come up to Berthold, and had no sooner caught a glimpse of the 
chilid—which Frau von Erz, to the horror of the hypocrites, had 
just laid to her breast coram publico—than she emitted a little 
cry, drew Berthold’s head down, and with her mouth close to 
his ear, whispered : 

“You rogue ; soit was you!”’ And she pressed a kiss on the 
lobe of his ear and then looked into his eyes. 

Berthold Tiirmer felt the blood rush to his face. Doris was 
now holding before his face a little mirror taken from her hand- 
bag and was saying softly : 

“Just look there, you rascal, and then try to deny that you 
have stood godfather to your own child.” 

Berthold stared into the mirror, horrified. A little photo- 
graph of himself as a baby, which lay at home in his mother’s 
work-table, came to his memory. He realized the resemblance 
to his godchild, for it could not be denied that the little infant 
was the very spit of him. He was dumbfounded, and felt relieved 
when Herr von Grazingen, not without intention, came up 
to him. 

Frau von Grazingen’s hand burned feverishly as Berthold 
bent over it. Her almost black, gipsy eyes burned into his 
ace, 

Berthold felt uneasy. Frau von Grazingen reminded him, 
he knew not why, of Elsbeth Kramer. 

Frau von Erz now called her guests to table, and all returned 
to the sweeping lawn before the castle. 

As they reached the end of the great avenue, Berthold, who 
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had Frau von Erz on his arm, saw a slender girl staring at 
him with big blue eyes. He could not remember having been 
introduced to her. 

As they passed, his hostess roused the girl from her trance. 

“Well, Irmgard, hasn’t your partner found you yet?” she 
said, and then, noticing the strange expression in the girl’s face: 
‘Do you know Herr Tiirmer ? ”’ 

“No, Auntie, Herr von Tiirmer hasn’t been introduced to me 
yet.”” She did not take her eyes from Berthold’s face for a second. 

“Oh, I’m sorry. Allow me to present my niece Irmgard 
von Hartenau. Irmgard, Herr Tiirmer doesn’t want you to 
raise him to the nobility.” 

A deep flush passed over the girl’s face. 

Among the rest of the guests, now grouped round the table, 
the ‘“‘“Frau von Erz—Bautzen Casanova’’ case was exhausted, and 
conversation had gone back to crops, pigs, cattle, and servants. 

Above the noise of the chattering, eating countrymen the 
throb of an approaching car was heard; then suddenly the 
screams of several people, followed by a noise of splintering wood 
and a heavy impact. 

All sprang to their feet in horror. Several of the ladies began 
to scream, while the gentlemen and the braver women ran round 
to the other side of the castle. 

Berthold Ttrmer was one of the first to reach the road. 
Between the park wall and a giant chestnut tree a car lay over- 
turned and wrecked, and people from the inn opposite were 
running up with buckets of water and pouring it on the wreckage, 
from which clouds of smoke were rising. 

Underneath could be seen the prostrate body of a woman. 

“Quick—here !’’ Berthold ordered, bringing all his strength 
to bear upon the chassis. 

The gentlemen guests, helped by the men-servants, raised 
the car and threw it on its side, and Berthold immediately stooped, 
picked up the unconscious woman, whose face was smeared with 
dirt and blood, and hurried with her to the castle. As the body 
lay in his arms, the familiar fragrance of a rare perfume rose to 
his nostrils. He recognized it as Fleurs de Lilas de la Matson 
Excelsior, and at once he knew that the woman was Elsbeth 
Kramer. Involuntarily the words rose in his throat : 

“God, don’t let her die; don’t let me have to bear the guilt 
of her death !”’ 

It was clear to Berthold that the unhappy Elsbeth had come 
solely on his account. Had fate willed that she should be 
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prevented at the last minute from carrying out the deed she had 
contemplated ? 

Frau von Erz ran ahead into the castle, and conducted 
Berthold into a large room, where he laid the injured woman on 
a sofa. 

‘“Irmgard, telephone to Dr. Pfitzner to come at once on his 
motor-bicycle and bring his instruments,” 

Irmgard ran quickly out of the room. Soon she was back, 
helping her aunt to wash the groaning woman’s bloodstained 
face. She had attended a course in first-aid, and showed a good 
deal of skill. 

Frau von Erz sent all inquisitive people out of the room. 

‘Please don’t let yourselves be disturbed, my dear friends ; 
I’ll be with you again at once. The doctor is on his way.” 

Pale with shock, Berthold was leaning against a window. 
When the room had been cleared of the others, Frau von Erz 
went up to the distracted man. 

“You know this lady ?” 

“What makes you think that ?”’ 

“T heard you whisper the name Elsbeth as you were carrying 
the poor thing in here. 

“It’s Frau Kramer.” 

“Oh, Frau Kramer.” Frau von Erz understood, but her 
tact kept her silent. 

Shortly afterwards the doctor appeared. After a thorough 
examination he stated that the woman had suffered serious 
internal injury and must be operated upon as quickly as possible. 

Berthold offered to take her to the Bautzen hospital in his 
car, and it was arranged that the doctor should accompany them. 

Irmgard von Hartenau asked to go too, to help support the 
injured woman on the way. 

A couch was soon prepared in Berthold’s big touring-car 
with the aid of mattresses, cushions, and blankets, and Elsbeth 
Kramer, still unconscious, was carefully laid upon it, with 
Irmgard and Doctor Pfitzner sitting beside her. Berthold bade 
Frau von Erz a hurried good-bye, and Doris von Grazingen, who 
was standing below, called to him softly. 

“Expect me at your shop to-morrow morning without fail.” 

At seventy kilometres an hour the car drove through the twi- 
light. Berthold was sitting at the wheel, praying all the time that 
Elsbeth’s life might be spared. Not that he felt any love for the 
woman, but he was anxious to start for Hollywood with a mind 
relieved of any self-reproach connected with her death. Myrtle 
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Bird’s image rose before his eyes. His conscience must be free 
from any burden if he were to win her love. 

Had the young man known that behind him in the car was 
yet another woman who in her youthful exaltation had told 
herself several times during the afternoon that she could not live 
without this man’s love, he would have been horrified. 

That women’s beauty often proved men’s undoing Berthold 
knew, but he had not known that a man, too, can exert this 
baneful influence. And so he racked his brains to imagine how 
this accident could have befallen Elsbeth Kramer. He did 
not think suicide probable; the young woman, in spite of all 
her perversity and waywardness, was too much in love with life 
for that. Could she have gone out of her mind? The road in 
front of the castle was quite broad. 

Berthold did not know that, in her frenzy, Elsbeth Kramer 
had twice mistaken her road, and had finally taken the bend 
near the castle at ninety kilometres an hour. The brakes had 
failed just as she was trying to avoid a loaded cart and two dogs 
playing under the oaks, and as a result the car had dashed 
headlong into the tree and wall, and had overturned. 

The Bautzen hospital was notified by telephone from Schloss 
Erz, and Elsbeth was operated upon immediately she arrived. 
The accident had resulted in several broken ribs and a fractured 
skull. 

As the car drove through the hospital gates Elsbeth regained 
her senses for a moment. With staring eyes she saw Berthold 
sitting in front of her, and she whispered his name. 

The official on duty in the reception-room had to report to 
the police all accidents treated in the hospital, and he eked out 
his salary by reporting these cases also to the Bautzen papers. 

Once more the gods had conspired against Berthold Ttirmer. 
It seemed to be his fate to have all the unpleasant incidents of 
his life exaggerated and broadcast through the town far more 
quickly than the Press could have done it. 

When he had told the clerk all he knew about the accident 
it was nine o'clock in the evening, and as the night service had 
not yet taken over duty in the newspaper office it was not 
possible for the hospital-clerk to telephone the news, and he had 
to send it in writing by an elderly cleaner. The woman took the 
opportunity to run home and put some potatoes on the fire: 
the water would be boiling when she got back. 

In Seidau she met Lene Mayer, smelling strongly of Schwarz- 
wald cherry brandy. 
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“Frau Mayer, something awful has happened |” 

The gossip was all ears. 

“Frau Direktor Krémer—you know who I mean—the one 
who goes with that rascal Tiirmer. She’s been taken to the 
hospital dead.” 

“You don’t say !”’ 

“And do you know who took her ?” 

‘No; who?” Lene Mayer’s nose glowed close against the 
messenger’s face, and she began to dribble at the corners of her 
mouth. ‘‘Tell me. Who was it ?” 

“Well, that fellow—that one...” 

“Who? The woman’s husband ?” 

“Oh, get away!” And, syllable by syllable, emphasizing 
each word with a shake of the head which sent the dew-drop 
on her nose dangerously aquiver, she answered: ‘That black- 
guard of a chemist.”’ 

Lene Mayer’s mouth opened, exposing her ugly tooth- 
stumps. 

“Did he kill her ?”’ 

“T don’t know, but his cuffs were all bloody. There was 
another fellow in the motor-car with him.”’ 

“A detective ?”’ 

“Yes, sure enough.” 

“Oho! So they got him right away.” 

“For sure, for sure.” 

“What did he do her in with ?”’ Lene Mayer’s eyes gleamed. 
It was a long time since she had had such a titbit as this. 

“With another woman, I expect! There was another one— 
you know the sort—sitting in the motor too. She was looking 
at him all the time.” 

“The swine, the beast !’’ Lene Mayer’s breasts heaved with 
excitement. ‘The swine! How did he do it ?” 

“From behind, I expect. There was no blood on her face. 
But, my! How white she was!” 

“From behind! Yes, that’s what he always does. That 
Marta Hechner, you know, got it from behind... .” 

“But she jumped off the bridge.”’ 

“That’s all the same to him. He always murders them from 
behind.”’ 

“Now I must be getting along. I’ve got to take these letters 
to the papers.”’ 

‘Have you got the letters there? Let’s have a look.” 

The messenger who was so pressed for time pulled the four 
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letters to different Bautzen newspapers out of her dirty skirt- 
ket. 

“Ah, they're open !’’ Lene Mayer cried, and tore one sheet 
out of its envelope. ‘“What’s this? It happened in the motor- 
car ?”’ 

“Give that here, Frau Mayer; you can’t read that!’’ With 
these words the old woman tore the paper out of her friend’s 
hand and hurried along the road. 

And so it happened that long before the morning papers came 
out, the Bautzeners knew all about the Elsbeth Kramer story in 
a somewhat distorted version through Frau Lene Mayer and her 
following. 

Everyone that Lene Mayer met in the street heard the story 
of the Bautzen Casanova’s dastardly conduct: how he had 
overturned his sweetheart’s car and, helped by a new flame—you 
know the sort !—murdered the woman. The blackguard was 
already in jail, and his new love had tried to commit suicide after 
being arrested. 

Who knows into what this legend might not have grown with 
the help of Lene Mayer’s imagination if a wind, heralding the 
advance of a storm over the Proitschenberg, had not blown down 
a roof-tile in the Burgergarten. A piece of the broken tile fell 
on Lene Mayer’s head and silenced her busy tongue just as she 
was about to tell the story to two other gossips. 

And so, not long after Elsbeth Kramer’s arrival in hospital 
Lene Mayer, too, was put to bed in the same institution, also 
with a fracture of the skull, slight in her case. 

In the Ratskeller, Casino, Fuchsbau, Schlosskeller, and 
Schweizerhaus, and in the wine-shops and cafés, the citizens’ 
tables were supplied with inexhaustible material for talk about 
the Bautzen Casanova. 

The women and girls regretted that the disaster should have 
happened so late in the evening, making it impossible to visit 
the shop on the Corn Market and learn further details. 
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IRMGARD VON HARTENAU had promised Berthold to bring him 
news of poor Elsbeth’s condition after the operation. 

The doctors reported serious, but probably not fatal, injuries. 
If there were no complications, the patient might recover in 
from six to eight weeks. 

Irmgard strode through the dark streets of Bautzen as though 
inadream. Since she had seen Berthold Tiirmer, a change had 
come over her. All the afternoon she had been unable to take 
her eyes away from him, and had gazed at him as if hypnotized. 
She knew she had fallen under the spell of this man, and would 
be his for ever. 

In front of the Tiuirmer establishment she saw a small van 
was drawn up, and near it an old coachman holding a long whip 
was racing up and down beside another old man. 

Wenzel and Musch were engaged in a violent quarrel. 

On the pavement stood two large trunks, and the two old men 
could not agree as to which trunk should be put into the van 
first. 

Irmgard came to a standstill. Brightly coloured oval labels 
tied to the ends of the boxes indicated that Mr. Berthold Turmer 
had booked a first-class passage to New York in the Mauretania, 
which was due to sail from Southampton in three days’ time. 
The man to whom her whole self belonged was going away 
overseas to America. A low moan escaped her. This would 
kill her! It seemed to her that, without Berthold Tirmer, 
life would be empty. Slowly she approached the house entrance. 

Musch, who had seen a strange female coming towards the 
gate, and thought a fresh feminine attack on his master was 
ade to be perpetrated, sprang to the door, barred her way, and 
asked : 

“Where are you going, Fraulein ?”’ 

‘Herr Tiirmer is expecting me.” 

“Oh, I’ve heard that story before. I’m not being taken in 
that way again.” 

‘Tell Herr Tiirmer the lady from the hospital is here with 
news of the patient.” 

Musch, realizing that he had made a mistake, bowed apolo- 
getically and said: 

“Beg pardon, lady. I'll tell Herr Berthold right away.”’ 

Upstairs in the big lounge Inge Claussen was seated at the 
writing-desk, while Berthold walked up and down, dictating. 
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Uncle Heinrich was pulling hard at a cold cigar, muttering 
angrily to himself. 

Musch opened the door and showed Irmgard von Hartenau 
in, saying it was the lady from the hospital. 

Berthold came forward to receive the countess, and offered 
her a chair. 

“No, thank you, Herr Tiirmer. I have come, as I promised, 
just to tell you the operation has passed off successfully. There's 
no risk of death.”’ 

Irmgard spoke like an automaton, with scarcely any tone in 
her voice. She had fixed her large eyes on Berthold’s face. 

Inge Claussen looked at the young lady in astonishment, her 
womanly instinct telling her of the danger that was threatening 
the girl, and perhaps also Berthold. She felt almost a physical 
pain in the region of her heart. 

“Thank you, Fraulein von Hartenau. Allow me to ask my 
housekeeper to bring you some refreshment.”’ 

“Thank you very much, but if I might have the loan of a 
car... I must get back home.” 

“Of course, Fraulein von Hartenau—at once.” 

Berthold rang for Musch. 

‘*Musch, see about getting the small car out to take Fraulein 
von Hartenau to Schloss Erz. Tell Hermann.” 

Irmgard sank slowly into a chair. 

The young aristocrat’s bearing struck Uncle Heinrich as odd. 
He got up from his corner of the sofa and went up to Berthold. 

“Won't you introduce the gracious lady ?”’ 

“Sorry, Fraulein von Hartenau ; this accident has confused 
me. My Uncle, Herr Heinrich Tiirmer.” 

“Perhaps Fraulein von Hartenau will allow me to drive back 
with her. There’s a storm coming up; it’s lightning all 
over.”’ 

Irmgard nodded apathetically. Her eyes were closely follow- 
ing Berthold as he strode up and down the room, dictating softly 
to Inge Claussen. 

When the old servant came in and announced that the car 
was ready, Irmgard sprang up. Berthold came towards her, and 
bowed over the hand she offered him. 

“I would gladly have driven you myself, Fraulein von 
Hartenau, but my train leaves in an hour for Berlin. I must 
catch the early train for Paris.’ 

“Thank you, Herr Tiirmer; your uncle will be sufficient 
protection.” 
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“Will you be so kind as to give my kind regards to Frau 
von Erz, and to my godchild ? ” 

Inge Claussen bit her pencil as Berthold escorted the 
girl downstairs. Uncle Heinrich threw the secretary a peculiar 
glance before he Jeft the room. 

Berthold came back at once, and in front of the house the 
little car could be heard driving away. 

““Well, Fraulein Claussen, I think that’s all. You'll be kind 
enough to enquire every day at the hospital after Frau Kramer, 
but please be careful that the lady doesn’t hear of it. And you 
might cable or wireless me the reports.” 

“Very well, Herr Tiirmer.’’ Inge’s voice sounded a little 
husky. 

“What’s the matter, Fraulein Claussen? You look quite 
pale. Please get yourself an assistant to look after the general 
correspondence.’ 

“Thank you, Herr Tiirmer; I’m all right. I can manage 
by myself.”’ 

“Well, good-bye, Fraulein Claussen,” Berthold took his 
secretary’s hand. ‘And please wait until I come back before 
you get married.”’ 

“T’ll stay, Herr Tiirmer. A pleasant journey.” 

“Thank you very much.” 


The wind pressed Inge’s thin, short silk frock tight against 
her limbs as she struggled through the darkened streets toward 
her home on the Scharfenweg, across the Spree; her close- 
cropped hair blew over her forehead and ears. She clenched her 
teeth, and pressed her left hand to her thumping heart. 

“T’m glad he’s gone,” she thought. ‘Before he comes back 
I’ll get away from Bautzen.” 

For months Inge Claussen had been struggling against her 
hopeless love for her young employer. Though at first she had 
laughed at her feelings, she was now helpless. She had struggled 
against them, refused to believe in them, but always her love 
had tightened its hold on her. 

She had been in Berthold’s service for eight years, and was 
of the same age as her employer. He had always regarded her 
as his right-hand, paid her a high salary, and allowed her every 
liberty, for he was convinced of her trustworthiness. She was 
allowed to come and go when she liked, but took little advantage 
of this privilege, and then only in the interests of the firm. 
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How sarcastic she had always been about the women who 
ran after Berthold! She had never been able to understand 
their importunity. She had laughed to herself at the suspicions 
that she was her chief’s mistress, and had called the women who 
believed this fools. Then this had come over her all at once; 
how, she herself did not know. The year before, she had caught 
herself feeling jealousy, but even then she had not thought of 
love. The feeling had grown stronger day by day, and was now 
beyond control. Though this was no ordinary petty jealousy 
which tortured her, she endured great pain whenever rumours 
of some fresh adventure of Berthold’s came to her ears; and 
how relieved she was when they were shown to be false ! 

Inge had spent sleepless nights over the Elsbeth Kramer 
scandal, and for this reason only had suppressed the threatening 
letter and taken it to Uncle Heinrich. 

On the Kronprinzen bridge Inge Claussen halted, and tried 
to plumb the inky depths. The wind was howling round the 
Ortenburg bend and beating against the buildings of the Biirger- 
garten. Below, the waters of the Spree were rushing over the 
weir. The little windows in the houses by the Wendtscher 
Kirchhof were lit, showing, ghostlike, the scattered trees, mottled 
with patches of light. 

A flash of lightning revealed the depths. Inge saw the water, 
and the grass on which the unhappy Marta Hechner had been 
shattered. The ugly factory building on the Spree, which 
destroyed the romance of the scene, lay below the bridge like 
some blind monster with countless eyes. 

The little back streets with their old houses at the foot of the 
hill looked like Spitzweg paintings in the light of a few street- 
lamps. 

Inge Claussen thought of poor Marta Hechner. She had 
passed over, was relieved of all earthly sorrows, and rested in 
eternal peace in the Taucher cemetery. “Oh, to have got it 
over |”’ Inge sighed, and went on across the bridge. 

Until that evening she had thought Berthold’s heart still 
free, and although it had never entered her head that her young 
chief could fall in love with her, she had been happy to know 
him heart-free. She was the only one who knew that all the 
stories about the film-stars were figments of Berthold’s imagina- 
tion. She had enjoyed his harmless love-dreams, and had 
purposely let him surprise her reading his postcards from America. 

But now that she had seen this countess, with the big eyes and 
lovelorn look, she thought Berthold’s hour had struck. It was 
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as though an inner voice had told her that this woman would 
vanquish the poor Bautzen Casanova. 

Inge reached her home in tears, tears of which she was 
ashamed. What was she doing? What was she thinking of ? 
She, who was of Berthold’s age, she, the little secretary, and 
he the wealthy, sought-after Berthold Tiirmer, upon whose neck 
the fairest of women threw themselves |! 

Might he be happy! Next morning she would put an ad- 
vertisement in the paper seeking a position abroad—if possible, 
overseas—where she would be far away and not compelled to 
witness his happiness. 


CHAPTER LI 


THE Mauretania was steaming down the Solent from Southamp- 
ton harbour. A light drizzle veiled the English coast. 

Pinnaces, tugs, and motor-boats were scurrying like dwarfs 
round the ocean giant ; a military seaplane rose roaring from 
the water ; and from the fort on the shore came the muffled roar 
of guns—anti-aircraft manceuvres. 

Few passengers were visible, most of them being still busy 
unpacking in their cabins. 

At one o’clock a steward strode along the deck, blowing the 
lunch-bugle. 

Berthold Tiirmer, who had long ago arranged his luggage, 
came out of the wireless-room. He had just handed in a message 
for Bautzen to thank Inge Claussen for her wireless informing 
him of Elizabeth’s favourable progress. 

He was in high spirits. He had plucked up his courage to 
send a wireless to Myrtle Bird in Hollywood, informing her 
that a man, now at sea, on his way to California, was hurrying 
to lay his heart at her feet. The suitor had not given his name. 

He hurried down to the dining-saloon. The head steward 
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asked his name and showed him to a round corner-table at which 
a lady was already seated. The young Bautzener worked his 
way to it between the chairs. 

A tall, slim woman with a dark Eton crop and wearing a white 
woollen pullover was sitting bent over her plate with her back 
to. the new arrival. 

Berthold came up to the table, gave a little bow, turned his 
chair, and found himself staring in amazement at the laughing 
Doris von Grazingen. 

“Why do you stare like that, Bertie? What a coincidence 
that we should be travelling on the same ship and sitting at the 
same table !’’ 

Dumbfounded, Berthold let himself drop on to his chair, and 
in order to give the inquisitive table-steward no opportunity 
to notice anything he merely glanced at the menu, nodded, and 
then ordered a bottle of Bass fiom the wine-steward. 

“Fraulein von Grazingen’’—Berthold looked cautiously 
round—‘‘what nonsense is this ?” 

“Bertie—I’ll always call you Bertie even if you do insist on 
being so formal—since I saw you at Frau von Erz’s I don’t care 
what you say. This time I’m desperately in love with you, and 
I shan’t leave you till you say yes.” 

“But, Fraulein von Grazingen, think of the scandal.”’ 

“If you go on calling me Fraulein von Grazingen instead of 
Doris I’ll jump up and start screaming. There are plenty of 
Americans here, and I know their ways with women. They 
don’t ask any questions, they just knock a man down if a woman 
complains that he has insulted her.”’ 

Beads of perspiration stood out on Berthold’s forehead. He 
was afraid this crazy woman would carry out her threat. He 
silently decided to appeal to the captain after lunch, but mean- 
while to give in. 

Doris seemed to divine his thoughts. She raised her spoon 
half threateningly and said: 

“Young man, if you think you can do anything to get rid of 
me, I'll tell you one thing: I’m going overboard the first time 
you treat me badly. You know me!”’ 

Berthold did know her, and knew that when she was excited 
she was capable of anything. 

“Say “dear Doris’ to me,’ 
laugh. 

‘Dear Doris, you're a’ naughty child. You can never force 
me to do anything so foolish.” 


] 


she commanded with a roguish 
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“T’m pleased with you now you’ve called me ‘dear Doris’. 
That will do for a beginning.” 

A long-legged man in a white suit had come up to the table. 
He examined the card in the third place, gave a satisfied nod, 
and greeted the two others in English with a strong accent. 

“Helmut Strumpf,” he introduced himself. 

Berthold gave his name. 

“Well, and what about me, Bertie? Why don’t you intro- 
duce me?” 

“Permit me; Fraulein von Grazingen.”’ 

“Why don’t you say your fiancée ?” 

Berthold gave Doris a grim look. Herr Strumpf relieved 
them of the need for further remarks. 

“Oh, then you’re German. I was afraid you were English 
or American. My English is not too good.” He grinned, 
winked, and went on: 

“Having a little honeymoon before the wedding ?”’ 

Berthold’s lobster almost stuck in his throat. 

“Excuse me...” 

“Now, now,” said Herr Strumpf, laughing awkwardly. “I’m 
from Munich. We always like our little joke.” 

“Splendid!” laughed Doris. ‘Go on joking. My fiancé 
never jokes ; he doesn’t know how to laugh.”’ 

“What’s that? Not know how to laugh? Then he’s no 
good to me, my beauty. I know how to laugh; I should just 
say so |” 

And Herr Strumpf broke into a roar which could be heard in 
the farthest corner of the enormous saloon. Then suddenly he 
choked, snorted, threw his big red fists into the air, and, blue in 
the face, gasped out to Doris: 

‘Pat me on the back—hard—with your fist—I’m choking !”’ 

Doris hammered the man’s back with her little clenched fist. 

Berthold, crimson with rage, sat bent over his plate, stabbin 
his lobster. He was ashamed. What a situation this mad gir 
had brought himinto! Why didn’t she let this lout choke? It 
would at any rate have rid him of the fellow’s company. 

From the other tables looks eloquent of astonishment, in- 
dignation, and amusement were trained upon the three. 

“You know,” said Herr Strumpf from Schwabing as he 
struggled to get his breath—“you know—I often get like this ; 
it comes of having my tonsils taken out when I was a boy, be- 
Cause they were swollen right up. They made me look a comic 
sight ; like two goitres.”’ 
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As he was going off into a fresh explosion the steward came 
over with another plate, which he laid before Strumpf, flicking 
the table discreetly with his napkin. 

Doris was much more amused at Berthold’s anger than at 
Strumpf’s bad manners. 

After lunch, Berthold locked himself into his cabin. In spite 
of repeated invitations from the deck-steward, sent by Doris 
to invite Herr Tiirmer on deck, he refused to stir. He rang up 
the wireless room, and sent a telegram to Grazingen Castle 
reporting the young countess’s latest prank, and disclaiming 
all responsibility for her conduct. 

The ship headed majestically for the French coast to pick 
up the Continental passengers at Boulogne. 

Herr Strumpf had made an attempt to join Doris on the 
deck, but when she said she wanted to be left alone, the Bavarian 
went off to the smoking-saloon in a pique to drown his indigna- 
tion in beer. 

The sun had got the better of the rain-clouds, and was shining 
brightly on Boulogne harbour when the giant ship dropped anchor 
in the roadstead. Doris had hurried to Berthold’s cabin, and 
was hammering with both fists on the door. 

“Come out, Bertie. I’ve seen Papa and Count Axel on the 
tender through my glasses. They must have found out that I 
didn’t go to Uncle Max’s. Open the door, you coward! Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself ?”’ 

Not a sound came from inside the cabin. Doris ran back on 
deck. The liner had anchored, and the tender with the new 
passengers was slowly coming alongside. Berthold was standing 
on the sun-deck between two lifebelts, scrutinizing the people on 
the approaching ship through his binoculars. He soon recognized 
the figures of Herr von Grazingen and his prospective son-in- 
law. They, too, were holding glasses to their eyes. 

Doris was hanging far over the railing, snarling at the 
two men. 

Herr von Grazingen merely shook his head thoughtfully. 

, oe afterwards Doris was standing before her father and 
ancé. 

“What are you doing here? I’m of age now. You can't 
drag me off by force. I’ve paid my passage to New York.” 

“Come along,’’ said the father, forcing himself to keep calm. 
“We don’t want a family scene before all these people.” 

“I’m staying here; and I'll scream for help if you 
touch me.” 
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“Doris, be sensible. Come on to the sun-deck with us.” 

At these words Doris turned like a flash. 

Unnoticed by her, Berthold had come up, and, after an 
understanding wink to Herr von Grdzingen, he took the girl’s 
arm to lead her away. 

“Bertie darling, protect me. You called me ‘Doris’ before 
them all. Now they know.” 

The group came to a halt in a secluded corner of the sun-deck. 

‘What do you want with me?” Doris demanded of her 
father. 

“T want you to come home like a sensible girl. Herr Tuirmer 
doesn’t want you.” 

‘‘How can you say such a thing? Didn’t you hear how 
tenderly he spoke to me? Never mind, Bertie, I’m not going 
with them. We'll get married at once in New York, and you” — 
she turned with blazing eyes at her nonplussed fiancé—‘‘let me 
tell you that I’ll never marry you—never!”’ 

“Oh, certainly, I’m quite agreeable. I only came because 
Papa told me to.” 

. The old gentleman seized his infuriated daughter's itching 
ands. 


‘Who is your Papa, sir? That’s my Papa! We've not got 
that far yet.” 


“Doris, you can’t go to New York. I’ve already cabled to 
the immigration authorities.” 


A steward came running along the deck, calling out: ‘Mr. 
Tirmer!” 


“Here.” Berthold answered. 

‘“There’s a radio for you.” 

Berthold opened the envelope and read. 

“Doris, your mother has been taken ill as a result of your 
escapade. Do be sensible.” 


“Oh, indeed, so mother telegraphs to you! You must 
have told her.” 


She tore the paper from his hand. 


“But, Doris!” cried Herr von Grazingen indignantly. 
The angry girl read : 


Thanks for telegram. Husband on way Boulogne. Heard 


Doris left through British Consul Bautzen and Cunard line Berlin. 
Ilona von Grazingen. 


“You cad!” Doris cried furiously to Berthold, Then she 
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threw the telegram on the deck and, before any of the others could 
stop her, scrambled on to a lifeboat and, with hands clasped 
high above her head, jumped far out into the water sixty feet 
below. 

Cries of horror rang out as the girl’s body struck the water 
and vanished. 

Berthold threw off his jacket and dived boldly overboard, the 
fiancé following. The father was held back from doing the same 
thing by some passengers who had come hurrying up. 

Rescuers sprang into the water from all sides. Lifebuoys 
and belts flew in dozens into the sea ; small boats hurried up. 

Helmut Strumpf, who had also sprung into the water, cursed 
heartily when three lifebuoys came down in quick succession 
on his head and a rowing-boat struck him in the ribs. 

Doris had come up some distance from the ship, and was 
dragged in’a fainting condition by Berthold to a motor-boat, 
and then taken on board the little Cunard tender, where her father 
and fiancé also appeared. The ship’s doctor and a stewardess 
from the Mauretania busied themselves about the unconscious girl. 

Berthold took leave of Herr von Grazingen and the count, 
and went back to the liner to change his clothes. 

Meanwhile Doris von Grazingen’s luggage had been fetched 
from her cabin and taken on board the tender. 

Just as Berthold reappeared on deck in dry clothes, the 
tender was getting under way. In reply to Berthold’s gesture 
of enquiry, Herr von Grazingen signalled that Doris had fallen 
asleep from exhaustion, and a few minutes later the ship was lost 
to sight behind the harbour mole. 

The women passengers in the Mauretantza looked at the rescuer 
with frank admiration and, in spite of the young man’s diffidence, 

rsisted in singing his praises. Even the men acknowledged 
erthold’s pluck, and some Americans came up to congratulate 
him. 

“Pretty good dive, that, my boy ; some jump!” 

In the smoking-saloon Berthold came upon Herr Strumpf 
ensconced behind a glass of beer, which he drained at a draught, 
making a dreadful grimace. 

“Pah, devilish awful taste, that sea-water |” 

Berthold could not help laughing. 

“That fool of a girl hopping straight overboard into that 
poisonous stuff!” 

“I must ask you, Herr Strumpf, not to speak disrespectfully 
of the lady.” 
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“But there’s nothing disrespectful about that. She must be 
a fool, or she wouldn’t have jumped. Kathi, another half glass. 
Oh, of course, there’s no Kathi here. I’ll have to drink the bar 
dry before I get that taste out of my mouth.” 

The following morning, while the ship was steaming far out 
in the Atlantic, Berthold received another telegram. It was from 
Frau von Erz, who had obtained his cable-address in Bautzen. 


Irmgard disappeared three days ago. Sent letter from Flushing 
that she was following you. Reply uf Irmgard 1s in Mauretania. 
Frau von Erz. 


Berthold looked anxiously at the long row of deck chairs. 
Panic seized him. Were all women possessed by the devil as 
soon as they came near him? He got up quickly, laid his 
magazine on his rug, and went off to look. 

What was he to do if Irmgard von Hartenau was really in 
the ship? The Mauretania did not stop again before New York. 
He hurried from deck to deck, searching even the second-class 
and the ladies’ saloon. The woman he was looking for was 
nowhere to be found. He breathed a sigh of relief, but he did 
not feel safe. After a short reflection he went to the purser’s 
office to look at the passenger-list, but on the way remembered 
that there was a printed passenger-list in his cabin, and, driven 
by anxiety, dashed off to look. He ran the little book through 
his fingers feverishly. 

‘‘First-cabin passenger-list.”’ 

The names were in alphabetical order. Berthold ran his 
finger down the columns. 

“A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H. There!” Berthold could not 
believe his eyes. There it was: ‘Miss Irmgard von Hartenau, 
cabin No. 428.” 

Breathing heavily, Berthold leant back into the corner of his 
little sofa. He felt a physical discomfort creep up his back. 
The picture of the tall slim girl with the mournful blue eyes rose 
before his mind. Hehad a feeling that this case would be much 
more difficult to handle than that of Doris von Grazingen. This 
melancholy creature would not throw herself on his neck, but 
she was capable of dying of love. What should he do? He 
could think of nothing. He must have it out with her; bring 
her to reason long before the ship reached New York. 

Making up his mind quickly, he seized the telephone and asked 
for cabin 428. He was put through at once. 
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“Fraulein von Hartenau? This is Berthold Tiirmer 
speaking.”’ 

For a moment there was silence at the other end of the 
telephone, then a soft, hesitant voice answered : 

“Yes, Herr Tiirmer ?”’ 

Pe aa I speak to you in private for a few minutes, gracious 
lady ?”’ 

‘Atiet a pause the answer came: 

“Certainly, Herr Tiirmer. Where?” 

“Would you be good enough to come on to the sun-deck in 
a quarter of an hour. I'll take the liberty of waiting for you 
there.” 

“Are you angry with me, Herr Tiirmer ?”’ 

“Of course not, Fraulein von Hartenau.”’ 

“Thank you ; I’ll be up in a quarter of an hour.” 

When Berthold saw Irmgard coming shyly across the deck, 
looking anxiously around her, he advanced to meet her. 

“Good day, Fraulein von Hartenau.”’ 

“Good day, Herr Tiirmer. You’re very angry ?” 

“Let us sit down. I’ve had two deck-chairs placed in the 
shelter of the lifeboats.” 

“Certainly, Herr Tiirmer.” 

The girl’s big, melancholy eyes tortured Berthold. With 
Doris it was possible to retain a certain severity in spite of her 
impulsive temperament, but here, faced with this melancholy, 
one must move delicately. 

“My dear Fraulein von Hartenau,”’ Berthold began, after 
carefully covering Irmgard’s legs with his rug. ‘‘You’re causing 
your aunt a great deal of worry.” 

Irmgard sighed. She felt her eyes burn, but the tears did 
not come, and a pain stabbed at her breast 

Berthold took her hand and pressed it tenderly. 

“Fraulein von Hartenau, you must be sensible and go back 
as soon as we reach New York. We'll send your aunt a wireless 
message soon, to tell her.” 

The pale girl sat with bowed head. Suddenly she loosed her 
hand from his, raised her face, and looked him full in the 
eyes. 

“So you mean to send me home ?” 

“My dear good Fraulein Irmgard, I’m not sending you any- 
where, but your own feelings must tell you you’re endangering 
your reputation by acting like this.” 

“Please don’t be angry, Herr Tiirmer. You mustn’t send 
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me away.” The tears were now starting in her eyes. “I don’t 
want anything but to be near you. Herr Tirmer, don’t blame 
me. I’m not hysterical, as you probably think I am. I don’t 
know what it is, but something came over me the moment I 
saw you. I know I oughtn’t to say such a thing, but I can’t 
help it : I must, absolutely must be, with you.” 

Berthold looked at the girl in perplexity. He was anxious 
about her, afraid of some disaster. How could he bring her to 
her senses ? 

“Herr Tiirmer, I don’t ask for love. Just let me stay near 

ou. I won't be a burden to you.” 

“But that’s impossible, my dear young lady. I can’t 
endanger your good name. What would your aunt say? What 
would everybody say ?” 

“TI don’t care about that as long as you don’t send me away. 
Oh God, I can’t do without you any more !” 


“Ah, so there you are! You're all right,] see. Got another 
one already. Aha!’ Herr Helmut Strumpf slapped his thigh. 
“But I tell you straight, I’m having no more jumping overboard ; 
I’ve had enough of that.” 

Herr Strumpf was thoroughly enjoying himself, speaking a 
mixture of High and Low German. 

Berthold had risen angrily. 

“T must really ask you to drop these ill-timed jokes. It’s 
incredible | ”’ 

“Oho! The Prussian gentleman doesn’t like it. All right, 
I won’t get in your way any more.” 

For the rest of the voyage Irmgard von Hartenau took Doris 
von Grazingen’s place in the dining-saloon. She ate practically 
nothing, and looked ill. Berthold talked kindly to her, but it 
did no good. She had come to realize the madness of the step 
she had taken. 

Her love for Berthold was real and strong, the first tender- 
ness she had felt fora man. But her dream that the young man 
would return her love was shattered. Death had entered her 
soul and was slowly taking possession of her body. 

Herr Strumpf, who since the reproof he had received on the 
sun-deck had behaved rather more discreetly, tried to cheer up 
the depressed girl with all sorts of harmless nonsense. He knew 
how to make quaint dolls out of his table napkin, with his thumb- 
nail generally acting as the head. Once or twice he succeeded 
in bringing a smile to her face, for which Berthold was very 
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grateful to him; and one evening, when Irmgard had long 
been in bed, Tiirmer even sat up with the man from Munich and 
nearly got drunk. 


CHAPTER LII 


In Bautzen, where once Berthold Tiirmer’s adventures had been 
so much enjoyed, interest in him had lately flagged. 

The christening at Erz Castle, and Elsbeth Kramer’s accident, 
now afforded fresh matter for conversation. 

The reports of Fraulein von Grazingen’s leap into the sea in 
Boulogne harbour struck the town like a bomb, and was promi- 
nently reported in a Bautzen paper. Berthold Turmer’s rescue 
of the ‘‘suicide’’ was the titbit of the story. 

Half a dozen busybodies of male sex had stepped into the 
shoes of the vanished Tiegel. 

The young aristocrat’s attempted suicide was given out as an 
attempt to escape from the libertine. It was even whispered 
that the . . . ahem, well, er . . . chemist was supplying firms 
in Pernambuco with a new line of goods; that Doris von 
Grazingen, who had followed him of her own free will, had 
learned of his perfidy and had been snatched from the claws of 
the white-slave dealer just in time. The criminal could not be 
arrested, as the Mauretania was British territory. . . . And so 
the wild story went on. 

Herr Liebsch, the Férstgen postmaster, had not a moment’s 
peace. The telephone kept ringing the whole day long, and it 
was always some busy-body wanting to know whether it was 
true that the post-office had been broken into with a view to 
destroying proofs of Berthold’s guilt in the form of telegraph 
forms filled in in Berthold’s handwriting. 

Such was the absurd report spread by some wag of a journalist, 
and when it was published a detective bicycled out from the 
Burgplatz to Férstgen to question the postmaster, who had heard 
nothing about it. 
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When, some days later, it leaked out that yet another girl of 
noble birth had disappeared, having probably been kidnapped by 
Berthold Tiirmer and dragged on board the Mauretania, Uncle 
Heinrich went to police headquarters and demanded vigorously 
that an end should be put to this dragging of his nephew’s name 
through the dirt. He insisted that the police should insert an 
official denial in the papers, together with a statement of the 
true facts. 

The old gentleman was shown a wireless telegram received 
from the Mauretania, which, in answer to a question wirelessed 
by the Bautzen police, confirmed that a Fraulein von Hartenau, 
whose melancholy everybody had noticed, was in the ship and 
was always in Berthold Tiirmer’s company. Uncle Heinrich 
was completely knocked over. 

“But, gentlemen,” he cried, ‘‘you surely don’t believe that 
my nephew has carried this girl off by force ?”’ 

“No, we don’t think that,” the inspector said. ‘But even if 
she went of her own accord, it may be awkward for him. The 
young lady is not yet of age, and it depends what she says.”’ 

“Good God, what do all these women want with the boy ? 
He doesn’t want to have anything to do with them.” 

A commissioner came up to the inspector with a report. 
Immediately afterwards Frau von Erz was shown into the room. 

Uncle Heinrich knew the lady, and was about to bombard 
her with questions, when the commissioner asked him to keep 

ulet. 
The Baronin laid Irmgard’s farewell letter on the table. 

“Mr. Commissioner, this morning I was rung up by Herr 
Tiirmer’s lady-secretary about the absurd lies that are being 
spread about this gentleman. Here, if you please, is my niece’s 
letter, the silly goose, and here is the radio Herr Berthold 
Tiirmer sent me three days ago.”’ 

The official looked at the papers and shook his head. After 
a brief reflection he turned to Frau von Erz. 

“Frau von Erz, it would be best for you to send your niece 
a wireless and point out to her that she is putting Herr Tiirmer 
into a dangerous position. When he gets to New York he may 
be arrested for abducting a girl under age. I think it would be 
a good thing to bring the young lady to her senses.”’ 

An hour later a radiogram of over a hundred words, drafted 
by Frau von Erz with the help of Inge Claussen and Uncle Hein- 
rich, was sent to Irmgard von Hartenau on board the Mauretania. 

The Bautzen papers published a notice from Herr Heinrich 
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Tiirmer threatening with legal proceedings all gossips, male or 
female, who dared to spread or invent untruthful statements 
concerning Herr Berthold Turmer. 

The police also felt called upon to put a stop to this nonsense, 
and issued a proclamation declaring that all the slanders spread 
about acertain Bautzener were inventions, and warning all persons 
against repeating them. 

Following this, it began to be whispered secretly that Uncle 
Heinrich had gone to the police with a well-lined pocket-book. 

The same evening a policeman served a summons on three 
Bautzen citizens who had been talking openly in a wineshop 
about bribery. 

This did something to close the busy mouths, but did not 
completely end the stories, and all this time Lene Mayer was 
lying half dazed in the hospital with a patched skull, missing 
glorious days. What a time she would have had |! 


CHAPTER LIII 


IRMGARD VON HARTENAU was horrified when she received her 
aunt’s telegram. She shut herself in her cabin and paced it 
restlessly. She could not summon a single lucid thought, but 
overwhelmed herself with reproaches for having involved 
Berthold in danger. 

At last she threw herself, exhausted, on the little corner sofa, 
fell asleep, and did not awake until the lunch-bell rang. 

Then she looked at the telegram in her hand. She could not, 
must not, turn to Berthold ; he should never learn that she had 
brought him into danger. She tidied her hair, changed, and ran 
on deck. There she saw Helmut Strumpf, and like lightning 
an idea flashed into her mind: this Bavarian must help her. 

’ Herr Strumpf was very surprised when Fraulein von Hartenau 
took his arm and asked him to go with her to the purser. 
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“But, my dear young lady, he’ll have shut his office long 
ago. 

“Please come; we'll manage. You must speak for me.” 
“All right ; come along, then.” 

Proud to have such a pretty and aristocratic young lady on 
his arm, Herr Strumpf strode over the deck with Irmgard and 
went down the stairs to the purser’s office. 

The fat purser was just about to close down, when they 
appeared. Always obliging, the officer stopped and listened to 
the little lady’s request. 

“TI want to catch another ship back immediately we get to 
New York. Is it possible? Is there another ship sailing 
back to Europe the same day.” 

The purser looked through his list and shook his head. ‘No, 
not till the day after.” 

“Is there a ship of some other line leaving New York soon 
after the Mauretania gets in ?”’ 

“Yes, the St. Paul of the American Line sails soon after we 
arrive, for Cherbourg and Hamburg. But you'd have to hustle 
in New York to get your luggage through the customs in time.” 

On the purser’s advice, Irmgard sent a message by wireless 
ordering a motor-boat to take her and her luggage to the St. 
Paul, and she also, by the same means, booked a first-class 
cabin in the ship. 

Berthold was astonished to see Irmgard appear nearly at the 
end of lunch accompanied by Herr Strumpf. He noticed her 
excitement and feared fresh trouble. 

Berthold was enlightened immediately after lunch by 
Strumpf, Irmgard having retired. 

“Fraulein Irmgard has finished with you, Herr Tiirmer.”’ 

Berthold looked at the man questioningly. 

“You may as well know, but you mustn’t give me away. 
ae Irmgard is going straight back when we get to New 

ork.”’ 

In a few words the discreet Suabian told Berthold all he wished 
to know. 

For the rest of the passage Berthold was an interesting 
subject of conversation among the ladies of the first-class. Not 
only had his rescue of Doris von Grdzingen attracted attention, 
but also, as usual, his appearance. 

Berthold noticed little of all this. All the ardent, importu- 
nate, provocative glances merely threw him into an embarrassment 
against which he was helpless, so that when he was on deck, 
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lounging or strolling, he always took refuge in a book, often 
simply pretending to read. 

His constant association with Irmgard had attracted notice 
among the first-class passengers. The matter was even reported 
to the captain, but he took no notice until an enquiry about the 
countess from the Bautzen police reached the ship by wireless. 

When the immigration officers came on board as the ship was 
about to enter New York harbour, they were informed of the 
Tiirmer-Hartenau affair. 

Irmgard was summoned before them in the first-class saloon. 

““Whereabouts in America are you making for ?” 

‘“‘Nowhere; I’m sailing straight back in the St. Paul. I 
should like to have a customs’ officer to take me over to the ship 
with my luggage. I’ve ordered a motor-boat.’’ The officials 
looked at one another. 

“What is your relationship to Herr Berthold Tiirmer ?” 

“None at all. I only know him slightly at home.” 

“Did Herr Tiirmer persuade you to come to America with 
him ?”’ 

Irmgard was roused. 

“Certainly not. Herr Tirmer didn’t know until the second 
day of the voyage that I was on board the ship.” 

The officials let Irmgard go, but instructed her that she must 
in no circumstances land. An official would remain at her side 
until the St. Paul weighed anchor. 

Slowly the Mauretania drove her bows through the grey waters 
of Hudson Bay, passed the green islands, the Statue of Liberty, 
and reached Ellis Island, that purgatory of poor immigrants. 
The skyscrapers grew taller and taller, the Singer and Woolworth 
Buildings dominating the rest. 

The ugly wharves of the Hudson came in sight. In the 
distance hung the gigantic Brooklyn bridge. Ferry boats were 
plying across the Hudson to Jersey city, Hoboken, Brooklyn, 
etc. A throng of small craft shot through the choppy waves. 
An excursion steamer, on which a dreadful jazz band filled 
the smoky atmosphere with strident discords, was moving 
downstream. 

Sirens, bells, steam-whistles, and thousands of other instru- 
ments of noise shook the air, and a German passenger-steamer 
put out from Hoboken with her band blaring out, with more noise 
than melody, ‘Muss 1 denn, Muss 1 denn zum Stddtle hinaus.”’ 

Berthold was leaning on the rail looking at the familiar 
picture. His thoughts were with Myrtle Bird, who during the 
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voyage had too long been dispossessed by Irmgard in his mind. 

Myrtle Bird! What magic lay in this name forhim! Would 
she be his? She must. 

He was startled from his reverie by the touch of Irmgard’s 
hand. The girl’s face was pale, her eyes unnaturally large. 

‘Herr Tirmer, I’ve come to say good-bye. I have realized 
the impossibility of my behaviour. Can you forgive me ?” 

Berthold seized the proffered hand. If only Myrtle would 
love him as this beautiful girl did! He sighed. 

“T have nothing to forgive you. On the contrary, J must ask 
forgiveness for having been the cause of your taking such a step.” 

“No, no. You mustn’t blame yourself. It’s all my fault.” 

‘‘Are you going back to Frau von Erz ?” 

‘Not at first. I’m going to friends in Austria.” 

“TI wish you the best of luck, Fraulein von Hartenau, the 
very best.” 

“Thank you, Herr Tiirmer. Will you grant one more request ? 
Come into my cabin for a moment. You needn’t be afraid; I 
shan’t do anything silly to embarrass you. Please do what I 
ask this last time. The ship will soon be alongside, and then I 
must hurry off.’’ 

Berthold followed Irmgard slowly, an immigration official 
watching the two unostentatiously. 

The steward was just leaving the cabin with the hand-luggage 
when Irmgard entered with Berthold. Once inside, the girl 
threw both arms round Berthold’s neck and begged : 

“Kiss me, Berthold ; kiss me! No other man’s lips shall ever 
again touch mine.”’ 

Berthold kissed Irmgard’s burning mouth. She pressed his 
head convulsively to her, and gave him kiss after kiss, then let 
him free. 

“Don’t think badly of me, Berthold; I’m so desperately 
in love with you.” 

She ran out of the cabin, and Berthold went up the stairs 
lost in a dream. He looked for her on the deck in vain. Herr 
Strumpf noticed him and shouted : 

_ ‘“‘There she is, down there, putting off in the little motor- 
at !”’ 

Berthold ran to the rail. 

irmgard von Hartenau was standing in the boat looking up 
at the great liner. She must have seen Berthold, for there was no 
other passenger on this, the Hudson side. The young man waved 
his hand. 
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Irmgard stood motionless in the boat, her eyes never leaving 
the Mauretania. She wanted to keep Berthold in sight as long as 
she could. 

Two hours later the St. Paul put out from New York, and the 
same evening the ship’s doctor was called to a young lady 
passenger who had been taken ill. He diagnosed a severe nervous 
breakdown. 

“Bertie, Bertie, kiss me,” the fevered lips kept muttering. 


CHAPTER LIV 


THE case against Tiegel and confederates, as it is called in the 
law reports,caused great excitement among the worthy Bautzeners. 
Although the proceedings were against Tiegel, Kramer, Haskerl, 
and Dobschitz, all the interest was concentrated upon Berthold 
Tiirmer and Elsbeth Kramer. 

People were expecting more boudoir secrets to come out. 
It would have required a fair-sized stadium to hold all the publie 
who stormed the offices for admission tickets. 

More than 8,000 people applied, but there was only room 
available for 250. 

There was a desperate struggle to obtain admission by 
influence. Every wire was pulled. The husbands of the inquisitive 
Bautzen ladies had a bad time. They were tormented from early 
morning to late at night. Promises were made, offers to give up 
birthday and Christmas presents and summer holidays, if only 
the husband could manage to get hold of an entrance ticket to 
the courts. 

The officials were in a quandary. They were not anxious to 
offend anybody, and so simply decided not to issue any tickets 
at all, but let the Press representatives know that a special 
entrance would be available for them. For the rest, admission 
would be allowed only to as many as there was room for, and 
without tickets. 
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This caused great indignation among the Bautzeners, which 
expressed itself in very uncomplimentary remarks. 

All landowners from the whole of Lausitz and from far into 
Saxony who could boast of good connections had likewise tried 
unsuccessfully to secure places. With them too the procedure 
of the authorities caused great disappointment, and curses were 
vented such as are only to be heard on country estates. 

But all this fuss availed nothing, and the angry Bautzeners, 
and the equally furious landed-proprietors, were compelled to 
get to the courts early if they wanted to secure a seat. 

The case was put down for a Saturday four weeks after Elsbeth 
Kramer’s accident. The injured woman was declared fit for cross- 
examination by the doctors, although she was not yet able to 
go out. 

The evening before the opening of the case there was not a 
bed to be had in any of the Bautzen hotels. People had flocked 
in from far and wide, intent on procuring a place early in the 
morning. 

By midnight several ladies, armed with camp stools, had 
made their way to the entrance of the Court of Justice. Sewing 
and knitting which could be done automatically was brought out, 
and capacious picnic-baskets and thermos flasks were spread 
on knees. 

Night strollers, noticing the presence of these ladies, ran home 
and gave their wives the alarm, and these broadcast the news 
among their friends. Everybody hurried out. 

By five o'clock the great queue stretched through the 
Lessina Wilhelm, Taucher, Mdattig, Hindenburg, and Pauh 
Streets. 

The farmers and stall-keepers coming in to the weekly 
market had difficulty in forcing their way through. 

By six o’clock the gardens on the Aénig-Friedrich-August- 
Platz and on the opposite side of the building were black with 
people. The late-comers cursed and swore, and there were some 
exciting scenes. 

At half-past six the police called out their reserves. They 
were powerless in face of the tremendous throng. 

Clerks hurrying to the court, judges, counsel, prisoners on 
bail, witnesses, and others having business there had to be 
escorted into the building at risk to their lives. The Volunteer 
Aid Service of Samaritans were called upon to deal with the many 
people who fainted in the crush. 

Bautzen was in no way behind the most modern towns. 
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Fourteen cases of picking pockets, and one of cutting off hair, 
were reported. 

At eight, all streets leading to the court had to be barred. 
isa gave rise to some nasty brushes between public and 
police. 

When the clock of the Marien-und-Marthenkirche on the 
Albert-Plaiz struck half-past eight the great door of the court 
was opened. Those in front stormed in, while those behind pushed, 
and a panic arose. Women screamed and swooned; people 
fought with their fists, umbrellas and sticks; it looked as 
though there was going to be a dangerous riot. 

The police tried in vain to hold back the raging throng. 
They were overrun, and a huge mass of humanity pressed for- 
ward into the building. Many of the women who had taken up 
their positions during the night were unable to gain admittance. 

Hatless and with torn clothes—even the provisions had been 
lost in the struggle—the curious reached the great staircase. 

Inside, the officials found it easier to control the crowd. 
No one was allowed into the large court-room without escort, 
the public being shown up the stairs one at a time. 

Outside, the mob struggled before the entrance. 

When the first to get in reached the top of the stairs, they 
were very surprised to find the court already half-full of people, 
mostly wives of prominent Bautzen citizens and landed pro- 
prietors. There were also a number of men. How these people 
had got in the building was a problem never solved by the 
general public. 

The farmers and stall-keepers at the weekly market did poor 
business, for the ladies of Bautzen had little time left for market- 
ing that day. Their husbands had been told to get their meals 
in the hotels, and the shopping for Sunday had been done on 
Friday. 

Elsbeth Kramer was brought to the court in a private 
ambulance, the curtain of which had been pushed aside a little 
by the patient, so that she could see the familiar streets in the 
morning sunshine. After leaving the hospital, the vehicle drove 
quickly through the Ztegelstrasse, across the Holzmarket, along 
the gardens of the Wallstrasse, and then turned into the Wilhelm- 
Strasse. 

When Elsbeth saw the crowd round, and in front of the court 
building, she was terrified. The police had to clear the entrance 
with their truncheons. 

The excited crowd, who had at once guessed who was in the 
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ambulance, tried to rush the vehicle, and it was only at the cost 
of great effort that the stretcher was taken inside. 

“There she is! There she is !’’ was the cry, punctuated with 
ugly remarks and abuse. 

Elsbeth lay exhausted on the cushions of the stretcher when, 
accompanied by her doctor, she was brought into the witnesses’ 
room. 

Punctually at half-past nine the proceedings were opened. 

The air in the court was heavy with a mingling of innumerable 
perfumes. 

As the windows looking on to the courtyard were wide open, 
the noise of the throng outside came over the roofs into the 
court like the muffled roar of distant surf. 

Dobschitz and Haskerl attracted little attention. Both 
grinned at the public and showed not the slightest emotion. 

The case was of great interest to jurists. One of the accused 
was charged with inciting to an assault of which he himself 
was the accidental victim. 

At the very beginning, the president stated that the charge 
against the chief defendant, Tiegel the chemist, and that against 
one of the other defendants, Kramer, would be taken separately, 
as both had absconded. The charge against Dobschitz and 
Haskerl was of inflicting grievous bodily harm. 

The reading of the charge was soon over, and the examination 
of the witnesses was proceeded with. 

The first witness to be called, Peter Eifel, chauffeur, was not 
present. The president issued a summons for contempt of court 
against this witness, who had already been two months in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

The witnesses Herpich, the master-painter from Kamenz, 
the gardener of the baronial estate of Nieder-Oelsa, and the 
miller from Oelisch testified briefly that at the time of the assault 
they had been in Berthold Tiirmer’s office discussing business with 
that gentleman. These were followed by Frau Konsistorialrat 
Hackepeter and Fraulein Knieblech, who both stated emphatic- 
ally that Herr Berthold Tiirmer had been sitting behind them 
at the seven o’clock performance in the Palace Cinema, but had 
left before the end, at about quarter-past eight. Here the two 
witnesses became involved in a little dispute with regard to the 
precise time, their evidence on this point differing by ten minutes. 
The president quickly put an end to the argument. Fraulein 
Knieblech, however, insisted on stating that during the second 
act of the picture Herr Ttirmer had sighed audibly. 
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“Yes,” Frau Hackepeter intervened indignantly, unasked, 
“and during the comic picture that came first he laughed 
aloud.” 

A waiter from the Biirgergarten testified to Berthold’s pre- 
sence in that establishment at about nine o’clock. He remem- 
bered that he had been there before the thunderstorm, which 
had begun shortly before half-past nine. 

The object of this evidence was to prove an alibi. 

The tenant of the little house in Talkenberg, whose testimony 
was eagerly awaited, gave no evidence of any importance. She 
related that Elsbeth Kramer had rented the lower part of the 
house. The young lady was in the habit of driving out two 
or three times a week in her car, often alone, and sometimes with 
a chauffeur. Witness had never seen any other gentlemen, 
but had not taken much notice. Moreover, she had often been 
at work when the lady arrived, and did not get home until late 
in the evening, long after the lady had left again. 

The president asked her whether she had heard anything of 
what went on in the room, or whether, after the incident, she 
had found any signs that a man had been there. 

“No, I never listened ; and the cigarette-ends were those of 
the lady herself. She sometimes came into the courtyard 
smoking.” 

“Was the chauffeur in the room ?” 

“T didn’t notice.”’ 

This was the public’s first disappointment. They had certainly 
expected that this simple countrywoman would speak out and 
call a spade a spade. 

There was a general whisper that she had been bribed. 

The witness Berthold Tirmer had written asking to be 
excused, and had enclosed a certificate showing that his presence 
was urgently required in America. 

Berthold Tiirmer’s affidavit was read to the Court, but 
revealed nothing except that at the time in question he was 
in Bautzen and not in Talkenberg. There was no mention in 
the document of his relations with Frau Kramer. 

Disappointment number two. 

Haskerl and Dobschitz stood by their first statement. 

The full iniquity of Tiegel lay clearly exposed. His hypocrisy 
with regard to his charitable offices—he had also been a Sunday- 
school superintendent and churchwarden—and his real qualities 
as a citizen were revealed. The worthy Bautzeners present in 
the court were horrified at all this perfidy. They shuddered, 
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completely forgetting that they had ever themselves unthinkingly 
helped to slander their fellows and drag their names through 
the mud. 

The ex-bank manager was also argued over, but the Baut- 
zeners were willing to excuse him on the grounds that his réle 
of betrayed husband gave him a certain right to chastise his wife’s 
lover, even if the means chosen, especially the complicity with 
Tiegel, Haskerl, and Dobschitz, were to be condemned. 

The tension reached its climax when Frau Elsbeth Kramer 
was Called. 

The prosecuting counsel asked that her evidence should be 
heard 1 camera in the interest of public morals. 

Cries of horror were half-stifled in handkerchiefs. Good 
heavens! Were they going to be done out of the greatest sensa- 
tion of the day? Had they wasted their night’s sleep, torn 
the clothes off each other’s backs, and bruised one another’s 
ribs, for this? There was a sigh of relief when the counsel for 
the defence opposed this request. Herr Anwalt Miillermaier 
expressed the general opinion when he declared that the public 
had a right to hear the plain, unvarnished truth. 

“Hear, hear !’”’ was heard from a female voice, immediately 
seconded by a male one, and a visible stir was noticeable among 
the public. The president suppressed these exclamations and 
threatened to have the Court cleared. 

It was no good. Even though many kept their seats until the 
officials advanced upon them, resistance was vain. The Court 
had ruled the exclusion of the public during the hearing of 
Elsbeth Kraémer’s evidence, not even the Press being allowed 
to remain. 

The people crowded into the corridors, and the officials had 
difficulty in maintaining order. 

The Court need not have bothered to exclude the public, for 
Elsbeth’s statement was quite harmless. She availed herself of 
her right to refuse any evidence concerning her husband. She 
stated further that Berthold Tiirmer had never been her lover 
(which in reality was not an untruth), and that she had met in 
Talkenberg, with quite honourable intentions, a man whose name 
she refused to give. There had been no motive for the act of 
vengeance against Berthold Tirmer. 

Elsbeth Kramer’s severe injuries had brought her into the 
hands of the surgeons. During the period of pain and recovery 
she had been further tormented by remorse, which had had a 


strengthening effect upon her character. She was a changed 
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woman, and was resolved, if she ever completely recovered, 
that her life should henceforward follow a straighter path than 
had been the case hitherto. 

When the public were readmitted to the court they stormed 
through the doors to their places like madmen. Disappointment 
showed itself in every face when it was seen that Frau Elsbeth 
Kramer had left the court. 

The prosecuting counsel then began his speech. He used a 
heavy brush and painted the crime in the blackest colours. 

The defence, too, brought out their stereotyped speeches 
heavy with ancient law, and with firm strokes and vigorous use of 
the palette transformed the dark picture painted by the prosecu- 
ting counsel into a sunny landscape. According to them, 
the two furtively grinning defendants were not the ruffians 
the counsel for the prosecution had been pleased to make them 
out, but poor creatures led astray and suborned by evilly 
disposed individuals. They were recommended to the clemency 
of the Court. 

In view of the curious circumstance that the victim of the 
assault was also its instigator, the Court took a lenient view of 
the case and sentenced each of the two prisoners to six months’ 
imprisonment, the period in custody awaiting the trial being 
reckonedin. The money taken from them was to be restored. 

Those Bautzen gentleman who had not been privileged to 
witness the case, and who consequently had spent the whole day 
fuming about the town, were delighted when they heard that 
there had been nothing sensational. They jeered at those who had 
jostled one another to get in, conveniently forgetting that they 
had themselves taken a part in the storming of the Law Courts. 

When the evening papers brought out their report of the 
trial, hints were dropped that Tiirmer’s money had again 
won the day. 
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CHAPTER LV 


BERTHOLD TURMER had installed himself again in his old quarters 
in New York. This time he intended to move circumspectly, and 
did not announce his presence to any of his old acquaintances, 
who had done nothing but exploit him. The years had developed 
his mind in many ways but in the matter of his passion for 
famous film stars no change was apparent. 

At first, he would often take tea with his idol. That is to say, he 
acquired every attainable picture of her, framed them, as in the 
old days, and displayed them in every corner of his apartment. 

A Fifth Avenue photographer was commissioned to enlarge 
three of these portraits to enormous proportions. One of these 
gigantic photographs alone cost 120 dollars, and this picture of 
Myrtle Bird in an imposing evening gown reached from the 
mantelpiece almost to the ceiling of his sitting-room. The love- 
sick swain also collected film-posters and hung them in his rooms. 
He had relapsed into the state from which Inge Claussen had 
once cleverly rescued him. 

This time Berthold’s case was much more serious than before. 
He neglected his business, and left important letters and even 
telegrams from home unanswered. He sank himself completely 
in his love for the beautiful film actress. Every day a florist 
in Hollywood delivered an expensive bouquet at the house of 
Myrtle Bird, who was given no hint as to who was responsible 
for the fragrant greeting. Berthold postponed his wooing from 
day to day. He intended first to undergo a course of training in 
the drafting of marriage proposals, and spent hours bowed over 
his writing-desk composing these documents or writing the 
speech which he intended to deliver when he finally made his 
declaration. 

Having put together what he considered to be an effective 
appeal, he would seat himself on his comfortable sofa, order 
tea, set up before him a number of pictures of the beautiful object 
of his affections, converse with them for a short time, and then 
suddenly embark upon his ardent avowal: 

“Myrtle, darling love, you are the only woman on earth...” 

Then he would work himself into ecstasy, plead, answer the 
questions asked by himself, and finally stammer out a flood of 
grateful, impassioned words in acknowledgment of the spoken 
acceptance. 

Hours and days followed in which Berthold, restored to his 
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senses, realized the absurdity of his behaviour. Reaction would 
set in; he would call himself a fool, run to Paul Taussig’s in 
Fourteenth Street, and order a ticket for the next steamer sailing 
for Europe, only to cancel it by telephone half an hour later. 
At Taussig’s they became accustomed to the young man’s caprices 
and never thought of carrying out his orders. 

In these hours of enlightenment, when Berthold felt the shame 
of his conduct, he would remember his business and grapple with 
his correspondence and other tasks. Then, once more, his yearning 
for the beautiful Myrtle Bird would come over him, and he would 
decide to go to Hollywood. But always he postponed the journey. 
He had a secret anxious feeling that a disappointment was await- 
ing him in sunny California. Supposing she said no ? What then ? 
Out of the question! Faced with such a love as this, her heart 
too would kindle. 

One day he had a great shock. As he was walking along 
Fifth Avenue, he saw a car in front of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

Oleander bushes and dwarf palms stood on either side of a 
gay carpet which led from the cathedral entrance to the 
pavement edge. It was strewn with rose leaves. Along row 
of sumptuous cars stretched along two blocks of houses. 

Berthold, who had been walking along lost in thought, started 
suddenly when someone, referring to the wedding which was 
going on inside the cathedral, said: 

“It’s one of those film actresses. She’s getting married for the 
fourth time.” 

Berthold’s feet remained glued to the pavement in terror. 
Who was this film actress who was getting married for the fourth 
time? Oh God, not Myrtle Bird! He wanted to wait, but his 
feet refused to obey him. Sweat stood out on his brow. Even if 
this were not Myrtle Bird, was it not possible that his love was 
already married ? What then? He turned hot and cold all over. 
He dared not think of it. It would kill him. 

People were coming under the archway ; the usher emerged 
with his staff and cleared a way. Then the bridal pair appeared. 

Berthold breathed a sigh of relief. It was not Myrtle Bird. 
The bride was an insignificant little person, bearing no resem- 
blance tothe stately Myrtle Bird. He strode quickly on, thinking 
over what he had seen. In any case he must find out for certain 
whether Myrtle Bird were still free. If not, she would have to 
get a divorce. Had not the man just said that it was this film 
actress’s fourth wedding ? 

Back at home, Berthold seated himself before his gallery o: 
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rtraits and looked at them attentively, trying to learn from 

er face whether Myrtle Bird was married, examining her hands 

for a wedding-ring. Then, with a sigh of relief, he replaced the 
pictures. 

‘Darling love, are you married ?” 

As the lifeless picture refused an answer, he supplied it 
himself. 

“No, dear, but if I were, it wouldn’t matter. I would get a 
divorce at once.” 

Berthold decided to instigate enquiries, but kept putting the 
letter off. Better uncertainty than the terrifying proof which 
might destroy all his dreams. 

A week later the swain left for California by the Southern 
Express. At his last tea, when he had questioned the photo- 
graph, it had fallen down, and this sign he had read as “yes”. 


CHAPTER LVI 


Wo had been the first to notice it no one knew; yet suddenly 
all the ladies were aware—and carried the news hot to the 
gentlemen—that the Bautzen Casanova was going to be married. 

Before the Church of Our Lady and in front of the Rathaus, 
the people collected in a dense throng and stared wide-eyed at 
the published banns. Most read them silently, but others spelled 
them out with their lips. Often short-sighted people would come 
up, ask what there was to see, and then request others to read the 
notice to them. 

Some wags thought it amusing to read with a distorted 
intonation the notice that Herr Berthold Tirmer was going to 
marry Hermine, Freifrau von Ranking, and made play with the 
wording of the customary challenge whether anyone had any 
objection to raise to the union. 

In the shop on the Corn Market the assistants heard hints 
which finally roused their attention. They made enquiries, and 
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smiled incredulously at the news about the banns, until at last 
Herr Zeck himself went to the church, where his spectacled eyes 
convinced him of the truth. 

No one was more astonished than Inge Claussen when she 
learned from the senior assistant of Berthold’s approaching 
marriage. After reading the notice herself, she went off to see 
Uncle Heinrich. 

Though, hitherto, everyone had believed the story, Uncle 
Heinrich and Inge Claussen were confident that it was merely a 
joke, or some fresh escapade on the part of the false Casanova. 

Twenty-four hours later, Uncle Heinrich had solved the 
problem. When he came into the office on the Corn Market to 
tell Inge, he met Haberlin, the landowner. The giant’s face was 
deeply flushed. He slapped his thigh with a noise like a bursting 
balloon, drew the old chemist aside, bent over him, and, in a 
whisper which almost shattered Uncle Heinrich’s ear-drum, 
spoke the momentous words : 

“Man, man, we've got him at last! We've got him in the 
pincers. He tried to get away, but I was too much for him | 
Mars la Tour! The old maid has caught him, and is having 
him watched like a professional thief!’ 

Uncle Heinrich pulled himself away from the man’s booming 
laughter, and tried to get the drumming out of his ears. 

‘Excuse me. With whom have I the honour——’”’ 

“Come, man, you've got a big hole in yourmemory. Aren’t 
you the uncle who used to sell me pills and medicines for my stock ? 
Haberlin, landowner, Haberlin, of Klein Knacke. Now the light’s 
coming, what ! Does that send a rocket up in your brain ?”’ 

Uncle Heinrich did not remember. He had delivered goods 
for years to Klein Knacke, but this giant was a stranger to him. 
In order to give the man no loophole, he pretended to remember. 

“Ah, yes. You must forgive me, Herr Knacke.” 

*‘Haberlin, man, Haberlin !’’ 

“Sorry, Herr Haberlin. But may I ask what it’s all about ? 
Who’s in a trap?” 

“You mean to say you don’t know? Why, the Bautzen 
Casanova of course.” 

“Whaaat ? Where is he, then ?” 

““Haven’t I just told you? At old Ranking’s at Telepow. 
She’s not going to let him out until the parson has given them 
his blessing.”’ 

At last Uncle Heinrich grasped that this had to do with the 
publication of the banns. 
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“Herr Haberlin, will you kindly tell me who you mean by this 
Casanova ? My nephew, who goes by that name, is in America.” 

“T know, I know. It’s the other fellow, the crook, the one 
the Ranking woman has caught. He has already swindled 
thousands out of her, and was just sncaking off because the authori- 
ties had been enquiring about his papers. But the old woman 
had him shut up in the house right away, and she’s keeping 
guard over him. ‘Get married first,’ she said. She would have 
come to Bautzen herself, but won’t trust herself away, she’s so 
frightened he'll get away in the meantime.” 

Uncle Heinrich now understood. 

“Well, then, my dear sir, the wedding’s the day after to- 
morrow. The Ranking woman has fixed up with the village pastor 
for the bridegroom’s papers not to be delivered until after the 
wedding. I was in Telepow yesterday, and caught a glimpse of 
the prisoner in the distance: a puny, yellow-haired youth. 
How the devil these women could fall for him is beyond me. But 
he twists them all around his little finger. Well, you'll be coming 
with us to the ceremony on Sunday ?”’ 

“What for? I’ll have the fellow arrested to-day.” 

“No, you won't, sir! I’m going to do that on Sunday, as soon 
as the wedding’s over.”’ 

Uncle Heinrich was about to protest, but Inge Claussen signed 
to him secretly to keep silent. The old gentleman looked at the 
secretary in perplexity, but she nodded again, laying her finger 
on her lips. 

Haberlin, who had noticed nothing of this silent interchange, 
was thinking hard. 

“Why do you take such an interest in the affair ?’’ Uncle 
Heinrich asked. 

“Why do I—— Man, don’t you know that... ?” 

Haberlin remembered. 

Uncle Heinrich now guessed everything, and waited for the 
landowner to go on. 

“It’s all in your nephew’s interest to get this fellow out of the 
way, then the old hag can have her lesson. Yesterday, when I 
tried to warn her, she had me thrown out.”’ 

The following Sunday was decided upon by Herr Haberlin 
as Adolf Steger’s day of reckoning, and Uncle Heinrich agreed. 

“It’s better that he should be caught in the act,” Inge Claussen 
said when Uncle Heinrich asked her why she had advised him 
to agree with the landowner. 
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CHAPTER LVII 


HASSELMANN and his wife would admit no one into their house. 
Tilda must not hear of Berthold Turmer’s wedding. The old 
ople did not know that the announcement applied to Adolf 
Sieser They believed Berthold Tiirmer was really intending to 
marry. 
Tilda Zinnecke, née Hasselmann, had been brought back to 
her parents’ house to die. 

The young woman’s illness baffled the doctors called in by 
Willy Zinnecke. 

These old gentlemen knew nothing about psycho-analysis, 
or rather refused to know anything about it, and they diagnosed 
according to their knowledge. 

While one suggested liver, the second was of the opinion that 
the malady was the result of her having had no children. 

In reality Tilda was dying of a broken heart. Since meeting 
Berthold again in the Biirgersaal she had tortured herself with 
reproaches, and was slowly fretting herself to death. The melan- 
choly image of her beloved never left her mind. She was fading 
away. 

Willy Zinnecke called in specialists, but Tilda refused to be 
examined again. For nights she lay sleepless, thinking only of 
Berthold, obsessed by the conviction that she had wrecked the 
young man’s life. For weeks, nay months, she had dragged 
along in this way, until one day she stood before her husband, 
confessed everything and begged him to set her free. 

Willy Zinnecke, thinking there had been relations between 
Tilda and Berthold, repulsed her and drove into Bautzen. He 
would kill the fellow. But when he learned that Berthold had 
been in America for months, he returned home, completely 
nonplussed. 

He could find no trace of Tilda, who, during his absence, had 
gone to her parents. Without knowing it, Willy had, in fact, 
dashed past a closed vehicle carrying his sick wife. 

When Frau Hasselmann came running to her husband in 
his shop to tell him of his daughter’s return and refusal to go back 
to her husband, the father’s first impulse had been to throw 
Tilda out; but when he saw his child, he changed his mind. 
He realized at once that Tilda’s days were numbered, and when, 
late that evening, Willy Zinnecke arrived and asked to see his 
wife, Hasselmann refused to let him do so. 
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The parents watched tenderly over Tilda. Heart-broken, 
they watched their child wilting away and tried hopelessly to 
console one another. The baker’s heart had softened. He would 
now pray for hours, although he knew that his daughter was 
beyond help. He took all the blame for her trouble and illness 
upon himself. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


“TLL give you my leather jacket and brown gaiters if you'll 
let me slip away.” 

“Well, it’s a rum go,” opined Eduard, Fraulein von Ranking’s 
stable-boy, as he scratched his close-cropped head noisily. ‘If 
the missus catches me, I’ll get it hot.” 

“But Ede,” whispered Adolf Steger, ‘‘no one will know any- 
thing about it, and I'll be back again before morning.” 

“Ede I” 

Fraulein von Ranking’s voice rang shrilly out. Like a flash, 
the boy was out of the room and had double-locked the door. 

From outside came the sound of smacking blows. Fraulein 
von Ranking had overheard the talk, and was driving all further 
ideas of leather jackets and brown gaiters out of Ede’s head with 
a dog-whip. 

Inside his prison, Steger cursed himself for having been fool 
enough to confide in this idiot boy, instead of knocking him down 
and rushing the door. 

Adolf Steger, gentleman, saddler and upholsterer by pro- 
fession, had made a fine bed for himself. A few months before, 
he had fallen honestly in love with a simple young girl, to whom 
he had lied shamelessly. For the first time for many a long day 
he used his true name, and promised his sweetheart that he would 
marry her soon. As he had boasted of his great wealth, was always 
elegantly dressed, and owned a motor-bicycle, he was believed. 

In K6nigstein on the Elbe, Guste Rauch was generally envied 
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her wealthy fiancé. The parents of the prettty girl, simple 
folk, were easily impressed, and they were dazzled by Steger’s 
glib tongue and smart appearance. It never occurred to them to 
make any enquiries. 

Steger’s money, amassed by swindling, had melted away 
during the months of his stay in Konigstein. His request for 
Guste Rauch’s hand, under the name of Adolf Steger—for in 
this place he had not attempted any matrimonial swindling— 
was accepted, and in six weeks the wedding was to take place. 
He had found himself forced to bring off a big coup. He wanted 
to extort out of some love-starved, elderly lady a sum of at least 
twenty thousand marks upon which to found his new happiness. 
This was to be his last escapade. After it the false Casanova would 
renounce his title, speculate with the spoils, and end his days at 
Guste’s side as a respectable tradesman in K6nigstein. 

Steger had thus returned to his old hunting-ground in Ober- 
Lausitz, for this quiet countryside provided the best soil for 
his seed. 

Hermine, Freifrau von Ranking, had seen fifty-one summers 
—according to her own story she was only thirty-eight. Although 
she had been for more than thirty years bearer in her own right 
of the Telepow title, she had so far found no man bold enough to 
woo her. Her somewhat fiery temperament, which expressed itself 
more readily in battle and beatings than in caresses, her adventure 
with her first suitor—more than twenty years before—in which 
the lover had suffered three complicated rib-fractures and an 
incurable injury to both his ear-drums, had never been forgotten, 
and served as a warning. Hermine had caught her fiancé kissing 
a pretty peasant girl, and a drum-fire of swinging boxes on the 
ear followed by an involuntary somersault from the first story 
to the ground-floor, had been the lady’s final parting with her 
betrothed, who had spent two days in the Bautzen town hospital 
before he recovered consciousness sufficiently to take in the news 
that the engagement was broken off. 

Hermine von Ranking’s quickness with her hands had acted 
as a deterrent to al] suitors from Germany and the bordering 
countries, and was a constant theme of amusing conversation. 
The lady kept the courts very busy, and in one case had so far 
found it impossible to contain her ebullient temperament that she 
had been fined for disorderly conduct. Even the judges were 
afraid of this pugnacious noblewoman. But not even a sentence 
of fourteen days’ imprisonment had sufficed to cool down Hermine 
von Ranking; while serving her sentence, she assaulted the 
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governor of the prison, and had to serve another four weeks. 
Moreover, the lady’s purse—and she was immensely rich—suffered 
seriously from being constantly opened to pay doctors’ bills, as 
well as fines and damages. 

Adolf Steger had often heard of the Telepow Amazon, but had 
always avoided her estate. Now he had selected her to be his 
last victim. 

The fair Hermine had not been immediately taken in by 
Adolf Steger that evening when he had cut a slight wound in his 
hand with a knife, smeared his face with blood, and, after feeble 
cries for help, collapsed unconscious beside his motor-bicycle 
before the entrance gates of Telepow Manor. 

She was at first inclined to throw the unconscious man down- 
stairs, together with the two maids and Ede, the stable boy ; 
but Steger returned to consciousness just when she had worked 
up to a climax of fury, and, looking at her with his frank blue eyes, 
had seized her hand and pressed it to his fevered lips. Only then 
did she allow the “‘severely injured’’ man to be carried into the 
guest-room, which had not been used for decades. 

A fortnight later the happy pair were betrothed, and the 
banns published. 

Hermine von Ranking curbed her temper, and in her fiancé’s 
presence summoned all the tenderness she could command. 
When, however, Steger’s boasting about his Casanova adventures 
drove her into a fury, she would dash into the stables and thrash 
anyone who was unlucky enough to cross her path. 

If Steger had imagined that he was going to blackmail his 
fiancée, he was making a great mistake. He had pocketed a few 
thousand marks, but, apart from that, Hermine von Ranking 
was as close as an oyster. When at last he had become aggres- 
sive and threatened to break off the engagement, the spinster 
made short work of him and shut him up in a heavily barred 
closet, where he was to spend his days until the wedding. 

Ede, the stable boy who had been beaten almost insensible 
by his mistress, shared with Hermine the duty of watching the 
prisoner. 

All Steger’s pleadings availed him nothing. The lady re- 
mained adamant. To threats she reacted not at all, and the 
attempt at bribing Ede with a leather coat and gaiters had been 
frustrated by the beloved’s alertness. 

So the wedding-day drew on. 

The pastor of the parish, who was just as afraid of Freifrau 
von Ranking as her immediate entourage, had allowed himself 
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to be frightened off when he asked to see Herr Berthold Tiirmer’s 
apers. 

7 He was curtly informed that the wedding had taken place, 

and as she said this Fraulein von Ranking had looked the repre- 

sentative of God straight in the eyes and drummed her fist on 

the table. 

She refused to listen to any suspicions, as she called warnings 
against her betrothed, and when informed of the Bautzen 
Casanova’s adventures she declared that this marriage was going 
to be his last adventure in the sphere of ravishment. 


The gendarme sergeant from Stiirza wrinkled his brows and 
scratched his head thoughtfully when, on the morning of the 
wedding, Herr Haberlin and Uncle Heinrich entered his office 
and demanded the arrest of the false Casanova. 

“Good Lord! You mean make an arrest at Frau Ranking’s ? 
It’ll be a ticklish job snatching her bridegroom from her like that | 
Donnerwetter ! Donnerwetter !”’ 

As Uncle Heinrich insisted on the trickster’s arrest, the man 
had no choice but to give the gentleman an escort of two power- 
ful gendarmes capable of facing Dame Ranking’s quick temper. 

No great preparations had been made on the estate to cele- 
brate the occasion. The bride had brought out a grey silk dress 
that had belonged to her dead mother and had it altered a little, 
and for the bridegroom the village tailor had been commissioned 
to make a morning coat, black waistcoat, and pair of trousers. 
The lady had then had a second bed put up in her room, the lock 
on the door repaired, and the windows fitted on the outside with 
a shutter to which she alone possessed the key. 

The pastor had prepared the church for the wedding. The 
village organist and schoolmaster had been selected by Fraulein 
von Ranking to act as witnesses. 

Steger was cursing hoarsely. He knew this affair was going 
to rob him of his freedom. For weeks he had been unable to 
get any news through to his Guste in K6nigstein. He had 
intended to escape before the wedding, and get out of the neigh- 
bourhood, away from this dragon as quickly as possible. 

When Ede appeared with the wedding suit, Steger flew into 
a frenzy. The morning coat was tried on in the presence of the 
bride, as also were the trousers and boots. 

“If you think you're going to bolt on the way to the church, 
you can put the idea out of your head at once. I’ve got the 
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farmers to keep a look-out, and I’ll have you hunted down with 
bloodhounds. Your tricks won’t work with me. I’m on my 
guard.” 

Steger reflected. Perhaps, after all, the wisest course was to 
make the best of a bad job, and then, if a chance came later, 
make off with a bigger haul. 

The short way to the church was lined on both sides by 
villagers watching this strange bridal pair march past with the 
two witnesses. 

It could not be said that Steger’s expression was a happy 
one, nor did the bride herself look in any too good a temper. 

The wedding was quickly performed. Freifrau Hermine 
Dorothea Johanna Marie Elisabeth von Rinking answered 
the minister with a determined “yes”, after the bridegroom, 
“Berthold Tiirmer’, had allowed a stifled affirmative to escape 
his lips. 

Meanwhile four unbidden guests had appeared in front of 
the church: Herr Haberlin, Uncle Heinrich, and the two 
gendarmes. 

The country folk opened mouths and eyes wide. 

The bells rang out joyously to proclaim that two happy 
creatures had been joined by hymen’s bonds. 

All eyes were trained on the church door as the newly wedded 
couple emerged. 

When he saw the gendarmes, Steger turned pale. He tried 
to make off, but his legs refused to obey him. Inspector Merz- 
bach, followed by his comrade Hitzer, stepped up to the indignant 
bride. 

“In the name of the law... .” 

Steger did not wait for the end of this sentence. His lower 
extremities had regained their powers of activity. But his 
scarcely perceptible impulse to escape was nipped in the bud 
by his lady, who kept his clenched fist tightly gripped in her hand, 
almost crushing his fingers. 

Meanwhile Merzbach had completed his sentence, and now 
stepped up to St: ger. 

‘“‘Keep your hands off!’’ cried the Freifrau. 

The officials had been strictly instructed by their chief to 
tackle the prisoner firmly, and not pay any attention to the 
rabid lady. 

But before Merzbach could lay a hand on Steger, he was 
pressing both to the pit of his stomach, upon which the bride 
had landed a formidable blow, and sat down doubled up on the 
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edge of a grave trying to count the stars which danced before 
his eyes. His colleague came off no better, with the difference 
that he was rubbing « bleeding nose, and the tears in which his 
eyes swam prevented his witnessing the chastisement to which 
the young bridegroom was being subjected by his newly wedded 
wife. 


Hermine von Ranking had no sooner realized that she had 
been really fooled by a trickster than she had put the two arms 
of the law out of action and immediately taken the law into her 
own hands. 

Whether Steger heard all the angels singing, according to the 
popular belief in such circumstances, was not to be ascertained, 
for the inarticulate cries of his infuriated bride would in any 
case have drowned them. Moreover, the unhappy man’s ears 
were being continuously belaboured by the anything but dainty 
hands of this lady as she delivered a quick-fire of blows and 
kicks on the unhappy man. 

Merzbach had recovered from his dazed state, Haberlin 
also leapt up, and the two dragged the almost lifeless delinquent 
from the hands of the raving woman. 

Despite his swollen nose, the second gendarme came to their 
aid and rendered the Amazon helpless with a painful ju-jitsu 


TA pair of handcuffs was quickly slipped on to the prisoner’s 
wrists, and before the released woman could intervene, the car 
was bearing the man away. 

The villagers fled in panic when they saw the lady gaze 
wildly round for fresh victims. 


CHAPTER LIX 


BERTHOLD TURMER had been in Hollywood for some days. He 
had formulated countless plans for reaching his chosen one’s 
side, but had rejected them all after mature consideration. 
They all seemed to him too silly, too commonplace. 
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He had learned that Myrtle Bird was in Hollywood, working 
on a film for Cecil de Mille, but up to now he had only once 
had the luck to catch a fleeting glimpse of his ideal as she drove 
past inacar. He had spent days standing in front of her house, 
but every time she had come and gone without his having a chance 
to see her properly. 

Then a letter from Uncle Heinrich imperatively summoned 
Berthold to return, as Fraulein Inge Claussen had made up her 
mind to leave her post whatever happened, and so far no one 
suitable had been found to take her place. 

The lover found himself in a dilemma. Myrtle Bird must 
be his. There could be no thought of returning to Bautzen 
until he had achieved this object. 

Each evening he made new plans—brought out the photo- 
graphs of his beloved, and held long ¢éte-d-tétes with them. He 
would march purposefully up to the picture, and stare at it for 
a long time pleading despcrately. 

“Myrtle darling,” the words came tenderly from his lips, 
‘will you be my wife? I will take every care of you, shield 
you from all anxiety, live for you only. Will you, my love ?”’ 

Berthold would then get into bed and pursue his dream. 
Wonderful pictures would rise before his eyes. He would see 
himself leaving the church with his bride, the cynosure of all 
eyes (how the men would envy him his beautiful wife!) ; his 
honeymoon, like a triumphal procession through the United 
States, worked up beforehand by the Press; in all the large 
towns reporters snapping and filming the newly wedded pair 
for the weekly gazette. He could see the heavy headlines in the 
daily papers: ‘“‘Mrs. Myrtle Tiirmer, formerly Myrtle Bird, the 
celebrated cinema actress, with her bridegroom visited the town 
and granted the reporter of the X News an interview with regard 
to her future plans.” The picture, captioned with the names of 
Myrtle Bird and Mr. Bert Tiirmer, the well-known sportsman 
and wealthy merchant, swam in hundreds of variations before 
Berthold’s inward eye. 

These waking dreams would hold sleep at a distance for a 
long time, and Berthold would awake with heavy, aching limbs 
to find the sun high in the heavens. 

All the visions of the night would have vanished. Stark, 
cold reality faced him. His depression humiliated him, showed 
him once more the ridiculous side of his behaviour. He called 
himself a fool and a coward, and firmly resolved to put an end to 
these phantasies. He had often locked Myrtle’s pictures into his 
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trunk, had several times even torn them to pieces, only, a few 
hours later, to run round the town and buy a fresh batch. 

Berthold was often possessed by deep melancholy, and then 
he would shut himself up for days at a time, never stirring from 
his bed. He began to waste away ; his appetite deserted him ; 
he went about in a dazed condition. 

Uncle Heinrich’s letter commanding his return dragged him 
from this lethargy. It was impossible. He must marry first. 
He racked his brains for an excuse to postpone his return to 
Europe. Then an idea came to him. He could kill two birds 
with one stone. . . . Yes, that was the way! 

He at once put his idea into action. 

In the Western Union Telegraph Company’s office in Broad 
Street, Berthold handed in a long telegram to Bautzen. The 
message was urgent: Inge Claussen was to sail with the next 
ship, which was due to leave Queenstown for New York in 
three days’ time, and she was to stay in Hollywood for a fort- 
night at the outside. He told her that an important piece of 
business required settling, and that he, Berthold, could not do 
without Fraulein Claussen’s help. The young lady was to leave 
Berlin for London by air on the day following the delivery of 
his wireless. She would still have time to catch the ship at 
Queenstown. She was to take little luggage. She could buy 
some things in London, and Berthold would supply the rest in 
Hollywood, if the secretary’s stay in California seemed likely 
to last more than a short time. 

The clerk in the telegraph office reckoned the cost of this long 
telegram at forty-two dollars sixty cents. 

After despatching this telegram, Berthold felt like a man 
reborn. Inge Claussen would have to carry on the business 
from Hollywood ; that would enable him to keep her longer with 
him, for he would require her advice and help in his suit. She 
was a clever girl, and would show him the best way to win his 
beloved. 

When, the following morning, he had Inge’s consent in his 
hands, he felt a great delight. His recovery showed itself in 
the enormous appetite he developed that day. A porter-house 
steak of enormous dimensions and six other dishes vanished into 
his starving stomach, with two bottles of Moselle—despite 
Prohibition—to help his digestion. 
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CHAPTER LX 


Ir had not been easy for Inge to give her consent. She had 
hesitated, and withstood Uncle Heinrich’s pleading for some 
considerable time, carefully weighing up all the pros and cons. 
The thing that frightened her was that she might betray herself 
to Berthold. When he had left for America she had consoled 
herself with the thought that she would be able to conquer her 
love for him. She imagined that her daily association with him 
had been chiefly responsible for the birth of this love, and that 
once she ceased to see him daily it would surely be easier for her 
to control her feelings. 

But when Berthold no longer came to business, she found herself 
relapsing into a strangely nervous condition. She would wait 
in vain for the bell to summon her into the private office. Her 
eyes were constantly being drawn to the connecting-door. She 
could not get used to his absence. 

When Uncle Heinrich came, work formed some distraction, 
but whenever the bell rang Inge would jump up hurriedly and 
run with her notebook to the door, only to realize the true 
position when she saw the old chemist. Many a time she would 
sneak into the empty private office and give rein to her fancy. 
She could see Berthold in the big armchair at the wnting-desk. 
He would dictate to her, tapping with his fountain-pen on the- 
letter which lay before him. 

Angry with herself, Inge would shake off these silly day 
dreams and call herself a fool for clinging to unrealizable imagin- 
ings; but none the less she was unable to prevent these crazy ideas 
taking possession of her again after a quarter of an hour of reason. 
Often, again, she would stand in front of the rows of portraits 
of American film stars which hung on the walls, and shake her fist 
threateningly. It was these beautiful women with their dolls’ 
heads that she blamed for making a dreamer of Berthold. Then 
unbridled anger would seize her again because she could not 
master her foolish fondness. 

All Inge’s struggles were useless. Even Berthold’s absence 
had failed to cool her feelings. Her longing to see her secret 
lover became an obsession. She gave way to moods, and 
informed Uncle Heinrich that she could not keep her post until 
Berthold’s return. 

This startled the old gentleman. What was he to do without 
Inge? She held all the threads of the business in her hands. 
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He had made no attempt to find a successor; that would be 
none too easy. It would take months to train a newcomer to 
the work, and it was doubtful whether another such efficient 
secretary was to be found in a hurry. 

When Inge Claussen insisted that she must give up her post 
almost immediately, Uncle Heinrich had despatched his urgent 
message to Berthold, telling him that either he must return at 
once, or he, Uncle Heinrich, would leave the office when Inge 
Claussen left. 

The struggles between Inge and Uncle Heinrich had lasted 
for hours. 

When Berthold’s long telegram arrived, Inge had been unable 
to repress a feeling of joy. Her first impulse was almost to fall 
on Uncle Heinrich’s neck and consent. Later she became 
calmer and reflected. What good was she going to do by going 
to America? She would see Berthold again and reopen her 
wounds. But had they closed? Definitely no. 

To all Uncle Heinrich’s persuasion Inge always answered a 
defiant ‘‘no’’, until finally the old gentleman left the office in a 
rage. Scarcely was he outside than Inge rang up the Central 
Air Station in Berlin, and, while waiting for the call to be put 
through, she sent off an urgent telegram to the same company, 
booking a passage in the plane that left for London that evening. 
She was taking no chances. 

The new apprentice was sent off on his bicycle to Seidau to 
obtain Uncle Heinrich’s signature to a cheque, and to tell the old 
gentleman that Inge was very anxious for him to come to the 
office immediately. 

Fred, Berthold’s private chauffeur, was on holiday, so the 
honour of getting the big car ready for a run to Berlin fell to 
Wenzel. From an examination of the time-table Inge had 
discovered that there was no time to catch the Dresden train 
and that the next would get her to Berlin too late. With the 
car she could still manage it. 

When Uncle Heinrich reached the office, he was astonished 
to find Inge peevishly telephoning. 

“Yes, of course!” she shouted. “A seat for to-night! No; 
I for idiot, N for nose, G for glad and E for empty !”’ 

The secretary blushed when she saw Uncle Heinrich, and to 
cover her embarrassment said hurriedly : 

Only as a favour to you, Herr Tiirmer. That’s why I’m 


going. Just to oblige you.” 
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“T hadn’t realized, Fraulein Claussen, that you took such a 
deep interest in me.” 

Inge blushed again. 

“Shall I cancel the arrangement? ’” 

“No, child, no! How could anyone take a harmless joke 
so seriously ?” 

“T’ve looked up the route. We'll get to Berlin all right.” 

The entrance of Wenzel, who had revived his old right to come 
in without knocking, took the edge off Inge’s temper. 

“Please, Herr Tiirmer, be good enough to draw enough money 
from the bank; I shall want both English and American. 
Wenzel is going to call for me at my home in an hour.” 

Without waiting for Uncle Heinrich’s answer, Inge hurried 
out of the office, and immediately afterwards he saw her dash 
past the window on her bicycle. 

During the journey to Berlin, which took several hours, Inge 
tried in vain to regain control of her thoughts. Berthold’s name 
occupied them again and again. Finally she closed her eyes 
resignedly and allowed the monotonous hum of the car to lull 
her to sleep. 

Wenzel, at the wheel, was busy with thoughts of hisown. A 
picture rose before his mind’s eye. He saw his young boss, 
Berthold, in this big car, and at his side, in bridal dress and 
myrtle, Inge Claussen. His master was wearing a tall silk 
hat and a long morning coat with a sprig of myrtle in his button- 
hole. 

Wenzel could not imagine a bridegroom except in a tailed 
coat. ‘‘They’re not properly wed,’ he had once told Musch 
when once a newly married couple had passed the shop in 
ordinary clothes. 

“Well, remember me to Herr Berthold when you see him, 
and tell him it’s time he came home. The Bautzen lubbers have 
forgotten it all now and keep their mouths shut.” 

“Thank you, Wenzel. I'll tell Herr Tiirmer.”’ 

“Do you know, Fraulein Inge, what would be the best thing 
that could happen ?”’ 

“No, what? What do you mean?” 

Wenzel sniggered to himself. 

“If you married Herr Berthold.” 

Inge looked at the old coachman, startled. Had she so little 
command over herself? Was her love already to be read in her 
face? Had she betrayed herself in some way ? 
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“You see, miss, it would make Musch so mad, and all that 
pack of crazy women in Bautzen would just burst with rage.’’ 

Seven hours’ flying brought Inge to London. The next day 
she bought some clothes and underlinen, and in the evening she 
was in the boat-express for Queenstown. 

The crossing took seven and a half days, stormy weather 
having delayed the arrival in New York by half a day. It was 
late in the evening when the countless lights of Coney Island were 
sighted. 

The boat with the immigration officers on board brought 
Inge a letter from Berthold in which a considerable sum in dollars 
was enclosed, with the request that Fraulein Claussen should 
it herself out in New York and start for California after a day 
or two’s rest. 

During the whole journey Inge had been wondering how she 
should face Berthold. Sometimes she regretted her decision 
to come at all. She felt the uselessness of the whole enterprise. 
Berthold would never regard her as his sweetheart. For him 
she was Inge Claussen, his assistant. 

Inge stood before the mirror in her cabin and examined her 
face critically. For the first time in her life she was conscious 
of a feeling of vanity. The mirror told her that she was beauti- 
ful. Half an hour later she bought from the ship’s hairdresser 
powder, eye-pencils and lipstick. Then, back in her cabin, 
she began to make herself up. With the pencil she lengthened 
her eyebrows and slightly broadened her lashes. A discreet 
touch of rouge on her cheeks was veiled with a delicate rose 
powder ; the colour of her full lips was heightened. Then again 
she carefully examined her reflection. She compared her face 
with the pictures of the society, stage, and film beauties in the 
newspapers and magazines, and could not but admit quite 
honestly that she could hold her own with many of these ladies. 
Her face had the charm of freshness and youth. She looked 
much younger than she really was. 

Inge now spent some time before the mirror every day, 
perfecting herself in the art of making-up. While the vain 
American women were lying seasick in their cabins, forgetting 
all about rouge, powder, pencils, perfumes, beautiful clothes, 
shoes and hats, and praying God to still the storm and put an 
end to their horrible suffering, Inge was growing visibly prettier. 
Love and sea air were working wonders. 

The day before the ship came in the girl had decided to fight 
for Berthold and win him. The gentlemen on board had begun 
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to lavish attention on the young German girl; they followed her 
about the deck and were delighted with her conversational gifts 
and charm. One tactful young American even condescended 
to the compliment that Inge could not possibly be a German, 
as he had always thought German women were plain nd dowdy. 
It should be said that he had never been in Germany, all he knew 
of Europe being Paris—by night. 

Another rich American made Inge a serious offer of marriage. 

As the owner of large factories in Pittsburg and Harrisburg 
in Pennsylvania, he was able to offer her all the luxury that 
befits a rich American wife. 

Inge Claussen rejected Mr. Kimbley’s offer, but promised 
him, at his earnest request, that if she were ever in material or 
spiritual need she would communicate with him. 

She only spent two days in New York. She had informed 
Berthold of her arrival, and now told him that she was starting 
for the West. 

Inge’s fortune, partly inherited and partly earned, am’ unted 
to four thousand marks. This money she had withdrawn from 
the bank, and she spent most of it in New York adorning her 
person handsomely. Berthold was to have a surprise. Even in 
Bautzen she would have been only too glad to dress more fashion- 
ably, but in Bautzen there were always gossips ready to exclaim 
at increased expenditure and almost convulsed by the sight of 
silk stockings, so that in Berthold’s interests and those of the 
business she had always neglected her dress. Now, however, 
she had no intention of returning to Bautzen, and, having decided 
to remain in America, felt she had left these things behind her, 
so she supplied herself with extremely chzc dresses, hats, costumes, 
shoes, silk stockings, and lingerie. She also had her hair shingled 
by the premier hairdresser of New York. 

On the morning of the third day Inge boarded the Southern 
Pacific Express and settled herself comfortably in the Pullman 
car, from the observation platform of which she could watch 
the changing scenery of the American continent and build her 
castles in the air. 
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CHAPTER LXI 


APART from a few women and girls, nearly everyone in Bautzen 
had forgotten Berthold Tiirmer. He was only thought of when 
a lady passed through the Com Market or entered the 
shop. 

His cousin Mimi, however, who still took his little adopted 
daughter for outings along the Schiller Anlagen or the Kénigswall, 
felt hurt that the fame of the Casanova of Bautzen should be 
waning, nd was constantly inventing new stories and news about 
Berthold’s triumphal march over women’s hearts in the United 
States. 

The great fuss which had once been made of Berthold Tiirmer 
was a thing of the past. At most it was remembered when the 
half-year balance sheet became known. The progress of the 
business in general left nothing to be desired, but the record 
takings of earlier days had not been maintained. The sales of 
cosmetics had gone down seriously. The ladies had partly for- 
gotten that there were such things as foreign beauty treatments. 
To the satisfaction of the husbands the soaps and cleansing 
materials with which the houses had bern stocked were now 
gradually being used up. 

There remained, however, a small band of inveterates who 
did not allow themselves to be discouraged. These still fre- 
quented the shop on the Corn Market, and always made enquiries 
about Berthold. 

Mimi invented many new adventures for her cousin, but not 
much faith was put in them, for they were overdrawn. For 
instance, she whispered with raised brows into a friend’s ear 
that Berthold had secretly married a niece of Vanderbilt. 

Only a few were taken in by these Miinchhausen stories. She 
was laughed at and accused of boasting. 

Mimi was furious. She refused to admit tht Berthold’s glory, 
fame, and notoriety were passing from him. At last, racking 
her brains, she invented a wonderful story. She wrote it down, 
placed it in an envelope, and one morning set out for Berlin. 
She posted it there as an express letter and immediately returned 
to Bautzen. 

The following morning, at breakfast, all the readers of the 
Bautzener Tageblatt had the newest sensation served with their 
hot rolls. 

A heavily printed headline at once struck the eye. 
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MR. BERT TURMER 
And The 
STRIKE OF MALE FILM STARS IN HOLLYWOOD 


Ben Akiba has lied. It must in any case be unprecedented for 
a band of handsome men, loved by the women of the whole globe, 
to meet and solemnly pass a resolution demanding the dismissal of 
an otherwise unimportant man. 

The Fuchs Telegraphic Bureau, moreover, reports from Holly- 
wood - 

“The world-famous film actors Rod la Rocque, Adolphe Menjou, 
Richard Barthelmess, Milton Sills, Victor Barkony, Hoot Gibson, 
Jack Dempsey, Reginald Denny, Douglas Fairbanks, William 
Farnum, Conway Tearle, House Peters, Ramon Novarro, Hunter 
Garden, William Hart, Charles de Roche, Conrad Nagel, Buster 
Keaton, Harold Lloyd, and others have handed to their dtrectors 
a note signed by them all, protesting agatnst the presence of Mr. Bert 
Ttirmer at the taking of films. They declare that a love epidemic 
has broken out among the women film stars, and has already reached 
such a pitch that some of the women have refused to continue their 
work unless Mr. Ttirmer ts present in the studio. In many firms 
the shooting of films has had to be interrupted until this much sought- 
after young man was brought in from another studio. 

“Just as at one time many film stars used to need music for 
inspiration, so now they desire the presence of this young foreigner 
Most of the ladtes have declared themselves unable to perform love 
scenes realistically unless they had Mr. Bert Ttirmer standing by 
the producer. Hts soulful, melancholy eye, his handsome face, 
alone made it possible for them to sink themselves wholly in their 
parts, so that they could not only act them, but live them. 

“Directors and producers have found themselves in a dilemma, 
all attempts to settle the matter having been frustrated by the firm 
attitude adopted by both sides. 

“As the ulttmatum from the male performers has produced no 
solution, the actors have embarked on a strike of protest. 

“Yesterday an attempt was made on Mr. Bert Ttirmer’s life. 
The tyres of his racing car were slightly slit, and only the unflinching 
courage of the young man, whose tyres burst while he was driving 
at 70 kilometres through Broadway, the busiest main street of Los 
Angeles, prevented a serious catastrophe. At the moment of danger 
he steered his car into a quick-lunch bar and shattered the long counter, 
at which more than sixty persons were eating. 
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“The one man capable of exploiting the situation has been Mr. 
Charlie Chaplin, who has written a scenarto overnight, set his asstst- 
ant producer busy, and begins to shoot to-morrow. The chief star 
in this work, which is to be called, ‘‘Casanova come to Life’, zs 
Mr. Bert Tiirmer, who ts to receive a fabulous salary for his work. 

“Fresh negotiations between the disputing parties have been 


opened.” 

Bautzen swallowed these fantastic lies, and Berthold Tiirmer’s 
name was again on all lips. Once more the shop on the Com 
Market was crowded from morning till night. Herr Zeck and 


the other assistants had to answer hundreds of questions, and 
repeatedly assured the ladies that they knew nothing of the 


affair. 
The Bautzen cinemas made the most of their opportunity. 


That same evening great posters were displayed at the doors, 
and the people crowded up to them and read : 


CASANOVA COME TOLIFE 
The Greatest Love Film Of All Time 
Starring 


Herr 
BERTHOLD TURMER 
a Bautzen Citizen 


Directed by 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


After great effort, and great cost (at which the management 
never hesitates), the sole rights of the film 
CASANOVA COME TO LIFE 
have been secured by wireless negotiation. The film will be shown 
tmmedtately after the arrival of the first spools from America. 
Advance booking begins to-day 
SECURE YOUR SEATS! 


Not only were there people who believed this obvious swindle ; 
they even helped to spread the news. 
Mimi was proud of her work, especially as the newspaper had 
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been deceived by her letter, which bore the forged address of a 
news agency. 

The following day the cinema managers were able to put up 
notices saying that the house was sold out for the first six per- 
formances, and in the meantime they put on a long series of films 
“featuring the striking stars’’, and did wonderful business. 

Uncle Heinrich, who tried to induce the cinema proprietors 
to remove the placards on the grounds that they were a swindle, 
was referred to the paragraph in the papers, and Mimi received 
a voucher which, as soon as the date of the performance was 
fixed, would entitle her to three adjoining seats for herself and 
two friends. 

Little Josephine, still ignorant of her adopted father’s fame, 
which in any case she would not have worried about, was growing 
and thriving splendidly. She was once more a centre of interest 
whenever she went out. 


Autumn had come overnight. 

The trees in the boulevards shook their crests angrily in the 
wind, sending down a shower of leaves. Icy winds blew across 
from the Proitschenberg, and the sun put up a hopeless struggle 
against the streaming clouds. Always the sky darkened anew, 
and torrents of cold rain forced the people to remain at home by 
their stoves. 

The habitués of the various cafés and clubs, who could never 
bring themselves to start for home at closing-time, but always 
had to have “just one more’ in the snuggeries of their favourite 
resorts, were therefore amazed when they finally emerged to 
find the streets covered with snow. Two days before it had 
been possible to go out without overcoats. 

Winter so thoroughly enjoyed his victory over the short- 
lived autumn that he decided to remain, despite the fact that he 
was not really strong enough to hold his own. 


A second event which reminded the citizens once more of 
Berthold Tiirmer was the prosecution of Adolf Steger, the bogus 
Bautzen Casanova. Preliminary proceedings were carried 
through without attracting much attention, the newspapers, 
with the exception of one extreme radical paper, passing them over 
completely, for several of the women who were compromised by 
the case, together with their families, had contrived to have 
it conducted in secret. So the public heard nothing. 

The crafty Adolf had managed to get anote smuggled out of the 
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prison by a released prisoner, and this remarkable document fell 
into the hands of a journalist, who, after having it rejected by 
the big daily papers, sold his work—at ten pfennigs a line—to a 
radical organ. 

But despite heavy headlines and strident shouting by the 
newsboys, the issue sold badly. That innate sense of order of the 
Bautzen citizens which made them regard the other newspapers 
as patriotic organs of public opinion did not permit them to 
buy a subversive radical paper. They stoutly refused to support 
anarchism, so they took careful note of the posters and the 
cries of the newsboys and invented the rest for themselves. 

The trial, too, would have passed unnoticed, as no one knew 
when it was to take place, but the radical paper wrote indignantly 
about corruption and the suppression of a scandal that might 
expose the ways of “‘Society’’ and bring the adventures of erotic 
landowners’ wives into the light of day. 

Then a struggle for admittance cards began. But it was no 
good. It had been decided, in view of the delicate theme, to 
hear the case 1m camera. 

Steger’s counsel protested against this decision, and asked 
that it should be immediately rescinded. He said that exclusion 
of the public only came into question in respect of certain 
details of the case. 

There was great and widespread disappointment, which was 
vented in bitter outbursts against the judicial authorities. 

Those landowners’ wives who had been compromised by the 
defendant cursed Herr von Haberlin for his stupid impetuosity. 
They lived in terror lest the defence’s submission should be 
accepted. 

Steger insisted on calling all the ladies he had victimized. 
This the court had to allow, and eighteen landed ladies were 
summoned to appear. 

There was much wailing and gnashing of teeth. Several 
husbands, who had been unaware that their own wives had been 
throwing their bonnets over a windmill, and had always been 
vastly amused about the “‘victims’’, were furious when the sum- 
mons of the Court reached their houses. The cuckolds shook 
their horned heads, raged, and instituted divorce proceedings 
against their faithless wives. 

But the great surprise was reserved for the day of the trial. 

The Court had withdrawn its decision to exclude the public 
during the whole of the case, maintaining it only during the 
hearing of specially delicate evidence. 
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There was again a great rush for admission, almost as great 
as in the case against Tiegel and his confederates. 

Adolf Steger had demanded the subpeenaing of a further 
hundred witnesses, witnesses who should be in a position to 
swear that the erotic ladies had made things very easy for him, 
that he had only once given himself out to be Berthold Turmer, 
and had in all other cases merely assumed the name of the 
“Bautzen Casanova’. This nickname, he maintained, might be 
given to anybody, and his adopting it had done no one any harm. 
He claimed that the money had been pressed upon him by the 
ladies in question, and that there was no foundation for the 
charge of blackmail. Only in the case of his marriage with 
Fraulein von Ranking had he been guilty of attempted fraud and 
misuse of Berthold Turmer’s name. 

Many of the witnesses failed to appear, giving as their reasons 
illness and absence abroad. 

Fraulein von Ranking sat on the bench reserved for witnesses, 
her legs, in their man’s boots, stretched out before her, her 
clenched fists lying in her lap. All the time her lips were moving 
as she kept up a constant mutter to herself. She was eagerly 
awaiting the appearance of her ex-bridegroom. He was in for 
it! She had made up her mind to drag him out of the defend- 
ant’s box and smash every bone in his body. 

The court-room was overheated, and the ladies were kept 
constantly busy wiping the perspiration from their foreheads 
and dabbing on fresh layers of powder. 

When the President took his seat, the room was all tense 
expectation. Then a beadle stepped up to the judge’s table and 
informed the President in a whisper that Adolf Steger’s guard 
had just been found in the little prisoners’ waiting-room, bound 
and clubbed, and that the prisoner had got away. 

The Court decided to wait while the whole building was 
searched. But there was not a trace to be found of Steger. He 
had vanished completely and permanently. 

It was decided to postpone the case, and the court officials 
had great difficulty in persuading the public to leave. Everyone 
was convinced that this was some trick to have the case heard 
in camera. Not until the evening papers appeared was it known 
that Steger had escaped, and at once it became obvious to all the 
Bautzen gossips that the wealthy landowners’ wives had smoothed 
the way for the prisoner’s flight by means of bribes. The police- 
man who had been in charge of the prisoner was arrested, as 
it was found difficult to believe his story that three men had 
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burst into the waiting-room (which was locked on the inside) and, 
before he had found it possible to use his weapon or cry for help, 
had bound and clubbed him. 

It was never generally known that it had required a large 
sum of money to induce the officials to stage this Steger comedy. 
Where the money came from, even Steger never knew. He 
remained at large. 

Fraulein von Ranking nearly burst with rage when she heard 
of Steger’s escape. She stormed round the court like a fury, 
and finally had to be forcibly taken to the street by four police- 
men. On the way home she lashed her horses until the tortured 
animals bolted, overturned the carriage in Gutau, and threw their 
mistress headlong into a pond. The noble lady was taken to the 
Bautzen hospital with four broken bones. 


After this, interest in Berthold Tiirmer again began to flag. The 
fall of snow had turned everyone’s thoughts to the approaching 
Christmas festival. But, though Berthold Tiirmer was almost 
forgotten, he still completely filled the thoughts of one person. 

Tilda Zinnecke’s condition had grown worse, and she was 
slowly sinking. Old Doctor Schmelling shook his head every 
time he left the little house by the Wendischer Kirchhof. The 
mother would watch his lips with pleading eyes, and he tried 
to console the despairing woman with noncommittal words. 
At last, however, he screwed up his courage to ask the name of 
the man who had broken her daughter’s heart. When she named 
Berthold Tirmer, and added that he was not to blame, the 
doctor shook his head. 

‘What a lot that rascal has on his conscience !”’ 

‘‘He’s not to blame here, Doctor ; this case is quite different.” 
And in a few words Frau Hasselmann told the doctor the true 
story. 

“If there is any hope left it can only lie with the man your 
daughter loves.” 

The following day Frau Hasselmann called at the shop on 
the Corn Market and amid sobs told Uncle Heinrich what the 
doctor had said. The old gentleman was deeply moved. He 
promised to telegraph to his nephew at once, and follow up the 
cable with a long letter. 

He kept his word. He sent Berthold a long cablegram, 
explained Tilda Hasselmann’s condition in a letter, and begged 
his nephew to come back and console the dying moments of a 


fellow being. 
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CHAPTER LXII 


BERTHOLD’S eyes ran searchingly along the station platform. 
The passengers were streaming along, accompanied by their 
porters. He was bumped into and cursed from all sides, and 
twice the bouquet he was holding was torn from his hands. 
All hurried past him, glad to have the long, tiring journey 
behind them. 

A large number of passengers were still looking out of the 
carriage windows as Berthold ran along the train. Surely Inge 
would not be silly enough to go on to San Francisco? She knew 
he would be waiting for her at Oakland. 

“Herr Timer !”’ 

Berthold quickly turned his head. Before him stood Inge 
Claussen. 

Complete amazement was expressed in Berthold’s eyes. 
Was this his secretary ? Twice already he had passed this woman 
and looked at her casually, but he had failed to recognize her. 

Inge enjoyed the situation. It was the first time that 
Berthold had looked at her with real interest. 

There was no mistaking Berthold’s astonishment, but at 
last he pulled himself together, offered her his hand, together 
with the flowers, and greeted her cordially. Question followed 
question. Again and again he glanced sideways at her as she 
sat beside him in the car. What had happened to her? This 
was not the Inge Claussen he had seen last in Bautzen. She 
was completely changed, not only outwardly, but in her whole 
character. This was no little provincial girl, but a lady of the 
world, or rather a sophisticated artist. She had a certain blasé 
expression as she watched with interest the traffic in the streets 
of Oakland, and as he talked to her he made the discovery that 
her lips and eyebrows showed signs of having been touched up. 
Her clothes, hat, and shoes did not fit the picture of the Inge 
Claussen he had in his memory. In Bautzen she had always 
been neatly and tastefully dressed, but her equipment to-day 
was worthy of any fashionable American lady. Berthold was 
forced to confess to himself that his secretary looked very dis- 
tinguished. A certain feeling of uneasiness swept over him. 
This smart lady would never return to Bautzen. She must 
have some rich friend who had fitted her out in this distinguished 
manner. So that was why she wanted to throw up her job! 

Inge answered all his questions. Though outwardly quite 
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calm, inwardly she was in a state of great excitement. She 
wanted to remain cold and conceal her feelings, and the 
easiest way to effect this was to keep her eyes constantly fixed 
on the street and not look at her employer. 


Berthold went on to Los Angeles with Inge the following day, 
and the first few days there were occupied with discussions and 
dictation. The business man ousted the lover, and for hours 
he forgot his sorrows and hopeless love. 

Even on the station at Oakland, Inge Claussen had noticed 
that Berthold was again suffering from that melancholy from 
which she had roused him on their previous trip to America. 
She could not this time have him recalled by a telegram from 
Uncle Heinrich ; that trick would not work twice. 

Berthold was not clear in his mind about Inge Claussen. He 
had looked forward to her coming so much, had hoped that she 
would help him and support him with advice and action, and 
now he was greatly disappointed to find her so changed. She 
gave the impression of a callous coquette interested in nothing 
but her own appearance. 

Inge attracted attention even in Los Angeles, and that, in 
view of the large numbers of beautiful women, is saying a great 
deal. 

Berthold had reserved rooms for himself and Inge in the 
Ambassador Hotel. On the second evening he invited his secretary 
to dinner, and he received another shock when she appeared in the 
hall in a ravishing evening gown. 

In the large dining-room of the Ambassador Hotel many 
tables were occupied by famous film stars. They were watched 
by newly arrived travellers, but beyond that only the ladies 
took any notice of one another, and then only to sum one another 
up, comparisons of gowns, jewels, and personal beauty being 
made, always in favour of the critic herself. 

Both ladies and men looked with interest at Inge Claussen. 
Her companion, the melancholy youth whose sad eyes had 
evoked longing in the breast of many a beautiful woman, had been 
a well-known figure for months. No one knew what he was 
hanging about Los Angeles for, or why he haunted Hollywood 
somuch. At first it had been thought that he was hoping to 
secure an engagement as a film-actor, but one or two assistant 
pr oducers informed the curious that the young man had already 

en in Los Angeles two years before and had never made any 
attempt to obtain an engagement, so he was assumed to be some 
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wealthy eccentric with a weakness for watching film stars. When 
the young man was seen accompanied by this extremely elegant 
and beautiful lady, people lost themselves in guesses. 

The producers at once declared that the young man was the 
lady’s impresario, and was probably hoping to get her a contract 
with some film company. 

The lady stars were candid enough to admit that the new- 
comer had all the external qualities needed for success on the 
screen. 

The casting-manager of Famous Players made enquiries at 
the hotel office, and learned that the young man was a business 
man and the lady his secretary. This information was received 
with a knowing smile. Although everyone knew that strict 
rules of conduct were enforced in the Ambassador Hotel, many 
believed that, despite the strict supervision, it would be found 
difficult to keep them apart. 

The management were very jealous of the hotel’s good name, 
and had told the floor manager to keep an eye on Berthold and 
Inge. Inge occupied two rooms on the fourth story, while 
Berthold’s suite was on the second. 

When Inge was working in Berthold’s sitting-room there 
would be repeated knocks at the door, and, without waiting for 
any reply, the chambermaid, floor manager, porter, or floor 
waiter would come in and ask if anything was required, or make 
some other invented excuse; but the fact that the door was 
unlocked, the young lady always seated at the typewriter, and 
Berthold pacing the room, disarmed all suspicion. 

At night, when the guests retired, the floor management 
kept a close watch to see that everybody went to their own 
rooms, exceptions being allowed only in the case of people of 
the same sex. 

Berthold and his assistant had been working intensively at 
their business correspondence, and had settled the most import- 
ant matters. There was, perhaps, enough left to keep Inge 
Claussen busy for a few days more, and then her presence in 
America would be no longer required. 

Every evening, after Inge had gone to her room, Berthold 
would prowl restlessly about the moonlit streets. He would 
make for the beautiful boulevards, and often sit on a seat under 
the palms cudgelling his brains to find a way out of his baffling 
situation. How was he to find the beautiful Myrtle Bird? He 
had only twice seen her, and then it had truly been a fleeting 
glimpse, her face being hidden by her hat or sunshade. 
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He had thought of asking Inge Claussen to help him, but she 
had now been with him four or five days, and he did not know 
how to make the suggestion. How could she do anything for 
him? Was any such help possible ? He could not send her as 
his proxy to woo the lady for him. How then was she to smooth 
his path? He did not know what to do, and slowly made 
his way home to spend the night sleeplessly tossing on his 
bed. From the street came the sounds of footsteps and passing 
cars. Silvery, bell-like women’s laughter mingled with the 
bass of men’s voices. The whole world seemed to be full of empty 
pleasure and gaiety. This paradise of California worked on sickly 
human souls like a balm. The clear blue sky, the perpetual 
summer, the tropical flora, and the sea drove out all gloomy 
thoughts. 

Berthold sighed. He alone could not be happy, was tortured 
by unrequited love. Only with one woman would he return 
to his home town, the town which had treated him as an outcast, 
and where only evil was spoken of him. He would set these 
people an example, would show them that a man can live with 
the woman of his choice in constant fidelity. 

Before Berthold went to sleep he had made up his mind to 
confide in Inge and ask her advice. She was shrewd, and must 
find a way out. 


CHAPTER LXIII 


In the night a severe storm came on. Flash after flash of 
lightning tore the sky. The crashing thunder-peals mingled 
with the howling of a hurricane. 

Berthold slept soundly. The blinds of his sitting-room window 
blew far out into the room. Their hem swept over the surface 
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of his writing-table, caught a small light-brown envelope lying 
there, and pushed it unopened into the waste-paper basket 
beside the desk. 

Thus Uncle Heinrich’s urgent cable reporting poor Tilda’s 
critical condition, and urging upon Berthold that it was his duty 
to return, vanished unread. The floor page had laid it on the 
table late in the evening, and Berthold had gone to bed without 
giving it a glance. 

Inge Claussen was sleeping the sound sleep of youth. After 
taking leave of Berthold at the lift downstairs, she had sat for 
a long time at her window, lost in thought, breathing in long 
draughts of the salt sea air. 

From time to time she would cast a glance at the letter in 
her hand which contained an invitation from the casting- 
manager of the First National Film Company to present herself 
at his office in Hollywood at eight o’clock the following morning. 

She had decided to comply. She was anxious to hear what 
they wanted with her. She was not going to play a super’s part 
whatever happened, but if they offered her a small speaking-part 
she would accept. Even if she were a failure, no harm would 
have been done. Moreover, she was curious to see Berthold’s 
expression when she told him about it. 

With the letter still in her hand, Inge went to sleep. 

Berthold overslept himself, and when he awoke it was nine 
o'clock. Springing quickly into his bath, he had a cold shower 
which drove away the last traces of weariness. He then went 
down to the breakfast-room, and was very surprised to be told 
by the waiter that Miss Claussen had started for Hollywood at 
half-past seven, and had asked him to inform Mr. Tiirmer. 

What could she be intending to do in Hollywood? Look 
at the studios? But she knew that this could only be done with 
the special permission of the different companies. Well, when 
she came back he would find out. No doubt she had merely 
gone off to the film-town on a sightseeing expedition. 

Inge did not return to the hotel until shortly before twelve 
o'clock. Berthold had gone out. A longing for his ideal had 
come over him, and he was standing opposite Myrtle Bird’s 
home waiting eagerly for her to appear. At last, after he had 
been there a long time, he crossed the road and made enquiries. 
A negro servant told him that his mistress had been at the studio 
in Hollywood since early morning. 

Berthold turned slowly away. He wished he had gone with 
Inge to the film-city. He might have been fortunate enough to 
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see his beloved, might even have plucked up courage to make his 
declaration. 

When he reached the hotel he rang up Inge’s room. She 
answered at once, and promised to come down immediately. 

When his secretary came in, Berthold was surprised to see 
that she was wearing yet another new gown. Since she had been 
in California she was always changing her dress, often two or 
three times a day. Where could she have got the things from ? 
And all her clothes were of the highest quality, extremely chic, 
not conspicuous but in the best of taste. 

Inge noticed his enquiring look pass over her figure, and could 
read his appreciation. 

“Herr Tiirmer, you must forgive me for going away without 
permission.” 

“Oh, it didn’t matter, Fraulein Claussen. I overslept.”’ 

“T tried to get through to you last night, but you were out.”’ 

“Why ? Was there a cable from home that you wanted to 
ask me about ?”’ 

“No, that wasn’t it,’’ Inge stammered, and drew out the 
casting-manager’s letter. ‘I’ve had an offer from the First 
National.”’ 

‘What ?” asked Berthold, taking the letter and reading the 
brief invitation for Inge to appear at the studio. Then he looked 
up at her questioningly. 

‘How have they got hold of you? It’s too absurd !”’ 

‘Why, Herr Tiirmer? These people are always on the look- 
out for new faces.” 

“Then have you asked for an engagement ?” 

She looked at him with wide-open eyes. 

“No. Don’t you think it possible that I have been 
noticed ?” 

Berthold stared at her. Who was this girl? It was im- 
possible that it should be Inge Claussen. She could not have 
altered like this in so short a time. 

‘Why are you staring at me like that, Herr Tiirmer ?”’ 

“Tf I didn’t know for certain, and had recognized from your 
work that you are Fraulein Claussen, I should almost doubt it.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“You're not the Inge Claussen of Bautzen. I don’t know 
what has caused this change, but I should hardly recognize 
you now.” | 

‘I can’t imagine what it is in me that has changed so much. 
Is it perhaps the American clothes, or my shingled hair ?”’ 
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“Oh no, it’s not your appearance—you’ve become another 
person altogether.”’ 

“In Bautzen you didn’t have enough chance of really getting 
to know me, that’s why I strike you as strange here.” 

“No, no, Fraulein Claussen. You were with me in Berlin, 
Paris and New York, and I didn’t notice anything.”’ 

“Has the post come, Herr Ttirmer ?”’ 

“T haven’t been to look. So you want to be a film actress ?” 

“T want totry. I may have talent anda little luck.” 

“But you're still in my employment, Fraulein Claussen. 
Supposing I didn’t allow it ?” 

“Good gracious, Herr Tiirmer, you wouldn’t do that. And 
if you'll excuse me, even if you did forbid it, I shouldn’t allow 
myself to be kept back.” 

“What has put this idea into your head ?”’ 

“Nothing at all. Yousee for yourself. The casting-manager 
saw me with you in the dining-room last night, and to-day in 
his office he asked me whether you were my impresario or my 
husband.” 

Berthold looked again at Inge’s face. The girl had been in 
his service for nearly eight years, and he had never known her. 
Did he indeed know any woman? Each one who crossed his 
path made him think that all women were insoluble riddles. 

“When are you going to begin there? What part are you 
going to play ?” 

“I don’t know yet. According to the producer they'll be 
starting soon. I’m to have a test to-morrow.” 

“Oh, indeed ; to-morrow.” An idea shot through Berthold’s 
brain. ‘Let us go up to my room, Fraulein Claussen. I have 
something I want to say to you. Or have you no time to spare 
for me now ?” 

“Oh, don’t say that, Herr Tiirmer. I am at your service. 
You are still my employer.” 

While she was standing in the lift before him Berthold looked 
at her in the mirror. What an orchid had bloomed in that 
Bautzen kitchen-garden | 

Inge laid her hat on the mantelpiece in Berthold’s sitting-room 
and sat down at the typewriter. Berthold paced nervously up 
and down the room. 

“There’s all the post still unopened, Herr Tiirmer.” 

“All right, that can wait.” 

___Inge pulled out her little pocket-mirror and watched Berthold 
Init. Suddenly he came up to her. 
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“Fraulein Claussen, for many years you have been a loyal 
colleague, or rather a friend, and now it is as a friend that I want 
to ask your help.” 

Inge looked up at him. Berthold was biting his lower lip 
nervously. 

“You're young, Fraulein Claussen, and you'll forgive me if, 
perhaps rather tactlessly, I touch upon a sore point in your life.” 

Inge’s eyes opened wider. 

“TI must begin by once more asking your pardon. My request 
has to do indirectly with that matter.” 

Berthold paused in his pacing and stood before Inge, who 
involuntarily rose to her feet. He looked at her, somewhat at 
a loss. 

“‘Some years ago you were engaged to a school-friend of mine, 
Fraulein Claussen.” 

Inge did not know what he was getting at, and her eyes rested 
questioningly on his face. 

“It’s childish, perhaps clumsy. Yes, I can’t help feeling 
ashamed when I remember that I have a reputation of being 
a libertine. But there’s no help for it. Fraulein Claussen, I 
have a confession to make.” 

The girl was all attention. What was coming? Perhaps 
a declaration of love? Her heart beat faster. 

“My dear young lady, I am reckoning on your silence, and 
I know you can hold your tongue. Fraulein Claussen, I’m not a 
Lothario. All those things they say about me are lies; and 
even my adventures with famous film stars are inventions, 
invented ... by... by myself.” 

He kept his eyes fixed on the ground and supported himself 
by the writing-table. “I’m a coward, Fraulein Claussen, an 
arrant coward.” 

“I can’t believe that, Herr Tiirmer.” 

“Oh, but it’s true. Where women are concerned I’m a 
coward, a poltroon. I’m too stupid to tell a woman I love her. 
Never yet have I been able to win a woman, as they call it, 
because in the presence of a woman I adore I become incapable 
of speech. My dear Fraulein Claussen, you have been for years 
a faithful business assistant : help me, before you leave me, in My 
life too. Will you ?” . 

“Tf it is my power, with all my heart.” : 

“Well, I warned you when I began that I may be acting 
tactlessly in touching on the point, but as you have already had 
experience, you will understand and forgive.” 
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“What can he be driving at ?” thought Inge, whose heart 
was beating in her throat. 

“How ... is it done? How does one set about it. What 
does a man say when he wants to win the woman he loves?” 

Inge’s eyes flashed. Before her stood the man she loved, 
loved as only a woman can love, and here he was asking her to 
teach him how to declare his love to another. She guessed that 
he had fallenin love with some new film actress, whom he certainly 
would not have seen in person, much less spoken to. Her 
eyes darted to the mantelpiece. There in a narrow mahogany 
frame stood a picture of Myrtle Bird, resplendent in her splendid 
evening gown, the wondrously beautiful woman who had played 
society ladies to the life in many films. So that was the one |! 

A feeling of relief swept through her. This woman would 
never listen to Berthold Tiirmer, of that Inge Claussen was sure. 

“Well, Fraulein Claussen, can you help me ?” 

The telephone rang. Angry at the interruption, Berthold 
seized the receiver. 


“Hello! Yes ... Miss Claussenis here. Just one moment.” 

Inge was surprised at being called. 

“Hello. Miss Claussen speaking . . . I don’t quite under- 
stand. ... Yes, yes... to-night? One second, please.” 


Inge Claussen pressed down the holder. 

“Herr Tiirmer, there’s to be a film ball in the auditorium 
to-night. I’m invited, but I don’t want to go alone. May I 
venture to ask if you would come with me ?” 

Berthold’s immediate thought was that this might be an 
opportunity to see his beloved. 

“But certainly, with the greatest pleasure, if you'll allow 
me.” 

Inge quickly turned to the telephone : 

“Hello . . . Are youstill there? Yes, I should like to come 
very much if you'll allow me to bring Herr Tiirmer with 
me?.,., Thank you.” 

_“‘Now you must excuse me, Herr Tiirmer. I’ve still got some 
things to see to ready for this evening.” 

He held her hand firmly. 

“Fraulein Claussen, you’re still .. . you must .. .” 

“I haven’t forgotten, but that can wait till to-morrow. 
To-morrow morning definitely.” 

She hurried out. No, she wasn’t going to make it as easy 
for him as all that. First she must think what her answer was 
going to be. 


R 
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Berthold’s astonishment at Inge Claussen rose considerably 
when the young lady met him in the hall of the hotel. 

Half an hour before the time for the ball he had taken up a 
position from which he could watch the parade of famous stars. 
A line of the most beautiful women and handsomest men filed 
past him. All who had any pretension to fame, and others who 
had none, had turned up for the féte. 

It was a feast for the eyes, a wealth of beauty and taste, the 
human body at its highest pitch of culture. 

The ladies’ gowns were not only of interest to the expert, they 
drew exclamations of admiration from every layman. 

The display of gold, platinum, precious stones, furs and lace 
represented a vast fortune, and the wearers of these valuables 
knew how to show them to the best advantage. 

Berthold saw all the women he had loved and worshipped in 
silence, with whom he had spent wonderful hours in imagination : 
Agnes Ayres, Alice Terry and Gloria Swanson walked past him. 
They had no idea that this handsome young man with the melan- 
choly eyes had suffered bitter sorrow for their sake, had conversed 
with their photographs for hours, days, nay months, uttering 
the tenderest speeches. 

These women knew how to make the most of their beauty. 

And still the procession passed by. 

Beside Berthold stood an old gentleman with a thick white 
moustache, who watched the parade grimly. His eye fell upon 
Berthold, whom he measured from head to foot. 

“Are you a film actor too ?” he asked, almost rudely. 

“T’m afraid not.” 

“Then you must be the husband of one of these women ?”’ 

‘Unfortunately not,” 

“Why do you say ‘unfortunately’, young man? You ought to 
be glad.” 

eThen, drawing down his thick eyebrows, he went on: “Isn't 
it a scandal that these perfect creatures refuse to bear children ? 
They ought to be the founders of a new race, a perfect race.” 

Berthold’s thoughts lingered with Myrtle Bird. Where was 
she? A number of fair, stately women had already passed into 
the ballroom, but he had watched in vain for his idol. Could 
there be another entrance ? He turned round to look, and was 
about to question a page-boy, when suddenly his glance fixed 
itself upon the great staircase. 

A ravishingly beautiful young woman, wearing a poem 1 
lace over an cau-de-nil silk foundation, was stepping slowly down. 
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Berthold’s astonishment increased. Wasit possible? Hecraned 
his head forward. Yes, he was right. This beauty was none 
other than Inge Claussen. He had almost failed to recognize her. 

Inge came slowly up to Berthold, enjoying his gaping amaze- 
ment at the impression she had made upon him. She had spent 
nearly all the money she possessed that day. The gown alone 
had cost five hundred and eighty dollars, and the delicate 
imitation pearls, the artistic hair ornament, the shoes and mara- 
bou fan had made a tremendous hole in her resources. 

It had taken the hairdresser a full hour to satisfy her demands. 

“Good evening, Herr Tiirmer. Have you been waiting long ?”’ 

“Well, is it really you? You throw me from one astonish- 
ment to another? How do you manage it ?” 

He was not really convinced that he actually had Inge 
Claussen before him. How could he have failed to notice this 
wonder in Bautzen ? Had she been leading a double life there ? 
Had she attended the office as a simple secretary, and changed 
in the evenings into this princess? Butif that had been the case, 
she would have been seen and his attention drawn to the matter. 
Things like that can’t pass unnoticed in a small town. It did 
not occur to him that he had never observed her closely in 
Bautzen. 

“This will please your producer,” he said, not without irony. 

“Tf only somebody’s pleased, I shall be satisfied.” 

“You've learned a lot these few days in Hollywood, Fraulein 
Claussen.” 

‘““Hadn’t we better go into the ballroom? Forgive me for 
being so prosaic, but I’m frightfully hungry.” 

“You must forgive my stupidity in keeping you here so long.”’ 

The ballroom, in which dancing was already in progress, had 
been transformed into a brilliantly coloured fairy grove with 
the help of masses of beautiful flowers and foliage. Round the 
dancing-floor famous film stars, producers, and directors were 
sitting in boxes. 

“Which are your friends, Fraulein Claussen ; to which box 
may I conduct you ?” 

“To your own, Herr Tiirmer. I asked the casting-manager 
to reserve a little corner box for us. I wanted to dine with you, 
and Mr. de Mille will fetch me later.” 

During the dinner Berthold’s eyes wandered ceaselessly 
tound the room in search of something. 


2 oo me, Herr Tiirmer, but are you expecting someone 
else 
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Embarrassed, Berthold shook his head, and dabbed about 
with a fish-fork in his soup plate. 

A man came into the box and invited Inge to dance, ignoring, 
in true American fashion, the lady’s companion. Inge referred 
him to Berthold. The man stared at her, turned to Berthold, 
and withdrew without another word. 

Inge laughed softly. 

“Will you have a try with me, Herr Tiirmer ?” 

When they returned to the table, the manager of the establish- 
ment passed them. Berthold asked him if he could give him 
some information. 

“Tl try.”’ 

“Tell me, sir, who is that beautiful lady over there in the 
corner-box, near the dwarf-palm ?” 

“Pauline Frederick.” 

“‘And the one to the right of the fountain, in that wonderful 
bird-of-paradise gown ?”’ 

“Miss Leatrice Joy.” 

“Can you tell me if Miss Myrtle Bird is in the room ?” 

The manager glanced quickly round. He did not know the 
beautiful woman, or he would not have said that she was not 
present, for actually she was only three boxes away from Berthold 
and Inge, and her face was turned towards them. 

‘No, I don’t see her, but she’s sure to come.” 

Inge bent over her plate and choked down her laughter. She 
had immediately recognized Myrtle Bird, whose picture she had 
seen that day for the first time in Berthold’s room. She was 
secretly delighted. Here he was, having travelled thousands of 
miles to win a woman with whose portrait he had fallen in love, 
and whom he was sure to have seen on the screen, and now he 
— sitting four yards away from her without recognizing 
her 

“What a great child he is !’’ she told herself. 

Berthold tried to overcome his sorrow by dancing with Inge. 

Later the great director entered the box, and Inge introduced 
her companion. 

Berthold’s eyes followed Inge through the hall as she danced 
with the elegant Rod la Rocque, and immediately afterwards 
with the dashing Adolphe Menjou. His admiration for her 
was still increasing. 

Near Inge and Berthold’s box sat a pair of lively journalists. 
They had brought their own “non-alcoholic” drinks, and were in 
a cheerful state. They were criticizing the company, going 
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through the chronique scandaleuse, sparing neither man nor 
woman. 

Berthold and Inge heard things which were not intended for 
their ears. Directors, producers, proprietors, great, middle, 
and small stars of both sexes were torn to pieces, their affairs 
discussed and criticized aloud, themselves dragged through the 
mud till not a hair remained unsullied. 

Berthold tried to persuade Inge to move, but she begged him 
to remain. 

“T shan’t hear anything I don’t want to hear.” 

When the producer had come up to her, all the stars trained 
their eyes and opera-glasses upon Inge and whispered their 
conjectures ; and when the popular film heroes danced with her 
it was taken as an established fact that a new star had risen in 
Hollywood. Inge’s personal advantages were subjected to a 
certain criticism, and many defects invisible to other eyes were 
discovered. The ladies, however, soon reconciled themselves. 
They were all firmly seated in the saddle; and there was still 
room in Hollywood for beautiful women—that was admitted with- 
out jealousy. 

Whenever Berthold sat silent and allowed his melancholy 
eyes to travel round the room, Inge would find something to 
distract him from his thoughts. She was waiting for him to 
recognize Myrtle Bird, but whenever his glance passed her, 
and even rested upon her, it always resumed its search again. 


The next day Berthold did not see Inge until after lunch. 
She had been through her test, and was to hear the result in the 
course of the afternoon. She rang up Berthold to ask if he would 
like to speak to her, and when he said he would, she went down 
to the second floor in the lift. 

Berthold rushed up to her in great excitement when she 
entered his room. Forgetting to greet her, he stammered out: 

“She was there all the time! They say she was sitting quite 
near our table !” 

Inge looked up in surprise, and slowly drew her glove from her 
fingers. “Good morning, Herr Tirmer. Whowas there? Who 
are you talking about ?”’ 

“Myrtle Bird. The head waiter told me at breakfast this 
morning that she was sitting in the third box to our left, by the 
pillar, with her friend. Can’t you remember, Fraulein Claussen ?” 
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‘Wait, Herr Tiirmer,” she said, knitting her brows as though 
in thought. ‘“Yes,nowIremember. There was a marvellously 
beautiful woman sitting at the table you mean. Very stately.” 
Inge turned her eyes to the photograph on the mantelpiece, 
and then pointed toit. “It was that woman there.” 

“That is Myrtle Bird. So it was her! Why didn’t you tell 
me ?” 

“What? What did you expect me to tell you? I don’t 
understand ?” 

Berthold drooped his head in perplexity. He could have 
kicked himself. 

“Forgive me, Fraulein Claussen, but there’s something 
seriously the matter with me. Help me.” 

“Gladly, if I can.” 

‘““My dear Fraulein Claussen, I wanted to tell you yesterday, 
but we were disturbed.”’ 

The telephone rang. Berthold seized the receiver in a fury. 

“Hello, who’s there ? No, Miss Claussen isn’t in. Tell me 
what you want. Allright, I’ll let her know as soon as she comes 
in,’’ and he crashed the apparatus back on to the desk. 

“You must forgive me, Fraulein Claussen, if I seem to be 
taking things into my own hands, but I don’t want you to get 
away from me as you did yesterday. That was the assistant 
producer ringing up. You have to be at the studio to-morrow 
morning at nine, and you'll have your wardrobe fitted in the 
afternoon. Well, now I must really get out what I have to say.” 

“I’m waiting, Herr Tiirmer.”’ 


“You have been engaged, Fraulein Claussen, andas... as 
I... I mean, he must have made you a proposal? Fraulein 
Claussen, though it’s a perfect scandal, I must tellyou. . . . What 


I want to know is how one sets about it.”’ 

As he stammered out these words Berthold paced feverishly 
up and down the room. Then he came to a standstill in front of 
Inge and looked into her face appealingly. 

“It’sabsurd! Here am I, nearly twenty-five, with the reputa- 
tion of being a Don Juan, a libertine, a seducer with nearly a 
dozen illegitimate children, and I’m actually too big an idiot 
to be able to tell a woman I love her.”’ 

“Yes, Herr Tiirmer, it’s very difficult. It’s not always the 
same with every woman, and certainly men don’t always put 
it the same way.” 

“How ... how was it put in your case? You can laugh 
at me if you like, but for once in my life I must master this 
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shyness of mine, this fatuous impediment. Just look at that 
woman in the photograph, Myrtle Bird. I love her; I can’t live 
without her. This isn’t mere talk of mine, Fraulein Claussen. 
But I don’t know how to tell her. Just give me something to 
start on, an outline, or I shall make a fool of myself.”’ 

‘How naive and helpless he is!’’ Inge thought. Did he 
really think he could use an employee of his to experiment on? 
Her thoughts had crystallized during his blurted speech. She would 
help him; but not for Myrtle Bird. This love for the beautiful 
film actress had become an obsession. Had it been real love, he 
would have recognized his idol last night, when she sat so near 
him. Yes, he should have a lesson in wooing which would shake 
him up. She would be a teacher whose lesson would remain 
fixed in her pupil’s mind for ever. 

“T’ll try to reproduce the scene as far as I can remember; 
for it’s many years since I was proposed to. But you mustn’t 
laugh at me, and must try to fall into line.” 

“But, Fraulein Claussen, how could I permit myself to laugh 
at you for your kindness? I’m very grateful that you don’t 
laugh at me.” 

‘All right, then, Herr Tiurmer. Here goes! These modern 
people have long since abolished the old-fashioned method of 
falling on one knee. It’s done quite differently now. To begin 
with, you'll have to try to get introduced into Miss Bird’s 
society. By the way, is the lady married, by any chance ?”’ 

Berthold stared at her in dumb perplexity. He hadn’t 
thought of that fora long time. He had kept putting off making 
sure, lest it should prove true. 

“Impossible !’”’ he exclaimed, a cold shudder running down 
his spine. 

“Good! Well, then, after you’ve been with her a good deal, 
behaving with extreme consideration and attention, you proceed 
one day to the general attack. The lady is alone. The fact 
that she consents to see you alone is an amazing sign.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Once in her presence, you kiss her hand, and then stand 
before her still holding it. Just step a little nearer, Herr Tiirmer, 
if you will. Now please take my hand and look into my eyes.” 

Berthold did as Inge asked. A deep blush suffused his face. 
He was as awkward as a schoolboy. 

“Kiss my hand again, and let your lips linger upon it a little 
more. That’s right; now look at me again. Splendid! The 
sigh was marvellous, Herr Tiirmer—you mustn’t forget that.’’ 
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“You're laughing at me, Fraulein Claussen.” 

‘Whatever can make you think such a thing? The words 
which you say to your beloved will come into your mouth of 
themselves; but don’t on any account let go the hand, and 
keep looking all the time into her eyes. Now please give me your 
hand.”’ 

Berthold turned hot and cold all over. He felt ashamed, 
and wanted to end the scene, but Inge would not hear of it. 

“Now, Herr Tiirmer, you have uttered the last, the vital 
words, ‘Be mine’, or something of the sort. If the lady cannot 
return your love, the fact will have been expressed during your 
declaration in looks of embarrassment or impatience. If, how- 
ever, she does return your feelings—please keep looking into 
my face and press my hand a little more firmly—then she will 
cast off all restraint. She will throw her arms round you—let 
go of my hand now—and draw your head down. . . . 

Inge suited the action to the word, and drew Berthold’s head 
against herself. Then she pressed her lips upon his mouth, let 
her head fall on his breast, and cried: 

“Now put your arms round me !” 

Involuntarily, still not quite knowing what he was doing, 
Berthold obeyed her. Again Inge embraced him, and cried: 

“Best, dearest, sweetest; how long I have waited for this 
moment ! ”’ 

She gave him one more passionate kiss, and then pulled her- 
self free, straightened her hair, took up her gloves, and said 
breathlessly : 

“You see, Herr Tiirmer; that’s how it’s done.’’ And with 
these words she ran out of the room. 

Berthold stood in the middle of the floor, quite overcome. 
He could not grasp the situation clearly. Involuntarily he 
passed his tongue over his lips. Then his glance fell upon Myrtle 
Bird’s picture. Who was that strange woman there? He felt 
as though he were seeing her for the first time in his life. 

Then he stepped up to the mantelpiece, took the picture in 
his hand, and stared at it in bewilderment. Next he looked 
into the mirror, and could not help smiling at his disarray. 
There were purple stains of lipstick on his mouth, and a smear 
of powder on the lapel of his jacket. 

At dinner in the Ambassador Hotel Inge sat very silent, 
facing Berthold. He, too, had little to say, and looked from 
time to time across at his companion, who always evaded his 
glance. 
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“Would you mind if I came with you to the studio to-morrow 
morning, Fraulein Claussen ?”’ 

“Of course. I shall be very pleased. I'll have to get a 
permit from the assistant producer.”’ 

The band was playing the song which was then sweeping the 
whole world: “I Love You.” 

Inge softly hummed the words to herself. 

Berthold listened to her voice. Since midday he had been 
conscious of a strange excitement he could not explain. What 
was the matter with him? Was he ill? 

“Will you come for a little walk, Herr Tuirmer ?” 

“T should love to.” 

They strolled down Broadway. In front of a cinema they 
came to a standstill. A stream of cars drove up. It was the 
first night of a big new film. In letters thirty feet high thousands 
of lamps blazed out the word “‘Love’’, and then died out again. 

Berthold, with difficulty, obtained two box-seats. 

The theatre was brilliantly lit. Many prominent stars were 
present. Two boxes to the right of Inge and Berthold, where 
the hall curved, sat Myrtle Bird, more beautiful than ever, in 
the company of other leading screen actors and actresses who were 
appearing in the film. 

Inge watched Berthold. He looked round the hall, obtained 
a pair of glasses from the box-attendant, and examined the 
people present. His eye swept past the box on the right, un- 
heeding. Again he had failed to recognize Myrtle Bird. Inge 
smiled, sure now that Berthold’s love for this woman was merely 
imagination. Had it been real love, his heart would have 
prompted his eye, and he could not have failed to recognize her. 

The film rolled on, commonplace and weak in story, but a 
marvel of American direction, photography, and technique. 

Myrtle Bird herself had a part in the film. 

Berthold could not explain how it was that the picture 
of this woman, for whose sake he had suffered in silence, 
now suddenly left him unmoved. He glanced at Inge by his 
side, examining her piquant profile in the semi-darkness, and then 
turning back meditatively to the screen. 


During the shooting of the film on the following day Berthold 
stood half concealed behind a pillar watching the rehearsals. 
He appreciated Inge’s skill, despite the fact that she was a 
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beginner. She had only a small part to play, but the producer 
seemed very pleased with her. 

Berthold experienced a feeling of annoyance that the hero 
of the play should have to embrace and kiss Inge. To begin 
with, she had to resist, and then take fire under his ardent kisses, 
throw her arms round his neck, and allow herself to be drawn 
down by the seducer on to a divan. At this moment the liber- 
tine’s wife entered the room. There followed a dramatic scene, 
in which the wife shot the other woman. Then followed Inge’s 
death scene, which was a prominent feature. 

““Excuse me, Fraulein Claussen, but are those real kisses that 
you exchange with that man ?”’ 

‘Oh, they’re real enough. The producer insists on it. The 
camera would give any deception away.”’ 

The producer’s megaphone recalled Inge to her work. 

During a pause Berthold suddenly saw Myrtle Bird walk 
through the studio. She passed quite close to him, and he 
involuntarily raised his hat. 

The lady did not notice him, for just at that moment she was 
addressed by an elderly man. 

Berthold was surprised to find that the sight of this woman, 
for whom twenty-four hours ago he would have given his life 
and salvation, should now leave him completely cold. Had he 
been deceiving himself; was it not love, after all, that had 
swayed him ? 

“No no; not like that! When you take her in your arms, 
you've got to kiss her night away, and keep at it till she catches 
fire |’ 

It was the producer’s voice ringing through the whole studio, 
and Berthold’s attention was drawn back to the making of 
the film. 

“Beastly !’’ Berthold muttered, as he watched the kissing- 
scene go on interminably. 

The following day Inge went off with the cast to Santa 
Barbara, where the open-air scenes were to be shot. Berthold 
accompanied her. He could not explain to himself why he found 
it impossible to remain at home. The evening before, Inge had 
insisted on dealing with his correspondence, and while doing so she 
had asked Berthold casually whether he had decided to make his 
declaration to the lady of his heart. At a loss, Berthold had 
offered the excuse that he must consider the matter. To-day, 
since he had seen how film actresses were compelled to go through 
these realistic kissing scenes, some doubts had risen in his mind. 
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Inge laughed to herself, and then asked whether he was going 
to stay much longer in America. 

“Why ?” he asked. “Do you want to get rid of me?” 

Inge had not answered, and had shown no surprise when he 
announced his decision of coming with her for the taking of the 
open-air scene. 

The following day they left for Santa Barbara. 


In the night, Berthold was roused by cries of alarm. He leapt 
out of bed, and fell full length on the floor. Furniture and electric 
lamps were crashing to the floor in various parts of the room. A 
spout of water shot out of the bathroom door, bringing Berthold 
to his feet again. Then suddenly the window-wall collapsed and 
hurtled below. Screams mingled with the thunderous roar of 
the hurricane. 

An earthquake |! 

Summoning all his strength, Berthold worked his way to 
the door. He found he could not open it. The window-wall had 
gone. Vivid lightning illuminated the night, followed at brief 
intervals by crashing thunder. 

Cries for help resounded on all sides. 

Berthold crept over the ruins of the furniture on the swaying 
floor to the gaping window-wall. He clung firmly to the cornice 
of the facade and began to climb up. A single thought possessed 
his mind: Inge Claussen! Her room was two stories above. He 
had helped her to take her luggage up. Where was she? Was 
she still alive? He groped his way up, clutched the projecting 
beams, and swung himself from them to the nearest window. 
People maddened with fear, men, women and children, were 
springing from the windows to the street below, where they were 
smashed to pieces on the pavement. 

In the room through which Berthold passed lay, with 
shattered skull, the wonderfully beautiful film actress who had 
played the part of the vamp in Inge’s picture. Working his way 
through a jumble of woodwork and wire, Berthold now reached 
again the outer wall of the still-swaying building. He freed one 
man whose legs had been caught by a beam. All the time he 
was calling Inge’s name. 

He was now on the fourth floor, where Inge’s room was. At 
any moment it seemed that the shaking building must fall in. 
At last he reached the door. Obtaining no reply to his knock, he 
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hurled all his weight against the door. After a third attempt 
it gave way and he fell into the room. At the last moment 
he managed to grip the leg of a washstand fixed to the floor, 
otherwise he would have fallen through a gaping hole into the 
story below. The floor of the room had been broken in by 
falling beams. 

A flash of lightning lit up the scene, and with horror Berthold 
saw Inge’s body hanging motionless, head downwards, against the 
outer wall of the right-hand window, which was still in position. 
Blood was running over her forehead, and above her head swung 
the entire window-frame of the story above, threatening at any 
moment to fall into the depths. Another tremor would 
bring down this wooden framework, which weighed many hun- 
dredweights, upon Inge and carry her with it. 

Balancing himself on the cross-beams of the swaying floor, 
Berthold, the skin of his hands hanging in shreds, dragged 
himself across. 

At last he had reached Inge. He fastened his teeth firmly into 
her pyjamas, which were drawn tight round her breast, and so 
protected her from a certain fall. Then, forgetting his danger, 
he drew her into his arms, pressed her close against him, and 
covered her face with kisses. 

Tearing up a counterpane, Berthold wrapped it round Inge 
like a shawl and bound her firmly to his own body. Then with 
this load he crept closer to the window, took a hold of the facade 
and climbed cautiously down to the floor below. 

When he had reached the second story he realized that further 
climbing was impossible. The way was blocked. He tried to 
go back. A shout came from below, and he turned and huddled 
quickly with his burden against the narrow ledge just as, with a 
roar like thunder, a large section of the house wall came crashing 
down, missing him by inches. The way back was now cut off, 
and as the woodwork under his feet began to give way and he 
clung with his finger-tips to a marble projection, he began to 
feel his strength giving out and looked desperately around him. 
A few yards straight below him a tall lamp-post was leaning 
over against the wall. He estimated the leap. He could not hold 
on much longer, and all other ways were barred. 

Below, people were rushing about, shouting to him not to 
jump. The fire-brigade were leaning a ladder against the house, 
and a man was climbing quickly up the rungs. Everything had 
to be done at utmost speed, for with every moment fresh houses 
were collapsing as fresh shocks shook the earth. 
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Berthold clung tightly to Inge, shouted to the firemen, dropped 
with the gir] in his arms to the ladder, and climbed down rung by 
rung, panting desperately. He was quickly dragged away from 
the building; the firemen turned their ladder round; and at 
the same moment the whole building came down with a roar. 

The ambulance people hurried Berthold, who was still holding 
Inge and was gazing wildly round him, to the flying dressing- 
station. When they pulled Inge from him he cried out that they 
must not take her away, sat down on a beam, and laid the un- 
conscious girl on his knees. One of the rescuers thrust a blanket 
over the almost naked shoulders. The pyjamas had been torn 
almost to ribbons in the climb. 

A doctor knelt before Inge and gave her an injection. Berthold 
was shivering as if in a high fever, and his teeth chattered. 
The assistant-producer, who was standing behind him, placed 
a flat silver flask to the trembling mouth and Berthold took a 
long pull. 

“Thank you; thank you.” 

Inge opened her eyes. She was surrounded by hysterical men 
and women. Once more the earth began to quake. Berthold tried 
to stand up with Inge in his arms. Then she recognized him, 
flung her arms round his neck, cried out, and, letting her head 
fall sideways, swooned. Berthold also lost consciousness, and the 
pair were carried into a tent which had been hurriedly erected. 

Morning broke with tropical suddenness. Berthold awoke, 
and his eyes rested on a scene of utter and appalling ruin. 

Where yesterday the sun had revealed a picture of wonderful 
colour was now a wilderness abandoned to death and misery. 
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CHAPTER LXIV 


“Donnerwetter! 1 thought that was a mountaineer’s nailed 
boot !’’ Berthold strained his -hand back and rubbed his spine. 
As he was about to break into a further volley of oaths someone 
threw a handful of rice into his mouth, which he at once spat out 
in a shower. 

Inge laughed, and drew him quickly to the car, which was 
waiting in front of the Ambassador Hotel. 

Despite the general mourning evoked by the great earth- 
quake-disaster in Santa Barbara, these film folk could not 
refrain from the customary jests at the expense of the newly 
wedded couple. 

Berthold’s deed had been described in full detail by eye- 
witnesses, and the Press had published yard-long reports in praise 
of the young hero, who had performed a feat which could hardly 
have been beaten by the most hectic imagination of a sensational 
scenario-writer. The young man was acclaimed as a hero. 

Inge had recovered in two days, whereas Berthold had had 
to be taken to the Los Angeles sanatorium, where he had lain in 
delirium for five days and nights. The doctors had feared brain- 
fever, but their fears proved unfounded. On the seventh day the 
patient recovered his senses and asked for Inge and a hearty 
meal. Both were provided, to the patient’s great benefit. 

When Inge was taken to Berthold on the terrace, he raised 
his bandaged hands. All his bashfulness had left him. 

“Inge, you silly girl, are you going to marry me ?” 

She looked down at him. 

“Excuse me, Herr Tiirmer, but how high is your temperature 
this morning ?”’ 

“Forty-eight, fifty-eight—no, fever-heat. How many degrees 
is that, Inge? Come, be kind.” 

“‘Herr Casanova, you're getting too excited.” 

He passed his thick bandage over her cheek. 

“I’m not shy any more. You've been a good teacher. You 
gave me an excellent practical lesson.” 

“Ah, Bertie... may I call you Bertie ?”’ 

He nodded, laughter in his eyes. 

‘What a good pupil you made!” 

‘Splendid ; we must go on with the lessons, for I don’t know 
much yet. But to meet all further desire on your part to impart 
information, I’m going to engage you for life.”’ 
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“But am I going to sign the contract ?” 

“You will. The conditions I offer you are extraordinarily 
favourable.”’ 

“That might tempt me. What have I to do for it ? What are 
the hours ?”’ 

“You'll have to be at my disposal in every way for twenty- 
four hours a day.”’ 

‘Oho! Those beams that fell on your head seem to have 
made you very clever.” 

“Come, Inge, set your seal to the signature.” 

She looked cautiously around, then set her mouth to his lips 
and kissed him. 

‘You must sign both copies of the agreement.” 

“Oh, Bert, my head |” 

“Sorry. Did I hurt you? Are you injured ?” 

“T had crept out of the window when the second shock came 
and broke in the floor of my room. As I was hanging out, a falling 
board hit me.” 

“Ts it bad ?”’ 

“A pretty bad bruise, and a small gash, but my head’s made 
of the real Bautzen rock. But how did you manage to rescue me ? 
What made you think of me ?” 

“All I remember is that when the earthquake threw me out 
of bed my one thought was to find you.” 

“Not Myrtle Bird ?” 

A flush came over Berthold’s face. 

“Don’t remind me of those silly dreams. Myrtle Bird would 
certainly have been very astonished if I had proposed to her. 
She'd have taken me for a lunatic.’ 

“What made you think I loved you ?” 

“Ever since that famous first lesson in my room it was all 
up with me. The crisis lasted three days, and it took an earth- 
quake to bring me to my senses.” 


_ Aweek later the civil marriage was performed by a magistrate 
in the city-hall of Los Angeles. The witnesses were well-known 
film directors, and stars of both sexes pelted the young couple, 
American fashion, with rice and old boots as they made their 
way to the car which was to take them to the station. 


On the back of the car hung the traditional placard: “Just 
married.” 
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“It’s lucky the custom of throwing boots at newly married 
people hasn’t found its way to Bavaria,” said Berthold, making 
vain attempts to rub his smarting spine. 

Whereas for most travellers the five days’ journey across the 
American continent is irksome and interminable, for the young 
couple time seemed to fly. Berthold cursed the American Pullman 
and sleeping-cars and was full of praise for European railways, 
whose carriages are arranged in compartments in which newly 
married couples, in return for a tip, can indulge in little tender- 
nesses alone and undisturbed. 

Under the rule of his teacher, the Bautzen Casanova was in 
fair way to become a master in the art of love. His successes 
were the result of continuous testing by his exacting governess. 


Alongside the Hoboken pier the heavy mail-bags were being 
loaded into a lighter from the maw of the German liner which 
had just come in. One heavy bag was labelled “‘California’’. It 
contained Uncle Heinrich’s letter to his nephew, requesting his 
return, as his speedy arrival might provide consolation or even 
save the life of a poor fellow-creature. 

On the other side of the pier a giant liner lay ready for sea. 

Against the rail of the sun-deck leaned a young couple. The 
man had his arm round his companion, and with his free hand he 
pointed to the mails which were being unloaded. 

“You see those ugly grey bags, Inger They're bringing 
Christmas greetings from Europe.” 

‘What a lot of joy and pain they must hold! I’m so glad 
we're going to have our first Christmas at home in Bautzen !” 

An icy storm was blowing when the great ship steamed down 
the Hudson. Ferry-boats, liners, tugs, and larger river and coast 
craft made their way laboriously among the ice floes. The sky- 
scrapers down-town stood up silhouetted behind the veiling 
fog, the office lights blazing despite the fact that it was midday. 
The Statue of Liberty, the goddess with the torch in her raised 
hand, was pointed out by many of the travellers with the comment 
that liberty only began after the American Continent had been 
left behind. 

The waters of the ever-restless Atlantic were grey and rough. 
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CHAPTER LXV 


THE inhabitants of Bautzen, rich and poor, good and bad, were 
busy preparing for the approaching Christmas festival. In this 
month all hatred and strife was forgotten. For every individual 
his or her own home and family loomed in the foreground and 
no one had any time to bother about neighbours. 

Only the inveterate gossips of both sexes made any attempt 
to keep up the usual habit, but they found few willing to listen 
to them. They were looking forward to the New Year, when there 
would again be time to devote to other people’s business. 

It was therefore inevitable that the publication of the banns 
and announcement of the wedding of Berthold Tiirmer and 
Margarete Johanna Annenaire Ludmilla Ingeborg Claussen 
in the Petrikirche for the 23rd of December, at 5 p.m., should 
have remained unnoticed. 

Uncle Heinrich had contributed to this by arranging for the 
verger to partly conceal the announcement under other papers. 
The old gentleman had been completely taken by surprise when, 
three weeks before, Berthold had told him by cablegram of his 
marriage. He was delighted at his nephew's choice, and so readily 
obeyed the latter’s desire that the event should be kept as secret 
as possible, in order to avoid any unpleasant attention. Inge’s 
request that the church ceremony should take place in Bautzen 
had caused the old gentleman to forget all his good resolutions. 
He ran to the best tailor in the town and ordered a fashionable 
dress-suit in order not to be thrown completely into the shade 
by his smart nephew. 

Then Uncle Heinrich remembered the sick Tilda. In his 
simplicity he had always hoped that Berthold would return and 
help Tilda to recover, and then take her as his bride to the 
house on the Corn Market. Certainly he greatly preferred that 
Inge Claussen should be Berthold’s wife ; but what was to become 
of Tilda ? 

Frau Hasselmann looked aged and worn. Her mother-heart 
was torn with grief for her dying child. She received the old 
chemist with tears in her eyes. Half an hour before, the doctor 
had left, and had confessed to her that it was now only a matter 
of days; only a miracle could save her, and he did not believe 
im miracles. He said that the patient had lost the will to live, 


that she had no desire to get better, and her heart had lost its 
powers of resistance. 
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In the sick-room Willy Zinnicke was on his knees beside 
Tilda’s bed. Mechanically the sick girl’s yellowed, emaciated 
right hand stroked his hair, while her left clawed the counter- 
pane. There was no sound but the sobbing of the young man. 
Outside the snow was falling, the flakes dancing in the still 
air. Over near the Proitschenberg everything lay covered in a 
white mantle. 

On the Kronprinzen Bridge the children were snowballing 
one another, while below on the wall at the top of the sheer 
rocks a sparrow puffed its feathers, and cocked its eye towards 
the first floor of the house to see if some sympathetic soul would 
throw down a few crumbs. 

The invalid turned her head away from the window and shook 
the man’s shoulder as vigorously as her feeble arm allowed. 

“Willy,”’ she whispered softly and slowly, ‘‘Willy, it’s a good 
thing I’m dying. I have lied to you and to myself. I should never 
have married you. Willy, let me die in peace. The world doesn’t 
exist any more forme. You can, you must marry again ; you are 
so good. 

On the bench in the kitchen Uncle Heinrich sat, overcome by 
the mother’s tears. Large salt drops ran down his cheeks. He 
saw that no comfort could be given. 

Frau Hasselmann received the news of Berthold’s marriage 
calmly. 

“It was all no use, Herr Tiirmer. She would never have 
separated from Willy. She couldn’t have borne to hurt him like 
that. She wants to die to be out of both the men’s way. Perhaps 
she has been afraid Berthold might fall in love with her again. 
It is God’s will, and it’s better than if she had done like Marta 
Hechner. At any rate, she is dying a peaceful death.” 

Uncle Heinrich dried his eyes. 

“But this isn’t my only trouble, Herr Tiirmer. My other girl, 
Agnes, came home a few days ago. She daren’t come before be- 
cause of her father. She’s got a little room over in Seidau. She's 
been a good girl for years now, and has put a little by. Now she’s 
working right under our windows in the mill.” . 

“T’ll see your husband, Frau Hasselmann,”’ said the obliging 
old man. ‘“‘Send Miss Agnes to me. She needn’t go into the mill 
any more. I need someone in my house.” 

“God grant my husband will listen to you.” 

The master-baker did listen to the old chemist. He was sitting 
behind his counter, and it was too dark to see his face. 

‘‘Aren’t you being very hard, Herr Hasselmann? She’s youl 
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child, and she’s leading a good life. I made sure of that weeks 
ago,” Uncle Heinrich lied. 

. “My dear Herr Tiirmer, you’re a fine gentleman. You don’t 
know the feelings of a poor worn-out devil like me. I’ve been 
longing to see Agnes for years, and only my thick head has kept 
me from sending for her. The good God has given me a hard 
trial with Tilda, and I’m very glad Agnes is back.”’ 


Both Frau Gips and Herr Zeck were taken into Uncle 
Heinrich’s confidence ; he was sure of their discretion. But it 
was different with Musch and Wenzel, the two men-servants. 
These two had been worrying him for months. Every day they 
would give notice, and they were in a constant state of feud. 
Berthold might have managed to keep them in control. He 
could compel the two men to shake hands, and then be sure of at 
least a week’s peace. But a few days before, Uncle Heinrich had 
lost his temper over a fresh quarrel between the two men, and 
had not only accepted their notice, but had told them that he 
was glad they had given it. On the morning of New Year’s 
Day they were to be replaced. 

The cause of the quarrel was that Musch had called Wenzel 
“Coachman’’, whereupon Wenzel had threatened his insulter 
with death or the evil eye through the medium of an old peasant 
woman. 

‘“‘You’ve got to call me ‘Herr Chauffeur’ !’”’ cried the old Wend. 
“T’ve had a step up, and you're still only a house servant.” 

As both were occupied in the house, and the preparations could 
not be kept from them, it was necessary to tell them of the young 
couple’s homecoming. 

Musch appeared, a contrite sinner, before Uncle Heinrich. 
That the latter should have taken his notice seriously had 
wounded him deeply. The only consolation that kept him going 
ae that his arch-enemy Wenzel would also have to leave the 

ouse. 

‘“How long have you been here, Musch ?” 

“Nigh on fifty years.”’ 

“Well, then, Musch, listen. You have been for fifty years a 
faithful servant of the house and always known how to hold your 
tongue. I’m going to trust you not to let out a bit of news I know 
will please you.” 


“I've never chattered about anything ; I’m not a coachman.” 
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Pe All right, then listen tome. On the twenty-third, that’s the 
y after to-morrow, the young master is coming back.” 

Musch’s whole face beamed. Then everything would be all 
right. The young master wouldn’t let him go; but Wenzel 
would surely be kicked out. 

‘‘Now listen again, Musch. Herr Berthold isn’t coming alone. 
He’s bringing his bride with him.” 

‘Hurrah !”” shouted Musch, so loud that the book-keeper 
in the next room opened the door. 

“You said you would keep quiet about it, Musch.” 

“All right, all right ; mum’s the word.”’ 

“And you know the young lady too. It’s Fraulein Inge 
Claussen.” 

Musch seized the little Josefin, who just at that moment came 
tripping down the stairs holding Frau Gips’ hand, and danced 
round with her. 

“I won’t say a word, not a word !” 

Then Wenzel came sullenly up to Uncle Heinrich. 

“You needn’t trouble yourself. So long as that old fool stays 
in the house I’ll not work here any more.” 

“That’s not what I wanted, Wenzel; I’ve something quite 
different to talk to you about.” 

“Oh, my pension ?” 

Uncle Heinrich’s solemnity, assumed to impress Wenzel, 
broke down, and he laughed heartily. 

‘“‘No, nothing about a pension, Herr Chauffeur Wenzeslaus. 
If Wenzel the coachman had not run away three years ago he 
might have had a right to a pension, but Herr Chauffeur Wenzel 
hasn’t been long enough in the firm’s service,”’ 

Wenzel’s face lengthened. 

“You don’t say so. Well, what do you want me for, then ?” 

““Wenzel, can you hold your tongue ?” 

“Like the Bautzener Tageblatt.” 

“I’m not joking, Wenzel. It has to do with the young master. 
He’s coming back.” 

“Oh, in that case I can keep my mouth shut.” 

“That’s splendid. Now listen. The day after to-morrow Herr 
Berthold is coming back with Fraulein Claussen, who is now his 
wife.” 

“Maria und Josef! Can I give them a present ?” 

“Thank you, Wenzel, but you must keep your tongue quiet. 
The church wedding is to be on the day before Christmas Eve, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon in the Petrikirche.”’ 
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“Evangelical ?” 

“Of course, but no one must know anything about it.” 

“T’ll be as silent as the grave.” 

“Good. Now you can go.” 

At the door, Wenzel turned round and said: 

‘“‘Who’s going to fetch them from the station ?”’ 

“They’re coming straight from Berlin in a new car.” 

“What a pity! I could have left the whip at home.” 

Wenzelran over to the livery stables of the Krone, where, to his 
disgust, he found Musch already standing. 

“Come here !” cried the old house-servant. ‘“‘Come over here— 
I'll pay. You’ve heard the news? Not a word.” 

The chauffeur did not wait to be asked twice. After the fifth 
Danziger Goldwasser the reconciliation was complete. Then 
Musch ran back to the shop to help Frau Gips move the furniture 
upstairs. 

Wenzel, after his ninth drink—always a beer after each 
schnaps—broke his pledge of silence. With many winks he 
dropped hints which the coachman and the red-haired landlady 
could hardly help understanding. 

“Why shouldn’t I say that Herr Berthold is coming home ? 
And with his wife that he married in America—Fraulein Claussen.”’ 

This was scarcely credited, and Wenzel, to give conviction 
to his news, had his tenth schnaps. 
eae to them; Herr Berthold and his bride, and the 

. S ’ 

“What ?” roared Friedrich, the hostler, amid laughter. 
“They’ve got kids already ? And it’s not eight weeks since the 
young lady went away !” 

“You blockhead,’ stammered Wenzel. ‘‘They do things much 
quicker in America.”’ 

At the Christmas market the news spread rapidly, and now 
everyone ran curiously to look at the notice in the church and 
convince themselves that it was true. The news drove all thoughts 
of Christmas and its preparations out of people’s minds. The 
women altered their baking-plans and decided to push every- 
thing into the oven on the 22nd, or take it to the baker’s, so that 
| cee be free, in spite of Christmas, for the afternoon of the 
wedding. 

There was a lot of talk about Inge Claussen. The sly minx | 
For years she must have been carrying on with her employer. 
Little Josefin was said to be the fruit of their sin, growing up 
shamelessly in their house ; and now the abandoned couple were 
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bringing back other children that Inge had borne abroad. There 
was some doubt about the number of these; some said two, 
others three, and others even four. 

Wenzel was proud of his loquacity. To everyone who asked 
him, he told some fresh lie. It was therefore impossible that the 
Bautzen ladies, young or old, should fail co be present at 
the wedding. 

At Frau Hennepig’s, the fortune-teller, Wenzel had learned 
that Musch was definitely to leave on the first of January. Im- 
mediately the old man ran to Frau Krummholz’s, and had the 
warts on his hands which had been plaguing him for weeks 
unsuccessfully exorcised for the twenty-third time. 

The Petrikirche is divided into two parts by a rail running 
down the centre aisle. One side is used for the Evangelical 
service, the other for the Catholic. 

The Evangelical part was richly decorated with foliage, the 
dividing rail with tall oleander bushes and dwarf palms. A thick 
carpet covered the centre aisle. Between the pews stood sheaves 
of flowers from Frau von Erz’s greenhouses, spreading a wonder- 
ful fragrance. 

The Evangelical section of the church was full by two o’clock. 
Outside, hundreds of people were crowded, and after the key 
had been obtained even the Catholic part of the church was 
finally stormed. Relentlessly the inquisitive pushed aside the 
bushes which blocked the view of the Evangelical altar. 

And still crowds of women and girls thronged outside. The 
police were forced to intervene and restore order. 

A crowd had also assembled before the house on the Corn 
Market, all anxious to see the Bautzen Casanova and his bride. 

At the Christmas market, stall-holders were cursing, for there 
were few buyers and only those among the country folk. 

People were surprised not to see any lights in the windows 
of Tiirmer’s house on this dismat December afternoon. It was too 
quiet. They stood there freezing, but kept their places calmly 
when the pealing bells had proclaimed the beginning of the 
ceremony. 

Then there was a movement among the crowd. Cursing, they 
ran to the church. They regarded it as a gross injustice that they 
should not have been told that Berthold and Inge were going to 
dress for the ceremony in Uncle Heinrich’s house at Seidau and 
drive to the church from there with the witnesses, Uncle Hein- 
rich and Herr Haberlin, the landowner. 

The police had difficulty in clearing a way for the two cars 
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in front of the church. Wenzel sat proudly at the wheel of the 
new one, gazing impudently at the gapers. He seemed to imagine 
that he was responsible for the whole affair, and to some extent 
he was right. 

Musch was wearing a long mantle, over which he tripped as, 
with doffed livery cap, he hastily pulled open the door to help 
Uncle Heinrich and Inge out of the car. 

Berthold sprang lightly on to the carpet which covered the 
steps, while Herr Haberlin had some difficulty in forcing his huge 
figure through the door. 

The women almost dislocated their necks, and in fifteen 
seconds had precisely ascertained everything that Inge was 
wearing. They even guessed at her under-linen. 

A murmur ran through the crowd in the church when the 
bride appeared. Here, too, her clothing was criticized. 

Inge had had a choice gown made for her in Berlin which 
challenged the critical powers of the Bautzen ladies. They 
thought it outré, lacking in taste, and unsuitable to the 
occasion. 

Berthold had lost ground a good deal in the ladies’ eyes. 
He was thought insipid, foppish, stupid-looking. They laughed 
at him and could not understand why so many women, many of 
them even great artists, could have found anything in this 
expressionless creature. 

The ceremony gripped the flappers and ladies over fifty. 
Uncle Heinrich’s soft nature betrayed itself in tears. He thought 
of Berthold’s mother, and prayed her to look down from heaven 
and bestow her blessing on her only child, now brought into the 
safe haven of matrimony after long straying. 

The “‘I will’? of both Inge and Berthold rang clearly and 
distinctly through the church nave. The organ pealed out, and 
the choir burst into lusty song. 

Before the church door a violent quarrel was proceeding 
between Wenzel and Musch. For the last time the old servant 
was explaining that he was not going to be insulted, least of all 
by a fellow like Wenzel. 

Lene Mayer had arrived at the church too late. She stood with 
glowing nose and tight-shut mouth, and her little eyes glittered 
evilly. The fortune-teller, Frau Hennepig, and Krummholz, 
the quack, joined her. 

“Well, what do you think of the fellow?’’ Hennepig 
whispered. 

“That featherbrained Casanova? Just fancy him racketing 
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about the world like that and then falling into the arms of this 
chit !’’ said Krummholz. 

“T’ll not say another word ; not another word,” hissed Frau 
Mayer. “Every time I’ve had anything to do with that black- 
guard I’ve had ill luck. I got knocked about by that drunken 
sot of a baker; they set the police on tome; and then I gota 
tile on my head the next time I mentioned him. No, I'll not say 
a word, But we mustn’t forget what a scoundrel he is; and as 
for that slut, if only I said what I thought, I could tell you a 
thing or two about her !”’ 

“Go on, tell us!” 

“No, no. It would only bring me bad luck. Something else 
would happen.” 

“That’s all very well, you know. Frau Schachlick—you know 
who I mean—the fat one with the crooked nose—she’s laying out 
bodies now. She got two new customers to lay out to-day.” 

“What did I tell you !’ screamed Lene Mayer. ‘‘Every time 
I have anything to do with that blackguard I have a bit of bad 
luck ! I'll pull that Schachlick’s hair out of her head! I’ll be the 
death of her |” 

Berthold Tiurmer had fallen for ever into the bad books of 
the Bautzen ladies. That he should have married was regarded 
as a piece of low-down conduct, but that he should have chosen 
a Bautzen woman, and his secretary at that, a girl without 
means, was taken to be a crime against all the other Bautzen 
women. He was regarded with universal contempt. His nick- 
name, “‘the Bautzen Casanova’, was uttered only in tones of 
reproach and scorn. 

But there was one woman in the town who clasped her 
emaciated hands as the bells rang out and prayed for Heaven’s 
blessing upon Berthold. Tilda Hasselmann, who had been told 
by her mother, the day before, of the return of the man she 
loved, prayed silently and earnestly. She was sitting in a big 
armchair, a present from Willy Zinnicke, looking at the snow- 
covered roofs of old Bautzen, and the frozen Spree. At her 
feet sat Agnes, reading softly an old-time Christmas story. 

Tilda was nearer to heaven than to earth as she waited for 
Berthold’s expected visit. 


Berthold found the way hard as Uncle Heinrich accompanied 
him tothesquare. It was the 24th of December. From every house 
came the smell of roasting geese and the fragrance of burning 
pine-logs. The clouds hung heavy in the sky. The whole day had 
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been gloomy. People ran about wrapped in shawls, winter 
clothes and furs, every face beaming with the joy of the festive 
season. 

No one paid any heed to Uncle Heinrich and Berthold as they 
reached the silent square. Slowly they approached Hasselmann’s 
house. 

Just before they arrived, Lene Mayer emerged from next 
door. When she recognized Berthold Tiirmer she spat, and crossed 
herself three times. 

Upstairs the baker and his wife were waiting in the kitchen. 
Hesitantly Hasselmann offered his hand to Berthold. 

‘My dear Herr Tiirmer, forgive me for what I have done 
to you. The Lord God has punished me enough.” 

“Thave nothing to forgive you, Herr Hasselmann. You didn’t 
do anything that my father would not have done.”’ 

Inside, in the invalid’s chair, Tilda Hasselmann sat with a 
rapt expression on her face. Her body was shrunken; she 
had grown smaller. Her face was like that of a child, her eyes 
unnaturally large and with an inward expression, her mouth 
blood-red like a wound. The dying girl’s gift of second sight had 
told her half an hour before that the man she was expecting was 
on his way. She heard his step, and counted the hundred and 
fourteen steps which led from The Spree up to the Zwinger. 
She had followed him to the house; heard him enter below, 
although the soft snow muffled every sound ; and invisible angels 
sang a hymn of joy within her breast when she actually heard 
Berthold’s voice in the kitchen. 

‘Agnes, he’s here! Now it will be easy for me to go out into 
eternal darkness.”’ 

Softly Berthold entered. His eyes opened wider when he saw 
the woman he had loved in this pitiable state. Diffidently he 
approached the window. 

Agnes slipped out on tiptoe. 

Tilda’s eyes enfolded her beloved. It seemed as though she 
wanted to stamp his picture upon her heart so that it might 
follow her on her long journey into the beyond. A trembling 
came over her as she stretched her thin hands towards 
him. 

Since he had entered the room Berthold had been trying to 
speak, but the words were choked in his throat, and his eyes 
smarted. Tenderly he pressed the fevered fingers. ; 

“Tilda, how do you feel ?”’ 

Her voice seemed to gain strength. 
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“Well, Bertie, well... because you are here. It was kind of 
you to come. Now it will be easy to die.” 

Berthold had sat down on the stool at the invalid’s feet. 
He was struggling with a fit of sobbing. 

“Don’t talk of dying, Tilda. You'll get better again. Uncle 
Heinrich and I have decided that you must go to Italy. You'll 
get well there.” 

Tilda shook her head sadly. 

“I’m going on another journey, farther than Italy. But it’s 
all right now you've come, now I know you've forgiven me,” 
“T have nothing to forgive, Tilda. It is you who must forgive 
‘Bertie, Mother has told me you are married to Inge Claussen. 
I’m glad, for she’s a good woman. Please don’t talk any more.”’ 

For a long time Berthold sat at the dying woman’s feet. Her 
hand softly stroked his hair. 

‘“‘Go now, Bertie. But please give me another kiss—the last, 
Bertie, my dear boy.” 

He got up. She gazed longingly into his tear-stained face. 
hae cry, Bertie; I’m so happy. Come, kiss me before I go 
to God.” 

He bent down over her mouth. She placed her arms round 
him, drew him to her, and pressed her hot lips on his. They 
remained like this for a long time, and then she dropped her arms 
and pushed him away. 

“Go, Bertie my darling. God bless you, and send you every 
happiness.’ 

Outside, in the kitchen, Berthold broke down. Convulsive 
sobs shook his body. Uncle Heinrich and Hasselmann raised the 
weeping man to his feet and led him down the stairs. 

Frau Hasselmann bit her skirt tohelp her control her sorrow, 
and Tilda sat in her invalid’s chair, softly passing her forefinger 


over her lips. 


me 
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CHAPTER LXVI 


THE young bride and bridegroom spent Christmas Eve at Uncle 
Heinrich’s in Seidau. The business on the Corn Market had been 
closed at two o’clock. The staff had been given their Christmas 
gifts in Berthold’s office upstairs. Musch and Wenzel had 
withdrawn their notices, of which Berthold had heard nothing— 
and had gone away with their presents. They were like insepar- 
able brothers. The punch and wine bottles for the Christmas 
celebrations had been put ready in Wenzel’s room in the court- 
ard. 

; Little Josefin had leapt up now at Berthold,now at Inge, now at 
Frau Gips, thanking them with a shower of kisses. Now, with 
five dolls in her arms, and a crowd of other toys in her cot, she 
was fast asleep. 

Uncle Heinrich had prepared a splendid meal in his bachelor 
home. He was swimming in a sea of happiness, and kept saying 
how delighted he was. His whole heart had caught fire; 
he had fallen in love with Inge, and he solemnly warned 
Berthold : 

“Tf you start any of your old nonsense again, my lad, Ill 
take Inge away from you and have you locked up in the 
asylum.”’ 

Late that night the young couple went back arm in arm to 
Bautzen. The Ortenburg loomed gigantic over the rocks, 
covered with ice and snow. The old houses seemed to be clinging 
to the rocky wall. It had begun to snow. In every dwelling 
Christmas trees were ablaze, and from every side came the sound 
of children’s voices singing Christmas hymns : 


“Stille Nacht, 
Hetlige Nacht...” 


The people had forgotten all hatred and envy. Evil was 
silenced. The Christmas festival had brought its message of 
good will. Men’s souls were touched with love and goodness, 
and the lisping and joyous cries of young and old told 
ees will and love were the only means to peace on 
earth. 

When they had reached the Nikolaikirche, Berthold and Inge 
paused and looked down into the valley. From the churches 
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the bells were ringing. The Petrikirche was brightly lit for 
Christmas Mass. From all sides faithful Catholics were making 
their way to the House of God. 

Like a Spitzweg picture the lower town lay at the feet of the 
young couple. The snow-covered cottages on both sides of the 
Spree with its glittering coating of ice, the narrow alleys with their 
tiny lights, made up a wonderful picture which no one who had 
seen it could ever forget. 

A shaft of light shot gleaming above the houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Wendischer churchyard. Perhaps it was the 
soul of poor Tilda, who had breathed her last just as the last 
candle-stump of the Christmas tree went out with a final splutter. 
She had joined softly in the Christmas carols. Her father, 
mother, sister, and Willy Zinnicke had had to draw round close 
to her armchair and bend their heads close together so that she 
could stroke their hands. Her eyes never left the glittering tree. 
Candle after candle went out. When the last end sputtered, 
her eyes grew tired, she sank her head, and as the little flame 
died she passed away with a gentle sigh. 


The house on the Corn Market stood proudly amid the 
gleaning splendour of the snow. 

“Sebastian Turmer and Sons” blazed out from the sign on 
the roof with its hundreds of lamps. This aristocratic old house 
from which joy had long been absent, but which had now opened 
wide its doors to happiness, was built on rocky foundations. 

The singing of the faithful in the Petrikirche, accompanied 
by the pealing of the bells, reached the young pair as, clasped 
close together, they shut the front door behind them. 

A shaft of light shone out from Wenzel’s room in the court- 
yard. Within were sounds of merriment. Softly Berthold and 
Inge crept up. 

Inside they saw Musch and Wenzel clasped in each other’s 
arms. Both were in merry mood. The punch and Rhine wine 
had done their work. 

“Old friend,” sobbed Musch clapping Wenzel on the shoulder, 
“oh, old friend, you mustn’t give notice any more. Now we 
have to help the young folk to keep happy.” 

“You're right, you old rufian. Always together. You know, 
I’ve always liked young Berthold even if he was too daft to get 
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children; I had to get them into the world for him. But Inge, 
you know, I like better than him.” 

‘Me, too,” hiccupped Musch. “If I’d been a bit younger 
I’d have got her first.” 

On tiptoe the young couple crept upstairs. Inge was 
giggling. She nudged Berthold. “It’s quite time you got nd 
of Wenzel]. He’s done enough for you already.” 

He put his arms round her and kissed her. 

Upstairs on the table lay an express letter from Dresden 
addressed to Inge. Surprised, she opened the envelope, read it, 
and then handed it to Berthold. 


Dear Frau Turmer, 

An unhappy mother to whom it was demed to bring up her 
own child and who can only watch tts happiness from afar begs 
you to give little Josefin your love. Be as good to my child as your 
husband and Frau Gips have been. Herr Tiirmer will forgive me 
for having smuggled the baby into his house with a lie, but I was 
starving, and Herr Tiirmer’s goodness made me feel sure that he 
would protect my baby. 

Again forgive me, and kiss litile Josefin for her unhappy 
Mother. 


Berthold looked at Inge. She drew him across into the 
child’s bedroom. 

Josefin lay with flushed cheeks amid her dolls and toys, her 
little mouth half-open. 

Inge bent over the cot and kissed the sweet mouth. Then 
she rose, laid her arms on Berthold’s shoulder, and kissed him 
too. 

The child awoke and gazed at Inge in astonishment. Then 
she sat up and arranged her dolls. 

‘“‘Are you my mother now ?”’ 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“Will you always love me like Papa does ?” 

“Yes, just as much—very, very much.” 

‘‘Then Papa won’t have to stay so long in America ?” 

‘‘No, my dear little baby.” 

Josefin demanded another kiss, and then immediately fell 
asleep again. 

From the courtyard rose the sound of roaring laughter. 
The reconciliation between the two old enemies was still going 
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on. Wenzel’s voice rang through the silence of the night. The 
clinking of mugs could be heard, and then the growling voices 
of the two old men. 

“Hurrah! Good health to the Bautzen Casanova ! 


Three 
cheers for Casanova! Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!!’ 


THE END 
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Biography & Memoirs 


Our Duke and Duchess 
The Life Siory of T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of York 
THE HON. MRS. FRANCIS LASCELLES 


F° the first time a lady in Royal circles tells of the human 
side in the life of the Duchess of York and her Royal 
Husband. The Hon. Mrs. Lascelles, who is the aunt of 
Princess Mary and the Earl of Harewood, is a well-known 
writer on subjects connected with the intimate side of 
Royalty. ‘In this book she paints a vivid and endearing 
picture of the Duchess from the solemn-eyed, precocious 
infant crawling unnoticed through the open nursery 
doorway, to the kindly, gracious personality beloved the 
world over as the third lady of this land.... And 
following her husband’s career one gets to know the silent, 
smiling Duke for the fine character he 1s. 
There is much here which is new, intriguing, and amusing, 
and the volume is one which should make a very wide 
appeal, 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
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Leaves from the Lipton Logs 


SIR THOMAS J. LIPTON, Bart. 


ae recent death of Sir Thomas Lipton robbed the world of 
one of its most romantic and best-known figures. Rising 
from the humblest of beginnings in an incredibly short space of 
time to wealth and fame, the story of his amazing life is one 
compared with which the fiction of novelists seems poor stuff 
indeed. 

Some months before Sir Thomas died he completed, in con- 
junction with his friend Mr. William Blackwood, the writing of 
this fascinating book of memoirs. Beginning business with the 
capital of one hundred pounds in the year 1871, he had achieved 
such tremendous success in a few years that he had shops in every 
city in the kingdom and was a millionaire by the time he was 
thirty. 

As the friend of kings, queens, and internationally famous 
personages; as the greatest advertiser in the world—as one of 
its most persistent travellers, Sir Thomas has left a record in 
this book of a career which will probably never be approached, 
far less equalled. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


Fire Eater 


CAPTAIN A. O. POLLARD, V.C., M.C, (& Bar), D.C.M. 
Author of ‘Rum Alley”’, etc. 


f Be acquainted with the breathless adventure stories of 
Captain Pollard will not be surprised to learn of the pre- 
dominant part played by adventure in the life of their author. 
In Pirdale Island, Rum Alley, and Murder Hide-and-Seek, thrills 
of all sorts followed each other in glorious and invigorating 
profusion; but many of them pale in comparison with the real 
experiences which Captain Pollard recounts in this fascinating 
volume. 

In addition to a vivid account of the action for which he was 
awarded the highest obtainable honour for valour, he describes 
the fights where he won his other decorations. Starting from 
the day when he walked out of the insurance office where he 
was employed, without leave, he recounts his experiences and 
sensations right through the War to his demobilization in 
February, 1919. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 
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The Reminiscences of 
CECIL BISHOP 
Late C.I.D., New Scotland Yard, and for thirty years a detective. 


Do his extensive experience as a detective, both in a 
private capacity and at New Scotland Yard, Mr. Bishop has 
had many unique experiences and adventures. Chief amongst 
the cases in which he was concerned are the Sydney Street 
siege, the Dartford murders, the Seddon case, and the murder 
of Ester Praga. He was a personal friend of Crippen, whose 
case he was called upon to investigate. 

Since the War Mr. Bishop has undertaken a dangerous mission 
to Russia, and is recognized as one of our most fearless detectives. 
This book is a record of adventure by a man who, having been 
through the mill at the Yard, is therefore in a position to speak 
with authority on the police of to-day and their methods. His 
review and criticism with which he concludes his book cannot 
fail to excite the keenest controversy. Illustrated, tos. 6d. 


The Patriot King 


The Life of Wilham IV 
GRACE E. THOMPSON 
Author of “The First Gentleman” 


Ks WILLIAM IV was a far more important figure in the 
history of our country than is generally supposed, and he has 
been peculiarly neglected by biographers. He abolished many 
of the iniquities of the eighteenth century ; he reformed every- 
thing in his power—manners, morals, Parliament, and, perhaps 
most important of all, the Navy. Consequently, when the 
youthful Victoria came to the throne, she found a kingdom 
swept and garnished and safe. 

The Patriot King is a full-length pen-portrait of this monarch, 
with a pleasant sketch of his Queen, and this biography becomes 
the history of the country, but without a dull moment; a 
pageant full of dramatic incident and amusing people, with 
passages of gaiety and wit. Iliustrated, 12s, 6d. 
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The Home Front 


SYLVIA PANKHURST 


ee notable and important book is a graphic presentment of 
life at home during the Great War ; its labours, humours, and 
sorrows, privations, and bereavements. The author, who threw 
herself unreservedly into the work of relief and assuagement, 
writes from a store of unrivalled experience of the calling up 
of the men, the panic closing of the factories, the food prices 
rising to famine height, of food qucues and profiteering, the 
munition girls and their hard toil, and of all the weariness of 
those dreadful years followed by the inevitable and difficult 
reactions of peace. There are, also, piquant and pvignant 
reminiscences of many of the leading people of the time. 
Illustrated, 21s. 


Travel 


The Country of the Orinoco 
LADY DOROTHY MILLS 
Author of ‘“‘The Golden Land”, “Through Liberia’’, “‘Jungle’’, etc. 


AS an intrepid traveller and a novelist of distinction Lady 
Dorothy Mills has earned for herself an almost worldwide 
reputation. She has travelled extensively all her life; she was, 
in 1923, the first Englishwoman to visit Timbuctoo, and her 
books of travel are recognized as invaluable contributions to 
the study of whatever country they may concern. 

In her visit to the country of the Orinoco, Lady Dorothy Mills 
was actuated by a desire to study the country that contains the 
oldest and newest of things. 

In the course of her exciting journey to explore the unknown 
upper reaches of the Orinoco River, Lady Dorothy encountered 
many adventures and met with untamed tribes of Indians of 
the impenetrable forests of the Venezuelan hinterland, who hate 
and fly from white men, who kill their prey and enemies with 
poisoned arrows. Of the curious beliefs and customs of these 
people Lady Dorothy was able to discover much that was not 
known before. Illustrated, 15s. 
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Round the Horn on a Windjammer 


SHAW DESMOND 
(The famous novelist) 


ULLY illustrated with photographs taken by the author, 

+hie book is the log of Shaw Desmond, the famous novelist, 
fresh from his voyage round Cape Horn from Vancouver to East 
Africa in a Finnish four-masted barque. It is, in every sense, a 
thrilling book, describing man face to face with the cruelty and 
romance of Nature in the tremendous solitudes of the Horn. In 
a story of human brutality and human courage in a sailing ship 
carrying a deck cargo, without capstans, refrigerators, or wireless, 
and with only half a crew, he shows Nature the implacable foe of 
man, and paints vividly the fighting of a 4,000-ton ship by a crew 
of young boys against the tempests of ‘‘the Sentinels of the 
South’’. Illustvated, 10s. 6d. (approx.) 
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Miscellaneous 


Collected Sketches and Lyrics 
NOEL COWARD 


AS the work of Noe] Coward, this volume needs little introduc- 
tion. The author of so diverse and brilliant a series of enter- 
tainments as Fallen Angels, Bitter Sweet, Post-Mortem, Private 
Lives, Cavalcade, and su on, he enjoys a reputation second to 
none. These light sketches and lyrics make entertaining, amusing, 
and, at the same time, enlightening reading. They will be wel- 
comed by a great number of people who will recognize in this 
book the ideal gift. With a frontispiece, 7s, 6d. 





The Humane Angler 
JOHN HASLETTE VAHEY 
Author of “Death by the Gaff’. 

is collection of angling stories and sketches from the pens 
of such experts in the art as Major-General Sir George Aston, 
K.C.B., the late Andrew Lang, Stephen Gwynn, Horace G. 
Hutchinson, William Caine, and others, is not, in any sense, 
what the more vulgar amongst us understand by an anthology 
of fishing stories—a term disreputably associated with false 

weights and measures and curious dimensions | 
Although this book is primarily directed to those who fish (and 
who that is wise and able does not ?), in its freedom from techni- 
calities of the art, its insistence on the joys of the open air, the 
beauties of the riverside, it should have an appeal to all those 
who enjoy one of Britain’s greatest and most lovely heritages— 
her rivers and streams. 6s. od. 


More Spook Stories 
E. F, BENSON 


Author of “Spook Stories’, ‘‘Lucia’’, etc. 

i R. BENSON’’, remarked The Times, in the course of its 

review of Spook Stories, “is well versed in the gentle art of 
sending cold chills racing down other people’s spines.”’ 
Here is another volume calculated to react upon the most stalwart 
of spines. Mr. Benson is a past-master in the art of story-telling, 
and the stories contained herein are not only thrilling in the 
extreme, but are perfect examples of their kind. 7s. 6d. 
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Christopher Strong: A Love Story 
GILBERT FRANKAU 


Author of ‘‘Martin Make-Believe”’ (35th thous.), ‘Peter Jackson, 
Cigar Merchant”’ (224th thous.), etc. 


AN” novel by Mr. Frankau is always an event of interest, and 
the success of his last long story, Martin Make-Believe, 
will not readily be forgotten. There is all the thrill of modern 
speed in his new story—a great motor race, a great speed-boat 
race, a great flight. And there is business in the tale too. But, 
most of all, Mr. Frankau’s tens of thousands of readers will 
appreciate the love story which runs through this fine novel, 
about which one of our readers reported to us, “I read on and 
on, enthralled.” 7s. 6d. 


The Fifth Commandment 
HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


Author of ‘Into the Land of Nod” (8th thous.), ‘“Quinncy’s” 
(20th impression), etc. 


HE FIFTH COMMANDMENT is a commentary upon certain 

phases of modern domestic life. Mr. Vachell deals seriously but 
humorously with the conflicting claims of youth and age, and 
attempts to hold a balance between them. 
It is a novel of many characters cunningly contrasted; and 
it holds an enthralling story. One of our leading critics, after 
reading the manuscript of this book, pronounced it to be Mr. 
Vachell’s high-water mark—a greater achievement than Brothers 
or Quinney’s. It will be of interest to see whether or not Mr. 
Vachell’s immense public is of the same opinion. 7s. 6d. 


A New Novel 
HELEN M. FAIRLEY 


A new and exciting story by the author of The Greater Freedom, 
Kali’s Jewels, The Justice of the White Sahib, etc. 7s. 6d. 
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John Peel 


J. M. DENWOOD 
Author of “Red Ike” (28th thous.) 


“rrnis is literature’, said Clemence Dane in her broadcast 
review of Mr. Denwood’s remarkable novel, Red The. 
Acclaimed by thousands of readers as one of the finest first novels 
of recent years, the monthly choice of the Book Society, Red Ike 
was, without doubt, the most widely discussed novel of its 
season. 
Thus Mr. Denwood’s second novel is of unusual interest, and 
those who admired the rough beauty of Red Ike will at once 
realize how suitable a subjcct is John Peel for the pen of such a 
writer as Mr. Denwood. 
This book is not a biography but a human and thrilling account 
of some of the outstanding events of Peel’s life. Written, perhaps, 
in quieter vein than Red Ike, the story is founded on facts, for 
Mr. Denwood knew Peel’s sons in his younger days and actually 
began his novel some years ago. John Peel’s country is also 
Mr. Denwood’s, with its richness of association and grandeur of 
scenery which the author knows so well how to weave into 
the story. 7s. 6d. 


Good Time 
GEOFFREY MOSS 


Author of “Sweet Pepper’, ‘““Wet Afternoon” (8th thous.), etc. 


Sac the publication of that triumphantly successful novel, 
Sweet Pepper, the work of Geoffrey Moss has been followed by 
a vast company ofreaders with tremendous interest and anticipa- 
tion. His last novel, Little Green Apples, was described by many 
as unquestionably the best book he has given us since Sweet 
Pepper. That honour, we feel, it will not hold forlong. Indeed, 
it is not impossible that this new novel will supersede Sweet 
Pepper as his best work. It is unexpected, original, and very 
clever. 7s. 64. 
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Spears Against Us 
CECIL ROBERTS 


Author of ‘‘Scissors”’, ‘‘Sails of Sunset”, “Half-Way”’ (3rd 
impression), etc. 


HE publication of Mr. Roberts’ autobiography, Half-Way, was 

one of the events of the publishing season, and certainly one 
of the most astonishing volumes which has been issued for 
many years. Ever since Mr. Roberts visited the old castle in 
the Tyrol, this story has been maturing in his mind. As aroman- 
ticist he commands a worldwide public; but now in Spears 
Against Us he gives us, as tragedy, the story of an old family 
in the Tyrol, secure in its rights, respected for its traditions. 
It is astory of passion, of human beings caught in the maelstrom 
of hate that destroyed loyalties and standards of life. It has 
much of the youthful joyousness of his famous Scissors, the 
colour and swiftness his readers expect. It has also a poignancy, 
a command of tragedy, personal and universal, that reveals a 
new phase of his gifted pen. And in Paula Edelstein he has 
achieved his most complex and memorable creation. 7s. 6d. 


A New Novel 
HERBERT ASQUITH 


Author of ‘‘Roon”’ (5th impression), ‘Young Orland’’ (15th 
impression), etc. 


Some two years ago Mr. Asquith published the successor to his 
triumphantly successful novel, Young Orland, upon the 
publication of which the Morning Post wrote: ‘‘Mr. Asquith has 
surely arrived as one of the first English novelists—perhaps as 
the great novelist.” 

This announcement of a new novel will arouse the liveliest 
interest and speculation. Mr. Asquith has taken for his central 
figure a young and penniless girl who tramps the roads of England 
with her sailor father. It is a story of love and adventure, 
containing a wide and various gallery of characters in different 
planes of modern life. 7s. Od. 
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Summer’s Lease 
DOROTHY CUNYNGHAME 


F this first novel our reader wrote: ‘This is an exceptionally 

well-written ncvel, with a number of clever and interesting 
characters.” It is a story with very little plot in the accepted 
sense of that word, and depends for its effect upon the style 
of its writing and the understanding with which the characters 
are revealed. 
Rosemary Allison, after the death of her first husband, by whom 
she had two children, was rather forced into marriage with a 
naval officer possessed of very little money. 
During his many absences from home she lived at Sorrell-on-Sea, 
and we are given a very complete and vivid picture of life at a 
seaside resort. She then meets a man and they fall mutually 
in love; but she, loyal to her husband, refuses to go away with 
him, and he is installed as a friend of the family. But the arrival 
home of the husband precipitates matters to a crisis, and the 
two have to part. 
Mrs. Cunynghame is a writer of promise whose first novel is 
deserving of encouragement. as. 6d. 


A Volume of Stories 
GILBERT FRANKAU 


Author of ‘‘Christopher Strong”’, ‘‘Peter Jackson and Others” (3rd 
impression), etc. 


Mz FRANKAU’S long new novel, Christopher Strong, announced 
elsewhere in this list, will be followed by the publication of 
a volume of stories. That Mr. Frankau combines in unusual 
degree the art of the novelist and the art of the short-story 
writer, is evident from the successes which his publications in 
either field achieve. Whether the reintroduction of his most 
famous character, Peter Jackson, into his last volume of stories 
was responsible for the enthusiasm with which it was received, 
we cannot judge; but the fact remains that, for a volume of 
short stories, it made a startling success, This new collection 
will, in consequence, be eagerly awaited. 7s. 6d. 
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A New Novel 


GRAHAM SETON 
(Lieut.-Colonel G. S. HUTCHISON) 


Author of ‘‘The ‘W’ Plan”, “Footslogger” (3rd impression), etc. 


‘re ever aman lived, that man is Graham Seton’. Thus did 
Cecil Roberts sum up that amazing volume of reminiscences 
which, published in the early Autumn, under the title Footslogger, 
proved to be one of the major successes of the season. 
Having launched this impressive book, Graham Seton departed 
for Andora in order to set about this new novel. Its title we do 
not know, its theme we do not know, but no doubt exists in our 
minds that it will prove exciting in every sense of that word. 
7s. 6d. 


Poor Delights 
MARGARET PETERSON 


Author of ‘‘The Eye of Isis’’ (3rd impression), “Fatal Shadows” 
(3rd impression), etc. 


Pk DELIGHTS tells of the married life of Betty and Christopher, 

of how they fail each other, and how they come together 
again. Itis a powerful, but at the same time entertaining, story, 
that shows that marriage nowadays stands pilloried, and is await- 
ing the final decision of the rising generation. 7s. Od, 


Winter Wheat 
EDWARD WOODWARD 


Author of ‘‘The House of Terror’’, etc. 


ASAINST a background of the countryside, the hunting-field, 

and Aintree on Grand National day, Mr. Woodward has 
fashioned this human story. The love of two men for the same 
girl—none the less poignant through its frequency—brings here 
disaster and a mystery of unusual ingenuity. 7s. 6d, 
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A New Novel 


PHILIP HUGHES 


Author of ‘“‘Together’’ (11th impression), ‘‘A Man of Manners’’, 
etc. 
AS the author of a first novel which within eleven weeks of 
publication went into eleven impressions, Mr, Hughes has 
gained for himself a reputation which many more established 
authors might well envy. It is true that 4 Man of Manners 
did not approach the success of Mr. Hughes’ first novel, but it 
was acclaimed a novel of distinction and, many thought, an 
advance upon its predecessor. 
The announcement of a third novel is, then, of importance, and 
the verdict to be passed upon it, first by the reviewers and 
secondly by the great reading public, will be awaited with interest. 
7s. 6d. 





To-morrow’s Life 
COSMO HAMILTON 
Author of ‘‘Happiness”, ‘“‘Scandal’”’ (154th thous.), etc. 


A? the time of going to press the details of Mr. Hamilton’s 
new novel are not known. The title, however, is exciting, 
and those many who are aware of Mr. Hamilton’s skill in the 
construction of stories at once entertaining and provocative will 
await the publication of To-morrow’s Life with scant patience. 
7s. Od, 


Set Desire 
PAT VIAN 
Author of ‘Broken Arcs” 
Boe ARCS was remarkable not only on account of the 
story it told, but because of the graphic picture it gave of 
Anglo-Indian life. This feature earned much praise from the 
critics, and was largely responsible for the success the book 
achieved. 

Set Desive again has India for its background, and Pat Vian 
shows us life as it is normally lived, not only by the English, but 
also by the educated Indian, at the same time giving us a 
story that lacks neither human interest nor dramatic sar 
7s. Od. 
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Out of the Wilderness 


KATHLYN RHODES 


Author of ‘“‘The Will of Allah’’ (295th thous.), ‘Sands of Gold”’ 
(215th thous.). 


Ov? OF THE WILDERNESS tells of a young doctor who has two 
loves—one his wife, the other the local hospital. He discovers 
that his wife is carrying on a love affair with another man, and 
she begs him to divorce her. 

How the man and wife are eventually reunited in happiness 
makes a story as forceful as it is readable, 7s. 6d. 


Turnip Tops 
ETHEL BOILEAU 


Author of ‘‘The Arches of the Years’ (4th thous.), “Hippy 
Buchan”’ (8th thous.), etc. 


“Oe of the most exciting stories I have read since Under 
Two Flags’, said Gilbert Frankau of Mrs. Boileau’s fine 
novel, The Arches of the Years. 

“A really worthwhile novel’, was W. B. Maxwell’s opinion ; 
“finely conceived, firmly executed. Its author shows noble 
thought and high purpose.” 

It was, indeed, a novel of exceptional quality, and achieved 
immense popularity. This, her latest work, will be eagerly read 
by her countless admirers. 7s. 6d. 


The Pilgrim Soul 
URSULA BLOOM 
Author of ‘Pack Mule’’, ‘‘To-morrow for Apricots’’, etc. 


daca by the lines from Yeats’ poem, “But one man loved 
the pilgrim soul in you, and all the shadows of your changing 
face’, this story tells of the pilgrim soul of a young girl, brought 
up in the late Victorian era, with the late Victorian complexes, 
As a result of this stern upbringing she spent the major part 
of her life in trying to conceal what she thought had been an 
error in her younger days. But her own daughter, born into a 
more opened-minded generation, was instrumental in teaching 
her much. 7s. 64. 
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Pippa 


MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY 


Author of “Patricia Plays a Part” (126th thous.), ‘Strategy 
of Suzanne’’, etc. 


Tue delightful and refreshing novels of Mabel Barnes-Grundy 
enjoy sales of quite immense proportions. This new novel deals 
with three phases in the life of its heroine—Pippa: firstly, the 
phase of youthful happiness; secondly, the phase of that un- 
happiness which comes to most during the course of life; and 
thirdly, the coming of a happiness more permament and real 
than either of the two previous phases. 7s. 6d, 


Late Bridegroom 
MAUD FLANNERY 


| bats BRIDEGROOM is the first novel of a writer of rare promise 
who can perceive and describe and understand the drama 
of commonplace lives. 

Dawn, the heroine, is everywoman, and in her we find life 
as we all know it, the selfishness and sensitiveness of youth 
giving away, as it must do, before life’s demands. Love fora 
man, for her child, and finally remorse for her sin lead Dawn to 
the inevitable issue. 7s. 6d. 


The Shallow Cup 
NETTA MUSKETT 
Author of ‘‘After Rain’’ (2nd impression), ‘The Flickering Lamp”. 


| Beecacoisan born to the sordid drudgery of a second-rate boarding- 
house, found herself at the age of nineteen with a legacy of 
two thousand pounds, no ties, and an insatiable desire to pass 
through Life, with a capital L, as luxuriously as possible. 

She used her money to acquire a veneer, invented a name and 
an ancestry, and learnt many things that she did not know 
before. 7s. Od. 
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[GENERAL FICTION 
Slander 


JOSEPH DELMONT 


Author of “In Chains’ (9th thous.), ‘‘Circus-Show’’, etc. 

OSEPH DELMONT, through his novels and his adventurous 

book on the catching of wild beasts alive, has shown us many 
sides of life, and here, in this novel, he shows us yet another. 
Berthold Tiimer was a shy young man, saddled by an old wag 
of a coachman with a reputation for amorous intrigue, which 
spread and grew like a conflagration and, through its effects, 
started an imbroglio in which broad farce and deep pathos 
intermingle. 7s. 6d. 


How Change the Moons 


BETTY TRASK 
Author of ‘‘Cotton Glove Country’’, etc. 


Hz is a story of youth, gaiety, and glamorous pre-War days 
in Paris, The heroine is a little English girl taken to Paris 
by her young and most attractive Aunt Clare to finish her 
education. This she proceeds to do in fine, although perhaps 
not orthodox, style. 

Paris of 1909, with its amusements, fashions, floods, Rostand’s 
well-known ‘‘Chantecler”’, Madame Steinheil’s famous trial, the 
visit of King Manuel, French affairs of the heart—all this forms 
the background. 

It is a story of first impressions, first love, a very few first sighs 
. .. mostly a little learning and a lot of laughter. 7s. 6a, 


A New Novel 


E. V. SAVI 
Author of ‘The Pendulum Swings’, ‘‘The Everlasting Fraud’’, 
etc. 


fees author of many successful novels, Mrs, Savi writes stories 
which contain, invariably, just those ingredients which the 
mass of readers expect to find ina book. Entertaining, enlighten- 
ing and often provocative, they represent the fruit of long appren- 
ticeship to the art of writing. qs. 6a 
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GENERAL FICTION] 


The First Commandment 
JOHN SCOTT-TAGGART 


M®: ScoTt-TaGGART is well known as a writer on wireless 
subjects, so that his entry into the realms of fiction is both an 
interesting and notable event. 

In The First Commandment he has probed into the hearts of 
men and women with a knowledge and sympathy that excites 
admiration. 

With consummate skill he has drawn in Marcus Grant a very 
fine character. He is the ruthless newspaper proprietor, who, 
sacrificing all for the attainment of his ideals, at the zenith of 
his success suffers humiliation. 7s. 6d, 


The Cloth is Woven 
SIMON DARE 


Author of ‘Those Others” (4th impression), etc. 


Gon DARE continues from success to success, each succeeding 
novel gaining for her new admirers and a wider reputation. 
This, her latest story, is a fragment torn at random from the 
material of life, with its inevitable lights and shades, its poverties 
and riches, its worries and troubles, its loves and its friendships. 
A widow and her two daughters, an impoverished solicitor, a 
wealthy, attractive young philanderer, two bachelor girls, and 
an unhappily married artist—these are the threads. 6s. 


Thitty Pieces of Silver 
ANDREW SOUTAR 
Author of “Strange Bedfellows” (2nd impression), etc. 


Ro through the history of the ages silver has trailed a 
sinister menace. The unscrupulous have exploited it; 
millions have suffered starvation through the manipulation of 
the markets. Here is the powerful, unforgettable story of a 
modern Croesus who was ready to barter his very soul for the 
power that silver would give him. Itis a swiftly moving modern 
drama, breathless from its beginning to its end, and it should 
be read, for it is a story of to-day and it contains a message 
and a challenge to everyone amongst us, 7s. Od. 
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Historical Fiction 


Market of Women 
J. G. SARASIN 
Author of “Flittermouse’’, “Lady and Leader’’, etc. 


ae is the story of three female hostages during the Thirty 
Years War, and the ultimate destinies of a fascinating duchess, 
child of a Turkish dancer and an Hungarian prince, and a lonely 
woman living upon a Friesland farm. 

The passions and hates of the tragic trio hang upon the wild 
chances and changes of war ; while, like a ray of sunlight through 
the black clouds of European hostilities, shincs the love of the 
noble Christian of Brunswick for Elizabeth of Bohemia. 

Into her exciting story Miss Sarasin has woven a mysterious 
death in the Harz Mountains, a coronation at Golden Prague 
and rival armies around its walls, the looting of a saint’s relics 
and the curse that follows, the great cavalry charge at Fleurus 
and the lost battle of Demara, until the tale ends within the 
austere cloisters of Halberstadt Cathedral. 7s. 6d. 


The Green Eagle 
E. O. BROWNE 
Author of ‘The Broken Cup’’, ‘‘The Wall of shields’’, etc. 


wm? sort of woman was Joan of Acre, Countess of Gloucester 
and Baron of England in her own right, who, for love’s sake, 
jeopardized her rank and power? What manner of man was 
Ralph de Monthermer, and could he prove worthy of what his 
lady had risked for him ? Here for the first time the strange tale 
is told in novel form by an author whose stories of bygone 
England have attracted considerable attention. This book 
follows history closely, for history is the story of living men and 
women; and these three, Joan of Acre, Ralph de Monthermer, 
and King Edward I are very much alive and of no common 
mettle. 7s. 6d. 
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Adventure 


Caves of Terror 


TALBOT MUNDY 
(Publish April, 1932) 
Author of “King, of the Khyber Rifles” 

Rael will remember King, of the Khyber Rifles, famous 
both as a novel and as a film. They will recollect the daring 
exploits of the intrepid Captain King, who, suffering the scorn 
of his fellows, embarked upon an enterprise more dangerous and 
more exciting than anything they would be called upon to face. 
In this book Mr, Mundy reintroduces his most popular character, 
who has now resigned from the Indian Army and who here 
undertakes a mission which provides us with a succession of fine 
thrills, and adds yet further honour to his record. 6s. od. 


When Trails Were New 
TALBOT MUNDY 
(Publish January, 1932) 
Author of ‘“‘The Lost Trooper’’, ‘‘Om’’, etc. 

Pprerme as Mr. Mundy is, his tales never fall below that high 

standard of excellence which has caused him to be compared 
with Rudyard Kipling. 
This is a gripping and vividly painted yarn of frontier life in the 
Wisconsin of the mid-nineteenth century, at the time when Black 
Hawk and his rebel Sacs raided Saint-Pierre-des-Boeufs and so 
began an era of bloodshed and terror that was only ended by 
Black Hawk's defeat on the other side of the Mississippi. Itisa 
thrilling story, livened by Mr. Mundy’s droll humour and revealing 
an intimate knowledge of the country in which itisset. 7s. 6d. 


The White Hunter 
C. T. STONEHAM 
Author of “The Lion’s Way” (2nd impression), etc. 
M:: STONEHAM’S last novel, The Lion’s Way, certainly fulfilled 
Sir Philip Gibbs’ prediction that it would “attract unusual 
notice as something quite off the beaten track’’, for it sold quickly 


and achieved popularity. 

The White Hunter is also an adventure-story-with-a-difference 
and relates the gradual metamorphosis of a city clerk into a 
professional hunter of the world’s most dangerous animals, 7s. 6d. 
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Mystery & Detective 


A Clue from the Stars 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Author of “Stormbury”’, “Found Drowned” (3rd impression). 


Ls the heart of quiet Devon Sir Julien was murdered. He had 
set off across the fields to his home after a visit to friends, 
when on the way some unknown assassin struck him down. 

It is with the solution to this crime that Mr. Phillpotts devotes 
himself in this story. As the author of a wide variety of enter- 
tainments Mr. Phillpotts has earned for himself a reputation 
for almost inhuman versatility. He writes plays which run for 
years; he writes poetry of unforgettable beauty; he writes 
quiet novels of rural life which will outlive the majority of 
modern fiction; and he writes mystery stories which perplex 


the most hard-bitten of amateur sleuths. 7s. 6d. 
Mistigris 
B. G. QUIN 
Author of ‘‘The Murder Rehearsal’’, ‘‘The Mystery of the Black 
Gate”’ 


H"=: once again, you will meet Clarkson-Parry—that eminently 
intelligent detective who has cleared up, with great ingenuity, 
every problem that his creator, Mr. Quin, has set for him. 

Mistigris, in this exciting story, is a mysterious individual, who 
makes a point of leaving behind him the Joker from a pack of 


cards. Presumably he had some point in so doing, on the other 
hand?!... 7S. 


Mad-Doctor Merciful 


COLLIN BROOKS 
Author of ‘‘Three Yards of Cord”’, etc. 

iB a lonely house amongst the sand-dunes Mad-Doctor Merciful 

conducted his eerie experiments with the bodies of the living 
and the souls of the dead... . 
In this strange and thrilling story Mr. Collin Brooks deserts 
those whimsical tales of clues and criminals which have given 
him so wide a public, to tell of mysteries which no human 
ingenuity could solve, but which the Mad-Doctor brings to an 
unexpected conclusion after hazards and adventures in two 
worlds. 7s. 6d, 
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MYSTERY & DETECTIVE] 


Case of the Green Knife 
ANTHONY WYNNE 
Author of ‘‘The Silver Arrow” (4th impression), etc. 


RITING in the Sunday Express of The Silver Arrow, Colin 

Still said: ‘‘As strange and exciting a book as one could 
wish for.’’ Mr. Wynne, on account of the long succession of 
excitements with which he has provided us, enjoys wide popu- 
larity; but the fact that four large impressions of The Szlver 
Arrow were called for within a few weeks of publication indi- 
cates that fresh multitudes are finding delight in the inimitable 
Dr. Eustace Hailey—Mr. Wynne’s investigator. 
Here, in this new story, Dr. Hailey is once more given an oppor- 
tunity to enthrall us with his prowess. Found lying on his back, 
Sir Dyce Chalfont held a green-handled knife firmly in his right 
hand. The wound in his back could not possibly have been 
self-inflicted. . . . Dr. Eustace Hailey takes charge, and because, 
for him, the green knife possessed a special and strange sig- 
nificance, was able to solve as perplexing a mystery as ever found 
its way between the covers of a book. 7s. 6d. 


The Third Murderer 
CARROLL JOHN DALY 
Author of “Tainted Power’’, etc. 


Ss writer of thrilling mystery stories Mr. Daly continues to be 
uietly triumphant. Inconjunction with his famous character 
Race Williams (who has probably faced death more often than 
any other character in fiction) he has solved as baffling a problem 
as anybody. 
This, his latest story, is as thrilling as Tainted Power and The 
Hidden Hand, and will more than satisfy anybody athirst for 
adventure. 7s. 6d. 
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[MYSTERY & DETECTIVE 


A Royal Abduction 
ARTHUR W. UPFIELD 


Author of ‘‘The Sands of Windee ’ (3rd impression). 


M® UPFIELD’s last novel, The Sands of Windee, attained 
distinction by being the Crime-Book Society’s selection for 
the month, its consequent success fully justifying the wisdom 
of their choice. 
A crime that thrills the world is the theme of A Royal Abduction. 
The Crown Princess of a European State is visiting Australia, 
and two brilliant crooks—an American and an Australian— 
contrive and carry out a scheme to abduct her and hold her 
to ransom. Princess Natalie, with two Australian friends, 
submit to force majeure, but eventually an original way is dis- 
covered to make things unpleasant for the bandits. Mysterious, 
terrifying events happen, leading up to a great and unexpected 
climax. 
Mr. Upfield’s ingenuity shows no signs of waning, and this book 
is, we believe, better if anything than any he has yet see a 
7s. Od. 


The Trail of the Ruby 
WALTER PROUDFOOT 
Author of “Crime in the Arcade”’ 


HIS is the tale of adventure, of crooks and detectives, and 

Secret Service men, its scene ranging from Rostov to Rotter- 
dam. It is the story of a renegade’s adventures as he carried 
a precious ruby through Russia, over the Pamirs into India, and 
so to London. Too alluring to leave alone, too big to sell, 
too dangerous to keep, the ruby was his Nemesis. So long 
as its red glitter remained to excite cupidity, just so long ran the 


trail of ruin; a trail which ended at lastin a London underground 
station. 7s. 64. 
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